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‘Jn May of 1973 The Rockefeller Foundation convened a meet- ;‘ 

ing at the Foundation’s Study and Conference Center in Bellagio,; 
Mtaly,. to consider the problem of the world’s population growth, 


The present volume is the fécord of that conference representing 
some of the position papers prepared for it and asmall portion of 
the adtending: disc ussign. “As the list of the participants indicates, 
those in atteridanes, swere largely from international public or 
private agencies that have vale population one of their principal 


“concerns, together ‘with regional representatives of the developing 


world--one from Southeast Asia. one from Latin America, and one 
from Africa. 

This is not, however, a topic in which. donors can be separated 
from recipients or developed from develgping countries. There is 
but one future ed the globe. and the past decade has only under- 
sgored onr growing inserdependence. Improved mutual awareness 
of the complexity of the problems we face is a sine qua non of 
effective progress... 

Although each, of them has been somewhat revised fer pur- 
poses. of publication, the original papers were not prepared with 


‘the thought of pubfication in mind, No claim is made that they are. 


the final definitive word on the subject. In a certain sense this 
volume represents an “in house: memorandum” and tts chapters 


xe ved, iis a basis for discussion; the conference was but a step to 


protiote. a dialogue between concerned planners interested in de- 


‘veloping a common view of the population question. This was the 
tal 


third such conference on the topic of population growth to be held 
in the Bellagio Stidy and Conference Center since early 1970, and 
was quickly dubbed Bellagio TH, a term which will be found in 
many of the papers and much of the discussion. 

There is no need in these introductory remarks to attempt to 
convey the message or the flavor of this volume. Certainly there is 
no need to review or encapsulate the various contributions; each 
reader is perfectly able to do this for hiraself or herself. 

ft would be appropriate, however, to express the Foundation’s 
appreciation to all the participants whether they prepared position 
papers or not. Improved mutual awareness of the prablems is not a 


‘solution in and of itself, but is a prereqnisite to reaching such a 


solution. Tt is hoped this volume will ‘contribute to such an 
q 


awareness, 


Allan C. Barnes, M.D. 
Vice-President 
The Rockefeller Foundation 
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STATUS REPORT ON POPULATION DEVELOPMENTS grvetoping world, strong declines in endl birthrates are reasonably 


ell-documented for the 1960's (here in number of annual ‘births 


Bernard Berelson per thousand population are the declines attributed to thé past ° 
: : . . uv decade): t 
Important recent developments in the population. field, to be . vot, F . ; 
reviewed and discussed by the Bellagio II community, cover a == pies pom Latin America 
substantial amount of material. Thus, f have tried to compress my Mauritius 10—14 Hong Kong = 15! Trinidad and Tobago 15+ —, 
text, and have made additional documentation available in an Feypt ae Sitmapore v0 seat ia 
. 4 ae Ke : her —-\ Tunisia >--9 Taiwan 14 Barbados 10-14 
appendix. In view of the purpose of this paper, which is to open \ Swath Korea 10-14 Cubs “59 
the ‘Bellagio HI meeting with an overview. of The situation since Ss Sri Lanka 5-9 = Jamaica J 5-9 
Bellagio [fin 1971, [have not limited myself to the “hard facts” : . West Malaysia 5—9 Chile = 5-9 
but have also included observations and judgments based on close , Puerto Rico 5-9 ; 
~ experience with the field. This report consists of four sections: Moreover, there are a number of gountries, some quite large, with 
4 D . as . reported declines of 2 to 4 points. Especially iftone includes China, 
evelopments in the demographic situation , F 
; where there may have been a downward trend, the 1960's may have 
2. Developments in population policy matked the beginning of a worldwide pattern of fertility dectine in 
Developments in scientilie and professional resources the sense that several conntries in all three con tinegts experienced 
4. Devel ce tathe i pe substantial declines im crude birthrates (though not in sub-Sahara 
. Developments in the programmatic ¢ ffort 
Africa), Where they did oceur, the deelines in crude birthrates are 
Where do we stand, that is With regard to population conditions, differentially attributable to changing age stricture, changing\ ._ 
q the formation of governmental policy, the bases in knowledge) marital patterns, and changing marital fertility. 
and knowledgeable people, and the attempt to affeet the demo- First returns from the 1970 census round produced population 
graphic future? counts higher than anticipated or estimated in a few countries (25 
e Kenya and Syria), but tower than expected (though stil] quite high) 
Developments in the Demégraphic Situation ina much larger number (e.g. Ghana, India, Indonesia, the Philip- 
What is the current status wit hn tar lo population trends and pines, Sauth Korea, Thailand, Brazil, Chile, and Mexic 0): ae 
ihdix-aapial determin proper interpretation of the disparity is not altogether clear—were 
° «& the estimates themselves “too high”? Were birthrates actually 
Fertility : ; declining beygnd expectations? Was mortality higher than recog: 
For a large part of the developing world, the data are too nized? Were, the results perbaps an artifact of the census operation 
few or too dubious to support even a moderately firm conclusion itself? At this stage we cannot be sure, and only cafeful analysis of 
about the presence, the direction, or the size of a trend in fertility. final and more detailed results, country by country, will reveal the 
For the majority of countries, there is no strong evidence either true situation. In the major case of India, however, the | aga 
way; there are estimates of small decreases in crude birthrates, but sample shows fewer children aged 0 to 4 than 5 to 9 by about 2 
they tend to be unreliable. However, for some countries in the 3 percent, and if that is saeulinel in subsequent analyses, it ake 
be an important finding. 

“ As for the developed countries, the outstanding fertility event 
of the 1940's was the narrowing of differences among regions and 
countries of the industrialized world, mainly by the further deeline 
in the birthrates of the non-European countries (United States, 
Australia, and Canada). In Northern and Western Europe, changes 
in fertility were small, though on balance downward; en in the 
socialist nations of Kastern Europe, fertility tended to decline to a 
point where it became an object of gove ronmental concern and 
achon, 

Mortality 4 
f 


—. Despite some conve rgenc e In recent deeades, there is still a 
marked difference between the de veloped and the developing 
worlds in crude death rate and life expeetaney at birth. The 
i este countries have been cate hing up—an extension in life 
expectancy since the end of World War TT of about S to 8 year’s in 
the developed countries, 10 to 15 in the developing—but they are 
still not yet anywhere near equality. 

In the developed world, there is a remarkable uniformity in 
life expectancy: only two or three countries have not achieved the 
level of 70 years, and even their estimates are only a year or so F 
below that. But differentials are wide in’ the developing world, 
from a 35-to-40-year expectancy in many parts of Africa to 60 for 
Latin America and as high as 65 or more in parts of Kast Asia. Still, 
towered mortality and increased life expectancy are being realized 
inthe absence of major economic development, at least to 
moderate levels. i 


the urban areas of developing countries and 
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Migration —- . = 

With regard to internal Migration, there are ; 
(1) A substantial majority of the world’s population, Just over 60) 
Percent, still live 4 ural areas, And of all people living in rural 
areas in the world, jusover 80 percent are found in the developing 
countries, [t is thus still true to say that about half of the people jn 
the world live off relatively poor farming, as “peasants.” (2) The 
virtually universal trend around the world is toward ever dicher 
levels of urbanization. (In a recent compara Hive study, only two 
Political units showed declines in the urban percentage | Andorra 
and American Samoa!) 

Migration out of the countryside into eile and towns will 
presumably come to an end onky when the great! majorities of all 
countries have moved from rural to urban places- Urbanization js 
most advanced in the moft hichty industrialized areas Australia. 
New Zealand, North Anterica, Kurope. and the Soviet Union, 
where the percentages: Vary between 60 percent and 85 percent. 


two central facts: 


‘The aclan percentage is just oyer 50 percent in’ Latin Amerie, 
about 20 to 25 percent in Africa and Asia, and under £0 percent jn 
‘Oceania. Everywhere urban populations grow al substantially 
higher rates of inerease than total population: and this despite 
owing Concern about persistent high levels of unemployment in 
about environmental 
deterioration and “quality of life’ in developed counteies, Efforts 
to decrease the flow in many places ae relatively unsnceess- 
ful. (Note the recent imposition of a “citizen = tax” in Seoub inean 
attempt to discourage In-Migration and encourde? oul-ititation.) 
Finally, rural-to-utban mivration will not ml itself have Creal 
influence upon the fertility Levels of most courtlttes. Pua if the 
in-migrants quickly adopt the low-fertilit behavior of the urhan 
residents. In a coultey where the rural-urban differential is quite 
hich and the proportion nugratinyg substantial. te effect upon the 
National fertility rate i likely to be inthe 5-to LO percent Fane at 
most, 

International migration continues to be relatively limited, tn 
several developing countries, pressure has beet! building to expel 
minority eroups of one kind of another in order lo achieve a more 
Homogeneous national population. Virtually all countrtes exercise 
strict ‘controls over international immigration: and with a few 
special excepbons like Pstacl and. Australia. Ute tuetinbotrs are Kept 
stall. The major Current exeeption is the vrowinle use of tentporary 
international labor Migration, particuturly in Northern and Central 
Burope, with workers coming from the Mediterranean basin. ‘This 


movement is of considerable eeqnomic importance al both the 


r wanuatase oe Paes j : a 
. sending and the recemine ends: repatriation of earnings on One 


ide: the extra supply of low-skilled workers OU the other. But 
there are problems loo: the repatriation of the unemployed and 
henee the economic power of the receiving Over the sending 
COmntry : social and cultural problems of gest la 
place of residence: ’ 
Recent Projec tions 

The major new series focuses on the Hustrative cather than qhe 


. 


predictive power of projections that is. iHastetlng the sizes of 
hans population= ae at tesule of their row th potential and 
asstaned fertility alletnatives. Pop some 90 units from the workd as 
a whole down to about 60 individual counteies- this analy sis shows 
what is ahead depending upon when a net reproduction tate of | is 
realized. And sinee that point is unlikely to be reached soon fora 
Very large part of the world. the numbers ahead are ~ubstantial 
indeed say, between T and 13> billion by mid-century ad 
themselves need coping with, [fy for example. the developing World 


re to repeat the Western CX perience, the fycttre would be the 


, . 


; a ; ; : 
latter one, neatly 90 percent jn what aetiow developing countries. 
: 


Presumed Determinants ' . 

What is bappening with regard to those large elements ontside 
the demographic system that have major effects Upon population 
trends? Since a few: years is too brief an interval for our 
of nfeasurement to analyze the ereat trends being 
monitored, We have sought some indication of broad. patterns of 
movement in Mite Key ateas of hymat concert that are relevant to 
ciVironmental quatity, health, food and nittrition, 


instruments 


our topic: 
housing, education and literacy, employment, wily and income, 
social security> distributionay equality, status of women. To this 
end we have abstracted, from: three editions of the United Nations’ 
Report on the Prorld Social Situation, the then-current assessments 
in £952, 1963, and 1970 Gee table 1). 

Despite the obvious limitations ef the exercises a broad picture 
of reasonable adequacy ehterges: remarkable PrOetess in health, a 
change from “marked deterioration” to rad ual improvement” in 
food and nuttitton, steady though qualified progress in edtivation 
and literacy, and, at least for the developing world, limited or no 
progress in the other areas, On the basis of this SUM™mary, 1 may he 
reasanable to Conelude that progress in these matters is untikely to 
be sufficient in itself to reduree population growth substantially 


over the next decade. 


Developments in Population Policy 


What is the current policy. response LO the demographic. 


situation? 4 4 


The Developing World ‘ 

In the past-few years, there has been a steady state on the 
policy front perhaps a slicht increase in favoring Policies (see table 
2). A few more countries officially seek to reduce population: 
erowth rates OF support family planning activities for other than 


* demographic Feasous, In the past’ few years, Some deveboping 


countries have oe Up the seale from the stpport of family 
planning ‘to a expliett Policy to reduce the growth rate (car, the 
Philippines and Thailand), and rather more have Moved up front no 
policy to support of family planning (e.g Haiti, Afghanistan, 
Mexico, and Dahomey). 

A current study? analyzes the population Coutent of national 
plans fromm 70 developing countries. Only 27 of the countries 
recognized population Problems in their development plans: [2 of 
the 2D Asian Countries, 8 of the 26 African, and 7 of the 23 Latin 
American, The problems underlying that recognition were these: 
econonue growth reduced hy population growth (19), high rate of 
population vrowth in and of itself (18), unemployment (18), 
increasing echookage Population (16), high dependency ratio 
(16), population presstire on health services (15), population 


in’ the hewe pressure oll sOcigh Services (12), population pressure on housing’ 


(12), popnlation pressure on agricultural system (5), decrease in 
individual standard of living (+), and population density (3). OF the 
27 countries 18 present policies and program to reduce rates of 
population growth as part of the plan. 

Still, a Policy os not a program, AML observers of the 
international Population scene know that some official policies are 
pursued with conmutment and energy. some 2Fe not. Here is a 
rough estimate of where that matter stands based partly on 
objective erileria and Partly on informed judgment (and although 
there might be differences in placing a particular Country, the 
general pie (Ure would Presumably reman). 

As can be seen readily, there are few countries that are high on 


either measures let alone oy both. and there & naturally a strong 


S * 


~ 
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Fable 1 


I 


S Summary Assessments of Progress in Nine Major Areas of Social Concern : 
‘ (Presumed Fertility Determinants), for the World: 1952, 1963, and 1970 


(Assessments basically use language Of United Nations source documents, unless otherwise specified) 


‘ Ae irae eae a 


1963 


Major Area 


Environmental 


" quality 


Heal th ° 


Food and M1trition 


Housing 


* Bdueation and 


literacy 


Mmployment,. 
wages. and income: 


Social security 


Distributional 


equality 


H laternational 


“sf 


National 
y 


Status of Women 


99524 


‘Not discussed 


Substantial progress 


Marked deterioration 


Deterioration 


Some notable 
advances 


Uneven 


Not discussed 


Gap widened 


In cleveloping regions, 


no substantial im- 


provemenggelsewhere, 


a certain leveling 
No assessment mide; 
issue discussed 


under employment 


No assessment made; 


renewed interest noted 


t 


Outstanding progress 


Very litthe progress 
Unsatisfactory 


- 


Significant progress 
Unsatisfactory 


In developing regions, 
limited progress; else- 
where, continued 
expansion 


Gap widened 


No noticeable 
improvement 


Some improvements 
in celucation 


1970° 


No assessment made; in- “* 


creasing recognition noted 
General improvement, no 
spectacular progress 
Gradhal improvernent 


In developing regions, 
sharp decline; elsewhere, 
stable or improved 


Some protiress"! 
« 


In developed regions, 
impressive; elsewhere, im- 
+provements merely nominal 


In developing regions, no 

- striking improvements; 
elsewhere, continued 
expansion 


Disparity persisted aru 
Cven grew 
pos 


No progress dl 


Improvements in edueation 
\ 


eee 
a. Refers primarily to developments in the period 1935-1950. 


Bb. Refers primarily to developments in the peciod 1950-1060. 


ce. Refers prunarily to developments ia the period 1965 


1970. 


dl. Language of summary assessment not in United Nations source document. 


SOURCE: 


Assessments abstracted and summarized hy Population Council staff. from the 1952, the 1963, and the 


1970 Report on the World Soctal Situation, prepared by the United Nations Secretariat in association 
with the Unite d Nations Specialize ‘ Aveneies, For detailed abstrac ts, see appendix, 


~ , 


co 


i a 


Table 2 


j “ # 
? 
Number of Developing Countries and Aggregate Population 
4 Grouped According to Country Position on Population Growth ° i 
_ ‘ and Family Planing Activities, by Major World Region, 1969—1972 ; _ 
™~ . \ 
, Number of Countries Percent Distribution of Population 
* Region Official Official Official Official 
a and Policy to Support Neither Policy to Support Neither - 
Year Reduce the - of Family Policy Reduce the ~ . of Family _ Policy 
Population Planning nor Population Planning nor a 
Growth Rate Activities Support Growth Rate Activities Support 
. Africa yy . 
rae 1969 6 A 32 21 2 58 ‘ 
1970 ‘ 6 5 St | 2) 57 
LOT | “4 7 ”) a ne og 
1972 6 9 st ow 36 Ww ‘ 
Asia 
1969 12 3 22 86 5 , 9 
“L970 1-4 l 2 92  () 8 
os L971 13 2 22 90 l 9 
1972 15? a 20 oI 3 6 
gise 4 ; 
Latin America « : 
1969 3 12 , 8 3 28 69 
1970 5 VW 7 a 29 67 
1971 5 £3 6 a 33 63 
1972 . 6 12 6 12 DA O4 
Total ~~ 
: ‘1969 21 19 62 67 10 af 
er 1970 25 7 60 73 6 21 
. 197] 2h pu? aT 75 6- hd] ra 
; 1972 27 25 57 73 10 7 


a. Bangladesh and Pakistan are two countries in L972. 


. # 


relationship betwerm the two. 

In this policy context, a certain “backlash” seems to. be 
emerging with regard: to “population control” and it would not 
surprise some close observers if that becomes a future major issite 
in the fietd. There have been a number of signals in the last few 
years: at the Latin American regional ntecting of the LUSSP held in 
Mexico City in 1970: at the Acera Conference, jointly sponsored 
by the LUSSP and UN/ECA in December. LOTE: at the inter 
national Workshop on Population Action Progranimfes in Manila in 
November, 1972: at the Second Asian Population Conference 
(ECAFE) in Tokyo in the summer of 1972: in the statement issued 
by Lb young scientists brought’ together under the auspices: of 
UNESCO in the spring of L972 to discuss “population and the 
environmental crisis.” The offeced explanations are several: “over: 
selling” of population as a panacea for social ills, Gverstress on 
family planning as against MCH and) public health, perceived 
funding disparities between population and other fields. the 
spurious, effort “to buy development cheaply,” the escape of the 


*) 
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countries both politically and economically, skepticism that 


acm 


population is 


44y . C 


“that important,” the socialist countries’ response to 
the capitalist countries’ proposals, the belief in social-economic 
development as the cure of “too high” fertility—all the way to the 
inevitable decline of any strong international trend or the 
inevitable. counteradtion: to a sustained) period’ of energetic and 
suceessfitl action. Bat whatever the cause or whatever its justi fica- 


tion, the fact is present and perhaps growing. 


The Developed World - 

A volume will be published later this year on the formulation 
of population policy in about 25 countries of the developed world, 
including all withe20 million population or more.* Here are a few 
preliminary observations from the summary overview: 


Almost all the countries have hecome explicitly concerned 


with the “population ile in.recent years, as indicated by 


the appointment of officiakopulation study groups. Tlowever, 
population does not rank heh on the agenda of tational 
problems, and it seems unlikely that the issire will gain enough 
priority in these countries over the next years to prochice a full 
consistent position based primarily on demographic con- 
sideration... . 


— 


Table 3 A 
Strength. of Population Programs: 1972 
; 
Ms - Commitment : 
Execution High Medium + “Low 


: 3 Fiji - Hong Kong 
High Mauritins = :,) Thailand 
Singapore ‘ 
South Korea 
Taiwan 


Chile 
+Colombia , 

Costa Riea * 
Dominican Republic 
Euypt 


India EL Salvador 


tran 


Philippines 


Medium Indonesia 
Jamaica 
‘Malaysia, 
Panama 
Sri Lanka 
Trinidad 
Tunisia ¥ 
. Bangladesh Keuador 
Ghana Guatemala 
Mexico Honduras 
a Pakistan Kenya 
Low Morocco 
Nepal 
Paraguay 
Turkey | 
Venezuela 


e 


The major issues and their treatment appear to be quite 
similar across countries of different: politico-economic organi: 
zation—roughly ‘speaking, capitalist and socialist. That is, the 
demographic causes and consequences~urban grow th, environ- 
mental pressures, fertility control, female employment, family 
assistance, ete.—do not seem markedly different across politi- 
cal systerhs, .. 

In all the effort to affect demographic growth, probably 
the two most effective measures, certainly weil short-term, 
have been the manipulation of immigration afd of legalized 
abortion--with major effects in both directions. Am&ng the 

measures tg affect’ population distribution, none has worked 


Among this group of countries there is more Concern over 


Japan, Israel, Greece, Poland, Franee, Baafecrizr, Argentina, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Romania, and-dustralia (now per- 
haps shifting). Unlike the current developing world, which is 
of. course in’ a, quite different: demographic position, (he 
political interest is to sustain population growth more thay te 
limit growth—buat at a tow level. Countries are not at ease with 
“too low” a growth rate... ’ —_ 

Although there is still not much explicit population polic¥, 


standard component of the modernized, secularizedt country is 
dimly visible and perhaps emerging: up to replacement in‘a 
few countries, down to replacement in others. An NRR of | 
may become a feature of the developed world over the next 
few decades, as recommended as national policy first in Japan 
and supported by the recent) commission in’ the United 
States... . 
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too little growth of population than tgo much: too little in- 


. . : aes . “oputation. 
in these countries, the goal of population ‘replacement as a” id aie 


What will be the population issues over the next yéars in 
these countries? It is of course difficult to say with any 
assurance, but the following seem likely to be both influential 
and contentious over the next years: abortion, ethnic dif- 
ferentials in fertility, mortality, and migration, the environ- 


mental impact of population trends, urban problems, “too . 


low”? fertility more than “too high.” 


’ 


Developments in Scientific and Professional Resources 


‘ ’ ; 
What are the reegnt developments with regard to knowledge- 


able institutions and people, on the one hand, and_ scientific 
knowledge on population matters, on the other? (Here [ will be 
particularly brief since these matters will be addressed in the fourth 
session of this conference.) 


Institutional and Personne! Development . 
“There has been inerpgasing support of such programs, but they 


% . . « . ‘o 
will continue to require external ‘assistance for some ycars in\order 


to reach independent maturity, as defined by the availability of 
fully trained local staff, competent research and training programs, 
and local support. In the past few years, about 10 to 12 new 
institutional programs have been established, and 5 to 6 programs 
significantly expanded. Moreover, several international netwdrks 
for population research’ have. been developed, or are now in 
process. With suct* efforts, and with a larger number of agencies in 
the field, both funding agencies and operating agencies, the 
problems of duplication and overlap have dfso increased. 
Institutional development has broadened out from the purely 
demographic/social science to include hurngn reproduction, but 
such institutions are not yet comparable to schools of health for 


t 


iv 
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family planning purposes. There are some current efforts to 


develop multi-disciplinary programs involving the medical and the 
social sciences; these are“typically of a. regional character (e.g., 
a . 1’ it . r ’ . a 
Thailand and Ghana, and plannedtin Kenya, Colombia, and South 
re a ’ . oe aes cgi 

Korea). As the field develops, the relative priorities scem to move 


from the region to countrics and subregions (e.g. Francophone - 


Africa and some of the larger countries in Asia and Latin America). 


‘ Developments in Scientific Knowledge 4 
This. is simply an attempt to signal some of the - more 
important developments on the scientific frént that can be 
identified for this short period, 


Population/Evonomics 
There appears to be a requestioning of our received wisdom on 
the impact of population geowth on economic development, with 
perhaps more limited acceptance of the earlier conclusions. The 
economic profession is probably paying more attention to popula- 
tion issues, with particular interest in the following fields: (1) the 
mjcroetonomic analysis of population processes, and espeeially the 
relationship between economic status and fertiltty behavior within 
the family; (2) demographic impacts on the employment situation; 
(3) population and deyelopment planning (the Population Couneil 
has prepared a, manual, to be published in late 1973, on how 
planning offieés can take demographic factors into ageount);-(4) 
income distribution and its relationship to fertility trerids; and (5) 
in some developed countries, the economics of a ‘stationary 


: “Systems Analysis” 

* bgtithe past few years, ghere has been muel¥ interest in the 
“sygherig “analysis” of population matters. “The efforts take a 
varidty ef forms-and incorporate,a variety of objectives, methouls, 
scales, agd levils of applicability (for illustration, see appendix). A 
review of the field is gow in process, As a special case, it should 
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probably be noted that the well-known Limits to Growth of the 
Club of Rome did not get a very favorable ceception from the 
demographic community, which at best thought it an interesting 
suggestion of what might be done and at wots! thonght it should 
seither be jgnored or denounced. In any eas’, its demographic 
content miner: as one reviewer has put it, “bimits to Growth 
émerges from under its computer print-out and dynamic modeling 
as a new formalization of the basic Malthusian ynodel.” 


» 


Education 4 
The Chau and Jones studies analyze demographic impacts on 
eddcational’ alainmesttr Colombia, Ceylon, Tanzania, Tunisia, 
Thailand, and a hypothetical developing nation.” fn those settings, 
they- show the effect of fertility, trends in raising the cost of 
‘attaining educational goals and/or lengthening the time before the 
goals can be reached: and they analyze the trade-offs between 
increased enrollments and various aspeets of educational quality. 


Resources/Enpironment 


Perhaps the major recent study was the analysis by Resources 


for the Fajure of the anplications ahead for resource adequacy and! 


environmental quality of the three-child American lamily as against 
1 : g 


the two-child family. That study, published by the U.S, Commons: * 


sion on Popalation and the American Future couchided: 


If because of personal preferences, we choose ta have ntore 
rather than less children per family... we carmit ourselves to 
a particular: package cof problems: more fapid depletion of 
domestic and international gesourees, groater pressures on the 
environment, more dependence on continued rapid tech- 
nologival development: to solve these problems, Lewrr social 
options and perhaps the contimied? postponement of the 
resolntiow.of other sociaLprablems, 2.2. Howe choose to-+ave 
fewer children per family... we purchase tine, resources, and 
additional options: time to overcome our ignorance and to 


solations, and additional freedom. of choieesin deciding how 
we want (® live in the fiture. 


The farther one Jooks ahead in tifie. intothe bweuty-first century, 
and the farther out in space, ty the rest’of the workk the more 
pressing the problem seems to become, 

In the pact tew*years, the relationship of population treads to 
environment/resouree matters has provided a battleground: for 
intellectual conflict: controversy within the bighogical cCommanity 
(Ehrlich: versus Commoner). between ecologists and economists 
7 artly different’ questions and) values, partly different time 


- frames), and which is in some ways Chiss-related (e.. the American 


poor against the middle class “cop-out” the developing countrics 
againat the affluent and “wasteful” ones). At the least, popalation 
trends are imterwoven with environmental and reseurce issiies. nm 
fact and in perception. and increasingly with a larger scope. (lor a 
useful summary of relationships. gee/ table oh. compressed, Lo 
. ° ie ‘ . ‘ ree op . 
population-velated cohimns only, from Sterling Brabaker. To Live 


on Earth: Van and Wis Environment in Perspective, published for 


Resourees for the Futire hy Johns Hopkins Press. LOT2.) 


Political Aspects 

Within the past few years. a small Mmber of political scientists 
have begun to develop an explicit interest tn the titerrelationships 
wbetween population and politics. There are current efforts to 
reexamine empirically the presumed relationship between popula- 
fion dynamics and: political conflict: so far, with the conelusion 


“that demographte trends do not appear in themselves‘to be primary 


causes of conflict either mternationally or intranationally. Wore- 
cover, recent stedies of the political consequences of rapid 


miorafion and urbanization appear to refute eqelier prophecies of 


redress, the mistakes 6f past growth, resources to implement. 


6 


political doom resulting from such population trends; for example, | 
the migration autpacing the ability’ of urban governments to cope, 
with a concomitant breakdown of social and political controls and 
exploitation of the urban masses by radical demagogues. Instead, it 
now seems that the migrants are mgre quickly integrated into 
urban life than had been anticipated, largely beeause the aspira- 
tions that led them to migrate are. being fulfilled to some extent: 
Studies of such ‘political relationships -still constitute a-small 
tributary of the scientific mainstream, but perhaps it will grow. over 
‘the next five to ted years and investigate population concerns, Not 
just population trends, of the international, scene. , 


Developments in the Programmatic Effort 


. hes 

“Efforts to, lower fertility in the developing world through 
family planning programs are not “solving the prohlem,” bat they 
are making some contribution thereto. The seareh for viable 
alternatives (at current levels of concern and regourees) is not 
‘8, but the’ search: 


-luphing “up sithgbantial, workable opportnnili 
continues: incentives, a stronger leverage through social change, 
“creation of demand” through communication, (For a recent 
review of the ‘eurtent situation, see Bernard Berclson, © “An 


Evaluation of the Effect of Population Control Programs,” paper 
I er pak 


presented at Oxford University, March1973; to he pablished by 
Clarendon Press in Population and [ts Problems: Plain Man’s 
Guide. Woltsow College Lectures, 1973, edited by HL B. Parry.) 
“The central controversy ino the field? social change versus 
family planning as, the road to fertility decline was recently 
addeessegt by a Comparative analysis specified and devetoped in that 
“paper. Here is an illustrative tabulation and its text. 
Both tactors are important, At each level of program the 
developmental setting makes about a three-fold difference in 
annual acceptances and at each level of development the 
programmatic effort: makes a. two-fold difference, Taken 
together, ‘they define phe range of programmatic effort, given 

the presemt technology of fertility control fron, say, 10-15 

pereentio£ the MWRANon-users annually with a good program 

in a favorable setting down to 2 percent or tess with a weak 
program’ iw car ay favorable: setting. But both reaginess ay 
effort matter, Thus we should guard against: the? nqualified 
either/or: family planning is either impossible in the absence 
of modernization or unnecessary in its presence. ... So there 
is room in? athe transition: for earher rather’ than’ later 
ittervention, and on this kind of problem the thin edge of the 
wedge leads to a big difference over tine, Thus a service 
progam, while net “population control” in itself, can be 
-réady for whatever motivation is produced by general develop-_ 
ment | : . 

Moreover, note that) there is an implied: relationship 
between setting and) program themselves: the more modern 
countries can carry On stronger programs, and the less modern 
ean build up-a moderate progrant only with considerable effort 

(India and Pakistan). In other words, development exterids to 

achninistrative capacity as to other matters... . 

5 % ‘ 

Overall, family planning programs —still the major means of 
intervention are uneven im executian and in impact. The three-to- 
five-year trend of acceptors in national prograins (as_available) 
shows that most countries have not achieved substantial mereases 
and that most of them are still going along ata low level, not over 
“3 pereant acceptors of married women of reproductive age 
(MWRA) per year. (See table 6: in the typical developing country, 
the number of MWRA now increases by 21 percent per year.) 

At the same time, there have been eneonraging developments 
in a few places other than the traditional four (Taiwan, South 
Korea, Hong Kong. Singapore), namely. in fran the Philippines, 
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, : Table 4 
An Environmental Matrix 


Efficacy-of possible 


Causative factors value change bringing 
: ° 1. Size of population ° 1. ‘Reduced population growth 
2. Concentration of © 2: Slower income growth and 
population ‘ more equal distribution . 
a 3. Per capita income 3. Less burdensome consump: 
. level , 7 tion patterns 
Environmental Problems 4. Consumption pattern - 4. Curtailment of property 
by Order- of Gravity 5. Technology rights 
Amenity considerations 
Litter 403 ee 
Noise . oa N * ss : 
. ' Odor 5 N i 
: Air, visibility aspects ‘ 2 ed 23 
_ Water quality, recrea- ° 
tional aspects : P 52,1 | 
City, aesthetic aspects 15 1,3 
City, convenience and 
efficiency aspects paar 43,2 
Country, aesthetic aspects Sobel 4,23, 1 
Aecess to country and natore I 3s 
Human health effects 
Air polhition-combustion 
products Soh. 3,2 
Water pollution: 
Pathogens wa I 
Nitrates 5 Sah 
Industrial chemicals ss) 2, 
Pesticides (via food chain) 5,15 3 
Radioactivity 543 2,1 
Heavy metals 5 N 
Human genetic and repro- e 
duretive effects Z 
4 Radioactivity 543 2,1 
Pesticides 5.443 N . 
Industrial chemicals a 2s ry) 
Effects on ecological systems 
and the earth's life-suppor- 
live capacity 
Human occupancy of biospace Oy ese 2.3.1 
Ocean threats: 
> * Pesticides 5 N 
Oil Sih 23 
Other chemicals 5 ean oa 
Eroston 5.1.3 A201 
Fertilizers and damage to 
. mineral eyeling 5 21 
CO,, albedo, and chinate DL 3 a 
Heat resection: 
Local aspect 2 3 
poe aspect 3,1 23,1 


N ~ None, unknown, not applicable, negligible. 


SOURCE: Sterling Britbaker, To Live on Earth; Mar and His Environment in Perspective, published tor 
Resources for the Future by Johns Hopkins Press, [972. , 
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Table 5 


1971 Program Acceptors, as Percentage of 
Married Women of Reproductive Age Nonusers 


+ norms and practi 


* Program Strength Institutional Setting: Level of Program Development 
~ High Middle Low 
Taiwan 18.7 
South Korea 14.3 
Strong Hong Kong 11.4 
Singapore 8.6 
Jamaica 13- |Mauritius  . 10.0 {India 3.7 
Chile 9- | Thailand 9.1 [Pakistan 3- 
Colombia 7.60 
ms Iran 6.4 
' Moderate Costa Rica 6- 
Pos \ Ceylon 5 
. West Malaysia 3.6 
- Tunisia 3.4 
Philippines 6.2 | Honduras 6- {Indonesia 2- 
Egypt 4.6 | Nepal 2. 
Weak Guatemala 3- | Kenya 2 
“Ghana 2. |Morocco 1.0 
Turkey 


Thailand, and Colombia, though sustaining those‘gains may still be 
in question. Moreover, relatively sharp fertility declines, over | 
point a year inthe 1960’s, have apparently been due in <ome part 
to family planning programs in South Korea, Taiwan, long Kong, 
Mauritius, and Fiji. (Note that in a few of these places, 
. the smaller ones, the declines have rivaled the famous Japanese case 
in speed; that they are small islands, plus one peninsula; and that 
most are Chinese-related.) At the moment, we do not have the 
teehnieal means to say beyond a doubt how much effect a family 


Singapore, 


planning ‘program has had on the birthrate, at the same time, one 
cannot prove decisively that the good family planning program has 
had no effect. [tis not a satisfactory position, but it is where we 
arc. 


Table 6 


Trend in Acceptors, 1967-1971 


4 


Amount of Increase in Annual Acceptors 
Achieved Level 


by 1971 Considerable Some Trivial or None 
High (6% +) Colombia Hong Kong Chile 
Philippines South Korea jamaica 
Taiwan Mauritius 
Thailand Singapore 
Medium (3-0%) Honduras Costa Rica India 
Iran Egypt 
West Malaysia 
Low (3%-) Ceylon Ghana 
, Dominican Republic Moroceo 
Feuador . Nigeria 
Indonesia Turkey 
Kenya : 
Nepal 
Nicaragua 
Tunisia 


Por perspective, it is worthwhile to look at other large-scale 


programs of social and medical development. Various social 


Paes 
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ams to reduce illiteracy, upgrade the status of women, and 


approach to lowered fertility, through employment of wome 
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improve race calatistia as well as medical campaigns against 
malaria, smallpox,atid.yenereal disease, have been attempted. They 
do: not -involve'all the’ ‘problems faced in changing institutionalized 
‘Eeparding sex and reproduction, yet they too 
have met with ri ed results and slow progress. So comparatively it 
is understandable. ‘that the recent programs and technologies of 
fertility control ‘hiive- not been more markedly successful, in the 
absence of rathgt sharp shifts in social institutions (as reported in 
China)—and that.timie is required. 
Programmatic: ‘developments in delivery systems are being 
reported elsewhere: on. the agenda. Here one need only note such 
“new” attempts of proposals as (1) the peer motivators of Sialkot 
(Pakistan) and’ Honduras; (2) the éxtended use of traditional 
personnel and paraprofessionals i in Thailand, West Malaysia, Iran, 
and Ceylon; (3) the vasectomy camp experiences’ in India; (4)| 
acceptance of postpartum and postabortal contraception, particu- 
larly (UD’s; (5) the inereased legalization of induced abortion 
(India, United States, South Korea); (6) the “sewing facto 


in 
Egypt; (7) the maternity- centered effort of the so-called Taylor/ 
Berelson program; (8) ‘the perhaps growing use, of antinatalist 
incentives, which raise their own cthical apd political issues; and 
(9) the effort of the International Committee for Applied Research 
in Population of the Population Couneil. 

With. regard to inpute of funds and technical personnel, both 
have increased inthe, past few years. Funding of population 
activities (to be tredtiids elsewhere on the agenda) has roughly 
doubled sinee 1970. As for resident technical personnel, a first 
approximation is that’,the number has increased slightly in the 
family planning field ‘but somewhat more in other aspects of 
population; and that the: inereases have come mainly in the Near 
fast, Africa, and Latin America, 


universities and UN/WHO/PAHO. 


and mainly from American 


Summary 


What major themes from this review of current 
developments in the population field, for discussion,by the Bellagio 


U1 community? Among others, these: 


emerge 


I. The picture is uneven, There are bright spots: fertility and 


mortality declines, still-spreading favorable policies, expanding 


policy 
interest in the developed countries too. And there are dim spots! 


institutions and personnel, growing scientific knowledge, 
weak Programs, urbanization and employment pressures in’ the 
short run, increased numbers ahead requiring accommodation in 
the middle- and long-ran, slow-changing determinants, no visible 
technological impact of sub-cance, few emerging programmatic 
alternatives. 

2. The lack of convinced leadership: what more can be done? 

3. Phe “backlash”: the dangers in the potential clash of ortho- 
The 1970's are 1960's: the 


both hone moons? he, rationale and famil 
y 


different: from. the end of 
the 


planning). Population as one element in de ‘velopme nt plans, and a 


doxies. 


economic 


better understanding thereof. 

‘4. Family planning programs are both inadequate and gratify~ 
ing: inadequate when measured against the need, gratifying when 
measured against the magnitude and difficulty of the task. What is 
deficiencies, 


par?- considering political obstacles, administrative 


cultural resistance, and time frame. 
5. The 


most rationally applied? If the criteria are a positive policy, a 


Le 


strategic issue: where should energy and resources be 


relatively favorable setting, population size (20 million plus), and 
high fertility (crude birth rate of 40 plus), then the countries are: 
Philippines, Thailand, Turkey, Egypt, Iran, and Colombia. If an 
unfavorable setting is accepted, then the giants emerge: India, 
Indonesia, Bangladesh, and Pakistan. 

6. Approaches to programmiatic interventiqn: improvements 
within family planning programs, alternatives beyond. Tactical 
issues: the incentives question, concentration on the more likely 
sites or the more needy, relative stress on improved technology as 
against management and “motivation, ” achievable improvements in 
delivery systems, the role of technical assistance in the 1970's. 

7. The case of China: presumably, if reports are approximately 
correct, the only large “underdeveloped” country with a (rela- 
tively) low birthrate. If so, how did it happen? The need for close 
study of this critical case: perhaps an opportunity for Bellagio IV. 

8. There is & continuing shortfall from what is needed in social 
science measurement—of population changes, of the evaluation of 
current efforts, of determinants and consequences. 


2 - Appendix 1 
. ; 
Assessments of Conditions and Trends in Nine Major Areas of 


Social Concern, for the World: 1952, 1963, and 1970. 


(Material excerpted from selected editions of the United Nations 
Report on the World Social Situation.) 


Topic and Year — Relevant Abstract? 


Environmental 1952: Not discussed. 
quality 
1963: “To an increasing extent man is able, given the 
financial resources and suitable guidance, to 
improve the environment in whicly he is placed. 


. This renewal of interest in physical surround: ' 


ings comes not only from a desire for improved 
amenities: it is also a rediscovery of the impdr- 
tance of the environment to health. ... Mahy 
countries suffer a heavy burden of illness .\. 
associated with indifferent sanitary conditions 
These, and other countries with high standards © 
sanitation, find themselves faced with new hag 
ards to health arising from industrialization ayd 
urbanization.” (p.3d4) 


“The close relationships between enviroment 
and health have been increasingly recognized and 
stressed in recent years, especially ‘so in economi- 
cally developed nations and those now undergo- 
ing industrialization. ... Environtnental hazards 
to human health and well-being are becoming 
more “complex, inore encompassing, and more 
subtte.""(p.167) 


“Against disease the general advance has been 
substantial in recent years and, in some of the 
less-developed areas, it has been dramatic, with 
death rates dropping as much as 50 per cent ina 
few years’ time. . Nevertheless, millions of 
human beings are still ravaged by diseases that are 
readily amenable to control—diseases that cause 
not only untold misery but also immense eco- 
nomic loss.” (p.5) “In general, reported death 
rates have been declining, for longer or shorter 

riods all over the world. In the many areas not 
reporting death rates there has presumably also 
been at least some decline, because of fewer 
famines and fewer widespread epidernies in the 
last several decades; but the decline has probably 
been Of a limited nature as yet for most of those 
areas.” (p.12) 


1963: “".. progress was particularly outstanding in 
some indicators of health.” (p. 1) “he health of 
the world was better in 1960 than it had been in 


1970: 


te 


Health 1952: 
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Food artd 
nutrition 


Housing 


Education and 


literacy 


1970: 


1952: 


1963: 


1970: 


1963: 


1970: 


195: 


1963: 


_ 1950. While precise comprehensive information is 


lacking ... the broad trend in the world health is 
unmistakable. ... The striking downward trend 
of mortality in the very great majotity of 
economically under-developed countries serves to 
show the great advances made in disease preven- 
tion and cure.” (p.23) 


“No spectacular progress has been made in the 
field of health, but the generally steady trend 
towards improvement in terms of falling mor- 
tality rates, rising life expectancy, and more 
effective communicable disease control has been 
confirmed.” (p.viii) “‘Although the period under 
review has not been marked by any spectacular 
progress in the health situations of the world, the 
general trends towards improvement hich began> 
taking shape during the last decade have been 
confirmed.” (‘p.163) 


“For the world as a whole food supplies mea- 
sured in calories ... were 6 percent lower in 
recent years than in the prewar period. ... 
Moreover, some of the worst-fed areas of the 
world have been hit more heavily than is in- 
dicated by the average decline for the world as a 
whole. . .. The situation, unsatisfactory as it was 
before the war, has markedly deteriorated 
(despite some gains) since the carly postwar 
period.” (p.41) 


. progress ... with regard to food consump- 
tion ... showed but a slow upward trend.” (p.1) 
“In most under-developed regions the calorie 
intakes show a slow but steady upward trend. .. . 
Although from the quantitative viewpoint there 
has becn some improvement, the picture regard- 
ing quality, as reflected by protein of animal 
origin, is quite different. In the worst-fed regions, 
very little progress, if any, has been attained in 
this direction , .. the major food problem in the 
less developed countrics ... continued to be 
under-production.” (‘p.40) 


“There is evidence of a gradual increase in per 
capita calorie consumption in many developing 
countrics . . Nevertheless malnutrition and 
undernutrition continue to constitute basic 
causes of ill-health and tow productivity in the 
developing regions.” (p.viii) 


“[There} has been a deterioration in the housing 
situation in many areas, particularly in less- 
developed areas where economic resources and 
technical means to cope with it are lacking.” 
(p.4) 


... progress was ... unsatisfactory with regard 
to housing,” (p.1) ‘Satisfactory levels of housing 
output have been achieved and sastained in the 
most developed countries of Europe, in Australia, 
Canada, New Zealand and the United States. ... 
In the past deeade housing output has lagged 
behind gross needs in some less developed coun- 
trics of Southern Europe and in most countries 
of Africa, Asia, and Latin America.” (pp.52,55) 


“While the housing situation in more developed 
regions .has generally improved or maintained 
approximate stability, it has elsewhere declined 
sharply from the already inadequate levels pre- 
vailing in earlier years.” (p.ix) 


“Against illiteracy and ignorance,.some notable 
recent. advances have been made, but the ob 
stacles are great... ne Yasdevelopd countries, 
with few exceptions, have’found universal school- 
ing beyond their present financial means.” (p.3) 


the quantity of education has inercased 
every where and literacy rates have risen signifi- 
cantly.” (p.1) “In spite of remarkable: progress | 
during the fifties, education in most parts of the . 
world has not kept pace with the demand or with 
national aspirations, The situation is most serious 
in the less developed regions.” (p.62) 


Employment, 
wages, and 
income 


Social 
security 


Distributional 
equality 
International 


National 
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1952: 


1963: 


1970: 


1952; 
1963: 


L970: 


1952: 


1965: 


1970: 


“Global educational progress has been most 
clearly -manifested in a general trend toward 
longer schooling and in further enrollment in- 
creases at secondary and higher levels; primary 
school enrollment has almost every where grown 
at a relatively slower pacé, and in advanced 
countries has actually declined. .... Despite all 
recent efforts, there is an absolutely larger 
number of illiterates in the developing regions 


_(and therefore in the world) than ever before.” 


(pix) 

“Against poverty, the advance has been uneven, 
and generally Icast impressive where poverty is 
greatest,” (p.3) ... “The situation today is in 
many respects better than it was sixty-odd years 
ago, when an international conference ,.. was 
advocating, as a desirable standard that might 
ultimately be achieved ... the exelusion “of 
children of 12 years from employment in mines. 


- =" (p.119) ° 


. progress was... unsatisfactory with regard 
to ... employment, personal income, and con- 
sumption.” (p.1) “The employment situation 
developed favorably during the same period 
[1950-1960] at least in the economically more 
advanced countries. [The situation in most of the 
less developed countrics: was characterized by] 
more rural unemployment, overt or hidden in the 
form of underemployment, a continuing drift to 
the towns in search of work, a swelling of the 
services sector and rising urban unemployment 
on account of the relatively small absorption of 
labor ingolved in the high rates of growth of the 
modern sector.” (p.7-4) 


“In all regions, per capita incomes have risen, but 
the trend is impre ssive only in the more devel- 
oped regions; in the deve loping regions... the 
increases have been merely nominal fand| 
the dimensions of unemployment and under- 
employment have been absolutely (and probably 
also relatively) larger than ever before.” (p.viii) 


Excluded from the report, sec p. 1 E5 and preface, 


“The decade has witnessed continued evolution 
of established social security systems. ... New 
schemes have been introduced and, in developing 
countries, long-term programs have been 
planned and in most cases the initial phase of the 
program has beeu carried ont. It is usually 
impossible... to include sit the outset all 
workers in the social security “scheme.” (p.LO0) 


“Social security programs in the more developed 
regions have undergone continuing modification, 
mainly in the directions of further extensions of 
coverage, inclusion of new types of benefits and 
improvements in the quality of service. 

(p.ix) “As compared to industrialized countries, 
the developing countries devoted a relatively 
small part of their national product to social 
security whieh, over the years, has not shown any 
striking improvement.” (p.21) 


“The gap between the rich and the poor coun- 
tries in general levels of production and consump- 
tion is wider than before the Second World War. 


“(p.3) 


“Hn per capita national income ... the gap 
widened considerably in absolute terms but in 
relative terms, the pieture was obseured by the 
fact that the fastest growth generally took place 
in middle-income countries... .” (p.1) 


“Changes in levels of living during the period .. . 
testify to the) persistence and cven growth of 
interregional welfare disparities... .”” (p.vili) 


a certain levelling process appears to be 
under way in countries with relatively high and 
expanding national incomes. ... Yet for the great 
masses of the people fin the less-developed 
countries}... general poverty does not appear to 
have heen substantially reduced in recent years~ 
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Status of 
women 


a. Page numbers refer to 
specified. 


SOURCE: 


This appendix lists - 


1963: 


1970: 


1952: 


1963: 


1970: 


various attempts at 


it has, in wide areas, quite possibly been ag- 
gravated. . ..” (pp.3—4) 


“While trends in income distribution are difficult 
to detect, it would seem safe to say that, with 
certain exeeptions, there has not been notable 
improvement cither in rich countries or poor 
countries.” (p.2) 


“Especially but by no means exclusively in the 
developing regions the impact of rising per capita 
incomes ... is seriously weakened by major 
distributional inequalitics. There is evidence to 
suggest the disparities of incomes and wealth 
befween richer and poorer population strata have 
in many countries tended to widen in the process 
of ceonomic growth and technological develop- 
ment.” (p.vili) 

“In the world as a whole, women are, in fact, 
engaged iv all types of work from heavy load 
carrying to the liberal professions, although 
locally various restrictions are placed on their 
employment by tradition, trade regulation, or 
law.” (p. E13) 


“Diserimination in education constitutes a serious 
problem, ... There was a steady tendency for 
girls to make up a larger percentage of enroll- 
ments, ... Despite these changes ... there was 
still a serious problem in regard to the education 
of girls.” (p.70) ° ‘ 


“Education has become increasingly available to 
females, among whom the growth enrolment 
rate has been faster than for snales,”” (p.ix) 
“Many developing countries are focussing their 
attention on the education and training of 
women for family apd community life. These 
progrims are meant not only to improve the 
status of women as: such, but also to improve the 
well-being of their children,” p.2 27) 


on the World Social Situation for the year 


v 


United Nations, Preliminary Report on the World Social Situa- 
tion, Department of Social Affairs, New York, £952, 

United Nations, 1963 Report on the World Social Situation, 
Department of Economic and Social A tfairs, New York, 1963. 
United Nations, 
Department of Economic and Social Affairs, New York, 1970. 


1970 Report on the World Social Situation, 
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Appendix 2 


“Systems Analysis” 


“systems analysis” of 


fertility and family planning. [tis intended to be illustrative of 


various methods used rather than exhaustive. 


It is organized into 


categories by typical methods of attalysis. 


|. Regression and Path Analysis 


Ll. OT. 


Family Planning Program, June, 


Schultz. 
Framework for 


Evaluation of Population Policies: A 
Analysis and [ts Application to Taiwan's 


LOT 1.-Rand, Santa Monica, 


California 90-400. 


A Ibert 
Family 


Hermalin. 
Planning 


“Taiwan: Appraising the Effects of a 
Program ‘Through an Areal Analysis,’ 


Working Paper No. U4, Taiwan Population Studies, Novem- 


ber Beek, Population Studies Center, University of Michigan. 


Feasibility. of Study Design, April, 


Si agar (i. 


Jain. Comparative Study of Effective and Non- 
effective Family Planning Programs in India: Report of the 


tion Center. 
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1971. 


Carolina Poputa- 


1.4. George B. Simmons. The Indian Investment in Family 
Planning. The Population Council, 1971, pp. 110-119. 


2: Macroeconomic Models 
2.1. A. J. Coale and E. M. Hoover. Population Growth and 


Ecgnomic Development in Low Income Countries. Prince- 
ton, New Jersey, Princeton University Press, 1958. 


2.2. W. E. MgFarland eét al. Description . of the Feonomie- 
Demographic Model (68 TMP-120, TEMPO), Santa Barbara, 
California, Center for Advanced Studies, 1968. Akg 09 
TMP-50. 

3. Global Analysis 

3.6. J. W. Forrester. World Dynamics. Cambridge, Massachusetts, * 
Wright Allen, 1971. 

3.2. D. EL Meadows et al. The Limits to Growth. New York, 


Potomac Associates, 1972. 


‘+. Demographic Models 


4b. Tomas Frejka. “Refleetions on the Demographic Conditions 
Needed to Establish a United States Stationary Population 
_ Growth,” Population Studies, vol. 22. no. 3. Noy., 1968, pp. 
379_397, 7 
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mates for the Parameters of a Continuous ‘Time Model for 
First Conception,” Demography, vol. 9, no. 2, May, 1972, pp. 
» DAQ~450, . 
4.3. J. P. Bongaarts and W. D. ONeill. “A Systems Modet for fhe 


» 


Population Renewal Process.” Demography, vol. 9. no. 
May, 1972, pp. 309 320. ‘ 


3. Linear Programming 

5.1. C2 i. Lawrence et al. “A Mathematical Model for Resources 
Allocation in Population: Problems.” Demography, vol. 9, 
no. 3, LOT2, pp. 65-483. 

5.2. Joe Colosi and Juan Prawda, ?A Resource Allocation Model 
to Maximize Enitiations ino a Family Planning Program.” 
Mimeouraphed. 

5.3. WAL Reinke. (Phe Role of Operations Researeh in 
Population Planning.” Operations Research 18. L970, pp. 
1099 TL. 

6. Games and Simulation 

6.1. A. G. Feldt. POPVW bo oand Th Communication to the 
Population Couneil, 1972. 

6.2. RoW. O'Conner. 4 Use of a Simulation Model as a Deeision 
Support ‘Tool in the Management of Metropolitan Family 
Planning Programs.” Mimeographed. 

6.3. G.1. Urban. “A Model for the Management of Family 
Planning Systems.” Working Paper Vo. 613-72, Sloan School 
of Management, MALT. 1972. 

644. D.G. Horwitz etal. POPSIM, A Demographic Microsimuta- 
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6.5. EL Hyrenins. “Demographic Simulatién Models.” in B orld 
Views of Population Problems, E. 


Kiado, Budapest, pp. [71 175. 


Hl. Ekyrenius and f. Adolfsson. -f Fertility Stinulation Model, 


Szabady. Akademiat 


6.6. 
Report: 2, Gothenburg, Sweden, University of Gothenburg, 


@ 196-4. 
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J. C. Ridley, et al. “The Effects of Changing Mortality on 
Natality: Some Estimates on a Simulation Model.” The 
Milbank Memprial Fund Quarterly, January 45/1, 1967, pp. 
77-97. 


J. C. Ridley and M. C. Sheps. “An Analytical Simulation 
Motlels of Human Reproduction with _Demographig¢ and 
” Population Studies 19(3), March, . . 


6.7. 


Biological Componcuts. 
1966, pp. 297-310. 

69): H. Guthrie and G. Orcitt. “Che Urban Institute Micro- 
analytic Simulation Model of -lousehold Behavior.” Mimeo- 
eraphed. 

6.10. K. Venkatacharya. “Reduction in Fertility Due to Induced 
Abortions: A.Simulation Model.” Demography, vol. 9, no. 3, 
1972, pp. 839-352. 
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C. PL MeLaughlin et al. Family Planning Computer Gaming: 
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1. This paper rests on considerable documentation prepared by several 
of my colleagues at the Population Council, so this is ina genuine sense a 
collective: product. fam) personally and. professionally indebted to all of 
them for their assistance, 

2. Based on Tomas Frejka, The Future of Population Growth, New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, 1972. ’ 
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3. Maxwell Stamper, “Population Policy in’ Development Planning,” 
Reports on Population/Family Planning, No, 13, May 1973. ; 

+L. Bernard Berelson, ed., Population Policy in’ Developed Countries, 
New York: McGraw-Hill, forthcoming 1973. 
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Developing Countries, UNESCO: International Institute for Education 
Planning, 1972; and Gavin Jones, Population Growth and Educational 
Planning in Developing Nations, New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 
oe 1974. 
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k . Summary Table : 3 
i 4 . 
Project f Time Span Geographical C overage ° 
10 Wo. \ Inputs Outputs Used Potential Used Potential. Model Type a 
: s | - Regression Analysis 
T.P. Schultz, Program variables (man- Birthrate, crude and 1964-1968 FL Taiwan Any Causal structure model 
ll months by type), child standardized country using nonlinear 
. death lrate, age composi- : ® regression 
tion, and education 
' Q 
-Hermalin, Sociodentographic struc- Rirthrates, crude and 1966-1969 FL. Taiwan Any Path analysis 
1.2 ture, héalth worker input specific for age groups, country 
. and acceptance rate for TER : ae , ‘ 
_ up * : 
, r : ‘ 
S. Jain, - Socioeconomic structure Acceptances (IUD and 1967-1969 FL India Any large — Systems formulation 
13 and modernization, pro- sterilization)/ 1000 or inter- using correlation 
gram inputs population and births inediate and regression 
: ; averted 7 country analy sis 
: : 
Simmons, ‘Literacy, urbanization, Acceptance/population 1960-1967 HI. India Any Correlation and 
14 per capita income. country regression 
clinies/population, 
workers/population 
: Macroeconomic 
Coale, Initial values of econo- National and per adult 1956-1986. KL India Any Macroeconomic 
2.1 mic and demographic vari-| consumer income, welfare 7 closed 
ables and parameters: and developmental ¢x- demo- 
population projections by penditure with different graphic- 
age-sex and by consumer fertPity trend assumptions economic 
units system 
FL = Flexible 
Data Requirement Systems Analysis Distinguishing Model Utilized 
None Lenient Stringent Scale Unit Features Where When Sponsorship Substantive Conclusions 
Yes Country Township Cubic regression AID Marginal cost increased from 
(330 units) on program vari- $2.60 in 1965 to $43.20 in 
* ables, lag int 1968 per birth averted. VHEN : 
° birthrate decline workers marginally more ef-. 
: feetive in the “program mix.” 

. Yes Country Township Path analysis nhed University The analysisserved to identify 
‘on “causal” scheme. of Michigan areas and age groups in which 
Repeated for three program acceptance led to’. 
levels of fertility fertility decline and those in. 
of townships which it served as substitute 

for prior contraception outside 
the program, 

Yes State District Performances ¢om- IBRD Observed correlations between 
and and pared at both state acceptance and variables of 
nation state and district levels . modernization accentuated by 

‘ other factors, such as adminis- 
trative decisions and health 
infrastructure. oa 

Yes Country States/ Population “ Variations in acceptance ratés 

Districts Council explained more by program 
and less by socioeconomic 
variables. 

Moderate Country NA Allows for direet India, Princeton Rapid increase in number of 
growth and welfare Planning University consumers diverts national re- 
ontlays and various Commission sources to consumption and 
fertility trends “social overheads,” away from 

r savings and investment. Smafler 
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per capita consumption due to 
a large ntunber of consumers 
may affect the health and pro- 
ductivity of labor adversely. 


a 
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SOCIOPOLITICAL IMPLICATIONS OF FAMILY 
PLANNING PROGRAMS“AS AN ASPECT OF 
POPULATION POLICIES AND DEVELOPMENT 
PLANNING IN AFRICA 


Francis Olu. Okediji 


Introduction: Conceptual Clarification 


Population policy and development are two important con- 
cepts that need clarification at the outset. 

What is a population policy? A policy must possess three ana- 
lytically distinct but imitually celated criteria: (1) an official ex- 
pression of intentions concerning desirable or undesirable conduct; 
(2) a provision for inducements, positive or negative or both; and 
(3) some provision of means for implementing intentions and 
applying sanctions.’ Thus, a population policy must encompass the 
three differentiated eriteria, and these criteria would be partially 
dependent upon population theories that) serve as explanatory 
models for bringing about changes in the composition, distribution, 
and growth of a population. In the literature of population studies, 
two theoretical schools of thought appear to be in the ascendancy 
within the contemporary period. The foremost exponent of the 
first is Thomas Malthus, who argued that economic development 
promotes fertility. From the perspective of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion in England at the time Malthus wrote, he was of the opinion 
that an increase in the demand for labor increased the proportion 
~of persons marrying and reduced the averave ave at'marriaze; and 
that the change in ‘marriage pattern brought abouVan merease in 
fertility.? The second school is based on the theoretical assumption 
that ceonomie development brings about a decline in’ fertility 
levels. This theoretical perspective is forcefully articulated by W.S. 
eat C. P. Blacker, K. Davis, F. W. Notestein, Av J. Coale 
and E. M. Hoover, and others.? [t is, 


however, the Malthusian 


ideology that unfortunately tends to dominate the literature on 
“African populdtion.4 


We will return to this observation later. 
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Four types of population policies that. are analytically distinct 
but mutually reinforcing can be delineated; policies that: (1) are 
primarily concerned with ceonomie growth; (2) place emphasis on 
political transformation; (3) focus on social transformation;. and 
(4) are initiated to bring about demographic tgansformation with 
particular reference. to fertility, mortality and morbidity, nup- 
tiality, and migration. Suceinctly, they may be described a8 eco- 
nomie, political, social, and demographic policies, and as previously 
mentioned, the interrelations between these four types are empha- 
sized. For example, it ean be argued logically that in those African 
countries where there is a tapid rate of population growth, any 
policy that brings about an appreciable decline in the rate of popu- 


‘lation growth is aleg an economic policy. We can argue further that 


any poliey that increases employment opportunity structures and 
brings about significant improvement in income levels, in social 
mobility, and life-styles in general is also a demographic policy to 
the extent that it sets into motion those forces within the socio- 
cultural environment that will motivate people to adopt the small 
family norm. Political policies, on the other hand, provide a ration- 
ale for the transformation of economic, social, and demographic 
structures within a cou INry. 

Despite these interconnections, the four types of population 
policies can be differentiated by their respective contents. Also, 
there is an important difference between population policy and 
demographic policy. That is, population policy has a broader-per- 
spective than demographic policy fecan il incorporates within its 
orbit policies of social security, status of women, pollution and 
environment, health, employment, education, and so forth. In ad- 


dition, population policy is an organic part of national develop: 


ment planning.® & 

The concept of development has been variously defined 1 in the 
literature, and no attempt will be made here to review ) such defini- 
tions. We will take our cues with regard to the definition of this 
concept from the range of developmental activities diffe rentiated 
by the United Nations ‘General ey Re eras on the Second 
Development Decade: 


As the ultimate purpose. of devclaninent is to provide increas- 
ing opportunities to all people for a better life, it is essential to 

“ bring about.a more equitable distribution of income and 
wealth for promoting both social es and efficiency of pro- 
duction, to raise substantially the level’ of employment, to 
achieve a greater degree of income se curity, Lo expand and 
improve facilities for education, health, nutrition, housing and 
social welfare, and to safeguard the environment. Thus, quali- 
tative and structural changes in the society must go hand in 
hand with rapid economic growth, and existing disparitie s— 
regional, sectoral and soc ial—should be substantially reduced. 
These objectives. are both determining factors and end-results 
of development; they should therefore be viewed as integrated 
parts of the same Wik Imic process. . . . 


Useful as this definition is, it would not be difficult to find 
situations in the planning process where there are conflicts among 
the aie of national development. For example, there may be a 
conflict between the goal of evenness of development and the 
“effieiency of production” by coneentrating industrial projects in 
arcgewhere conditions for maximizing profits are more favorable. 


fTins conflict is more problematic and complex when we relate the 
goals of population policy to those of socioeconomic development. 


Some governments may offer incentives to low-income parents of 
high parity to undergo sterilization in order to control the Kigh rate 
of population growth, which may have dysfune tional conse quences 
for their ceonomies. Such an inducement raises not only cthical 
problems but the whole question of fundamen tal human rights. 


Io 


“ 


The clarification of the two important concepts of population 
policy and development and the concertéd attempt we have‘made 
to explicate the relationship between them now enable us to arti- 
culate the aims of this cssay. We will (1) analyze the demographic 
structures and processes in Africa; (2) discuss the ways in which 
different Africhn governments perceive these demographic struc- 
tures and processes in relation to development planning; and (3) 
examine critically family planning programs and population 
policies ica within the overall context of Mational develop- 
ment planning. ; 


The Demographic Situation in Africa 


= Mortality ii 


It must be emphasized that rapid population growth in Atniea 
is a relatively recent. phenomenon; and our knowledge of this pro- 
cess has been sharpened by several conferences and seminars within 
the last decade or so, which have focused prine ipally on population 
growth and development in Africa.’ 

The crude birth and death rates for the major subregions of 
Africa and, for particular countries during the periods 1950-1955 
and 1965-1970 are depicted in table bL. Some important inferences 
(1) There 


decline in death rates, although they are still quite high. The de- 


can be drawn from this table: is a general trend of 
clining trend in mortality rates could be explained in part by in- 
creasing control of infectious diseases such as malaria, smallpox, 
so forth. Activities in this area can be further 


tuberculosis, ands 


intensified through public education and more investmentsan (rain- 
ing medicak and paramedical personnel who wilh deliver health 
services to the African masses. This would guarantee a more even 


dectine in fertility rates throughout this region. (2) Fertility trends 


appear to be still fairly high in Africa, although there is a belt of 
low fe srtility in Central Africa. The socioeconomic and cultural 
factors explaining fertility trends in Africa have been a by 


Okediji? . , 
Age Composition 
Table 2 shows an estimate d percentage distribution of African * 


population in rather broad age categories. This table shows very 
clearly that a large percentage of the population is under L5 years 
of age. This can” be explained by two interacting factors: rapid 
population groweh and declining mortality. [tis rather obvious that 
the disproportional decline in mortality shows its greatest dyshinc- 
tional consequences on infants and younger children, who are most 
vulnerable to infectious diseases. 

The pyramidal shape of the age structures of most African 
nations is explained more by fertility and mortality trends than by 
The 


and declining mortality levels in’ Africati countries need not be 


the process of migration. economic burdeu of high fertility 


overemphasized. 


Pattern of Population Distribution and Migration 

The rural-urban) population breakdowns of some selected 
African countries are presented in table 3. Certain empirical gener- 
alizations can be deduced: (L) A large percentage of the population 
of most African countries are rurally based; (2) it follows from the 
first generalization that a large proportion of the rurally based 
African population are engaged primarily in agriculture. 

Migration from raral to urban areas constitutes an important 
demographic process in recent times in Africa. According to some 
urban 
vrowth rates, especially in the major cities, have averaged two to 


estimates given by the Eeonomic Commission for Africa, 


(lini or more times the overall rate of population growth.’ 


- 
OS Table 1: Estimated Crude Birth and Death Rates of Natural 
Increase and Life Expectancy at Birth for Selected ‘ 
Subregions and Countries in Africa: ~ 
1950-1955 and 1965-1970 i 
= 
Rate of Natural Life Expectancy 
: Ade Birth Rate Crude Death Rate Increase at Birth 
ba : . 

Subregion and 1950— 1955— 1960— 1965— 1950— 1955- 1960— 1965- 1950— 1955- 1960— 1965— 1950— 1955— 1960— 1965- 

Country 1955 1960 1965 1970 1955 1960 1965 1970 1955 1960 1965 1970 1955 1960 1965 1970 
North Africa 18.0 es [See 40.9 Le one a ee LO 10.9 DoS 2.63 284 3.00 ae | LE 173s 19.8 
Algeria 51.0 50.8 50.4 1o4 23.9 Zhe 194 1b.9 271 2.96 3.10 3.22 ut 45.6 18.1 50.7 
Sudan 50.0 51. 19.5 18.9 20.3 23.0 213 18.4 me ah 2.84 2.80 3.05 LO 12.6 ASL 17.6 
Tunisia 16.4 16.7 16.5 1O.3 aae0 20.33 17.9 16.0 DST 264 2.86 3.03 13.6 A001 18.6 DLT 
ULALR. 14.9 13.2 ths th 21.6 19.9 18.0 16.5 ahd 233 2.05 2.70 120-1 14.9 ATS 19.9 
West Africa 1.8 16.8 19.0 18.8 28.3 26.8 22 a 205 2.20 2.58 DAS wae SAL 36.8 39. \ 
Ghana 19.6 19.2 IZ 40.60 23.00 22.0 19.9 17.8 2.6600 272 276 LBB BB AO EE 46.0 } 
Mali 50.1 a. 1 4004 : SLT 29 4) 26.6 1.70 L.&t 2.04 242 SYS SAT $60.0 BT. 
Nigeria 19.1 19.4 50.0. 26.2 15.0 2.9 16 ce 2.50 DAT 31.3 Bt $5.9 BBLS 
Senegal 7.1 16.:3 16.8 ane | 25.8 228 177 1.89 207 2.35 Sb 35.9 SB £10 
Central Africa 5.5 15.2 15.0 27.0 26.1 DAS 1.62 1.76 1.89 2.10 S45 35.7 $6.9 BONS 
Camergpi 43.7) AB TAT ASL 28.8 | 25.0 22.8 1.49 1.61 L777 2.084 Shh 35.9 OBL ALO 
Zanrre Vt ALS ALS bot 28.0 25.9 DAS Ra Lot 1.86 2-00 QW 38.3 38d Bites $1.0 
East Africa Ay 16.8 Lo.t 16.6 26.8 25.3 2.0 21.8 204 215 2.28 248 $5.0 S75 10.0 f2.3 
Ethiopia 45.7 45.6 15.0 45.6 30.5 29.2 Rr | 25.0 1.52 1.64 L75 2.0 31.3 Sob 35.9 38.5 
Kenya 18.6 7.7 17.0 17.8 18.3 2 18.3 17.5 3.03 2.95 2.87 3.03 10.0 425 ALO ATS 
Tanzania ~ 47.6 17.0 AGL 17.2 26.1 oA 24.7 22.1 PAS 2.19 abl 2.51 $4.2 36.7 39.2 AL 
SOURCE SS ‘United Nations. Estimates of Crude Birth Rates Crude Death Rates, and Expectations of Life at Birth, Regions and Countries L950. 1965, 


ESA/P/WP/38, February, 1971. 
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Table 2: . ; 


E ‘Percentage Distributio 
of the@opulation By Age Group—1970 
F ; 
Subregion * Age Groups 8 
and Country 0-14 : 15~44 45-59 6 
North Africa 
Algeria 47.2 39.8 8.3 4.7 
_ Sudan 45.1 41.8 8.7 44 
Tunisia t45.4 40.5 8.8 5.2 
U.A.R. 42.8 42.5 9.5 §.2 
‘West Africa ai a 
Ghana 16.6 42.7 8.0 2.7 
- Mali 4 4X5 9.1 4.5 
Nigeria 4 48: 5.1 3.5 
Senegal 42.3 42.9 95 48  f 
Central Africa . 
Cameroon 41.3 ‘AL LL.9 5.4 
” Zaire 44,3 41.8 9.3 4.6 
Kast Africa 
Ethiopia 41.6 AS.2 10.0 §.2 
Kenya 46.6 ALO 7.9 3.9 
* Tanzania 44,4 42.4 8.8 AA 


United Nations, Estimates of Crude Birth Rates, Crude Death 
Rates, and Expectations of Life at Birth, Regions and 
Countries 1950- 1965, ESA /P/WP/38, February, 1971, and 
UNECA, Survey of Economic ee’ 1970, 


SOURCE: 


table A65. 


ip 


In the rapidly inereasing literature on migration in) African 
countries, the explanations of migration concentrate primarily on 
“push factors that are related to low socioeconomic conditions in 
rural areas afid pull factors that are related to high socioeconomic 
conditions and greater employment opportunities in’ towns and 
cities.!® The conventional model of rural-urban migration studies 
now prevalent on the African scene needs reorientation. What of 
the phenomenon of rural-urban migration, and the operative fac- 
tors in this process? Why do people move from “high” quality 
areas to “low” quality areas? Are there areas where migration does 
not take place? [Hf so. why? Answers to these questions, through 
well-designed researeh, will contribute significantly to the formu- 
lation of ntigration policies. 

. For purposes of recapitulation, the populations of African 

countries, although there are divergent: features as @vell, tend to 

have the following common characteristics: 

t. Relatively low densities in many countries; except ina few 
areas, there is no pressure on Jand. This measure of density 
constitutes, however, only one aspect of the pressure of 
population in relation to resources and potentialities for 
development. 

2. A large unevenness in the distribution of population among 
the different countries, with a multiplicity of small hamlets 
and villages, a few mediunvsized towns, and a small number 
of large cities that are becoming overcrowded. 

3. Although there are very high rates of urban population 
growth, there is alow degree of urbanization. 

‘A. Although there is still the possibility of slight increases of 
fertility in some population groups, fertility levels are con- 
stantly high. 

3. Mortality levels are also quite high, and there are indica- 
tions toward decline of mortality in some countries. 
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Table 3: Percentages of Population in Towns of 20,000 
and More Inhabitants for Selected African 


Countries ; : 
Percentage of Population 
Subregion _ Year in Towns of 20,000 and 
and Country More Inhabitants 
North Africa 1960 24 
Algeria 1966 26,5 
Sudan 1962 3.9 , 
Tunisia 1966 22.9 
UALR, 1966 38.2 
West Africa 1960 12 
Ghana 1960 12.3 
Mali 1962 4,7 ‘ 
Nigeria - + 1963 * 1470 7 
Senegal * _ 1960--1961 22.5 
Central Africa 1960 . 8 
Cameroon 1962-1964 6.6 
Zaire ‘  j9s9 ! 9.1 
East Africa 1960 | . 5 
Ethiopia 1965 4.7 
Kenya 1962 5.9 
‘Tanzania 


1967 °°; 5.1 


SOURCE: — Economic Commission for Africa, Demographic: Handbook 
for Africa, March, 1968, pp. 39-42. : 


6. High rates of population growth, which are likely to accele- 
rate in the future to the extent that fertility remains con- 
stant and the present high mortality Continues to decline. 

. The percentage of children in the population is large, and 
this is accounted for partly by high fertility, This heavy 
dependency burden has implications for heavy expendi- 


tures required for education and provision of jobs for the . 


: A 1 
erowintg population. 


Several questions can be raised at this point. How do the dif- 
ferent African governments perccive the influence of population 
growth and distribution on development, and vice versa? What 
factors make them perceive these relationships the way they do? 
What concerted actions, if any, have they taken to back up their 


assessments of the situation? 


Population and Development in African 
Countries: Appraisal of the Divergent 
Views of Political Elites 


Population and development are not linked by a simple cause 
and effect mechanism, but, rather, the interconnections between 
them are the consequences of mimerous interactions and transfor- 
mations that refleet the complexity of the variables and processes 
involved, The discussion of and thinking on economic and social 
development are conventionally focused on the intermediate deter- 
Mminants of economic growth—with particular reference to the pro- 
ductive resources (capital, labor, and land) and their efficiency ~as 
well as the manifestations of social progress in different sectors 
(including housing, education, health, and so on); yet it is Now 
widely accepted that development is the niacroprocess of moderni- 
zation, which transforms the institutions of a society and the be- 
havior ‘of the social actors in that society! ? By the same token, 
the study of population trends is alse conceptualized within the 
context of its determinants such as fertility, mortality and mor- 
bidity, nuptiality and migration. It must be emphasized quickly, 
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however, that the significance of the cultural, social psychological, 
and institutional factors in determining these demographic varia. 
bles is generally accepted.’ > 
The theoretical notion being emphasized is that the inter. 
relations between population and development are governed by 
complex system of interconnections among a larg* "Umber of fac. 
tors and Variables, It i@ not a simple cause and effect relationship, 
With particular reference to the views of African political elites 
(concerning the relationship between, population and ‘develop. 
Ment), some questions ought to be posed. ALow do the political 
elites perceive the relationship between population and ‘develop. 
ment? To what extent do these Various perceplions SANS: 
them to formulate either explicitly gr implicitly pronatalist or antj- 
natalist population policies? Are such population policies either an 
integral part of, or distinct entitids from, an overall national develop. 
ment strategy? 7 
The prevailing perceptions of most African political elites ang 
policy-makers concerning the Intercounections between population 
and development in Africa have been analyzed independently by 
Okediji and Ghansal: 
Africa is undérpopulated and most African Countries Would 
benefit from having at least double their popu ation. The low 
population densities of Africg compared with those in other 
areas of the world: the existence of extenst¥e potential: pe. 
sources for development; the need to provide domestic 
markets for African products: the need for a large labor force 
for development: and the faet that nations such as Britain and 
Japan with KsAnatural resources and smaller land areas than 
many Africa¥f nations have been able to support larger Popn- 
lations and also Maintain high standards of IWIng are arcu. 
ments which have been used as rationalizatioM® against popu. 
lation control in Africa. 
With regards to the high rates of population growth and large 
family size, there are those who are of the View that large 
family size is desirable and conforms to traditional eXpecty- 


tions. In areas with extensive subsistence agriculture, children 
are still seen as indispensable assets in cultivalion: therefore, 
the more children a person has the more belp he will have jy 
the fields andthe greater his chances to augment his income, 
Another rationalization for raising large familtes im Africa jg 
the prevalence of high rates of infant mortally, especially jy 
the rural areas. Consequently, people raise any children asa 
kind of insurance against possible losses through infant 
mortality.’ ° : \ 

In a concerted effort to Cope with the problems of rapid Popu- 
lation increase, SOME African governments have enunciated Popula- 
tion policies favoring. AMON’ other action progres. family plan. 
ning programs. There are other African countries in which the 
governments have nol proclaimed a population policy, but May 
Sponsor or support private birth-co: tol progratt®: There ts also a 
third type, or those Countries in which government is interested in 
a policy of promoting population jnerease. 


Type 1: Countries that Have Antinatalist 
Population Policies ; 

For the purposes of this essay, a government ts considered to 
have adopted an antinatalisty policy when (1) it has incorporated 
birth-control programs into tts plan for soenal and economic de- 
velopment: (2) a recognized and responsible govern Official 
proclaims such a polieys and (3) thA activities within the country 
and the role of the government in such ACUVIbies indicate that such 
a policy prevails." © 

Of all African) countries, only Ghana, Kenya. Botswana, 
Mauritins, Morocco, Tunisia, and binied Arab Republic have rie 


plicit’ formal statements concerning the regnlalen of population 


@& vth rates from their curtent high Levels so as lO Promote sociy,. 
Praroraty n] s 
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economic devclopment. Official family planning Programs fo erate 
as a means of achieving the goal already differentiated. It must be 
added, however: that the Stated demographic objectives of the pop- 
ulation policies of these countries tend to vary 8¢COrding to Past 
population trends, cultural ang political peculiarities, and the avail- 
able resourees Of particular governments. 


Type 2: Countries that Have Not Proclaimed 
Official Population Policies But Support or 
Assist Family Planning Programs : e : 

A large pereentage of A frican@eountries are classifiable under 
type 2. Advocates from some of these countries: tspecially those 
working in the area of health, have made several attempts to call 
the attention of policy-makers to the high ral, of population 
increase in these countries and the role that family planning pro- 
grams can play in regulating this high rate. On the other hand, 
some of the economic planners in these countries are anxiously 
seeking information about the nature of population structure and 
processes in their countries, and the impact of the latter on socio- 
economic development. Brief references will now-be made to a few 
of these counttles. < 

The Gambian government started to show sO™M€ interest in the 
size and erowth of its Population when the results of the 1963 
censis were promulgated in 1965, A voluntary family planning 
association was i@augurated in 1968 with the moral support of the 
government. The reaction of the government to the recommenda- 
tions of a Poptlation Counejl mission that was COmmissioned to 
study the demographic and development situation in Gambia jn 
1969 hasnot yet beemdisclosed officially. ; 

Some Togelese tenon officials as early 8 1969 “did not 
appear to believe that the country would benefit from a population 
mach larger than at present, but were concerned rather with Popu- 
lation redistribution and general improvement i0 living standards, 
The government avoids the notion of sceking Lo fill up cmpty lands 
with a population boom, . ; . Although the rte of population 
erowth is not presently a matter of alarm, governMent planners do 
feel that rapid growth could hinder attempts to raise living stand- 


ards... Those thinking in terms of the educational realm, are 
particularly cognizant of this "7 * 


The government of Sierra Leone appegrs bo have adopted a 
nentralist position on the question of thyformulaton of a popu- 
lation policy. particularly on the issue of governmental support of 
family planning Programs. According to Thomas Dow, “While the 
government maintains an Of ficial position of ve neutrality with 
regard to family planning, it aflows the Planned Parenthood Associ- 
ation to provide services in- public as well as private facilities. |, 
The effect of existing family planning activites is negligible, 
Whether this will continue ty be the case will depend largely on the 
government's policy. If it Maintains its present Position of neu 
trality, this will effectively preclude any significant increase jn 
farnily planning in Sierra Leone. Conversely, if it endorses and 
financially supports family planning, substantial progress might be 
possible in the Near future. At the moment, thet® 's no indication 
that such a change is in the offing. 7 

The 1961-1965 Economic Development Plan of Dahomey 


‘contained important information on population and development. 


“The Dahomean population is growing rapidly. at 2.65% per vear. 
+. Tt is doubling every twenty-six years. ... Half the population 
is massed in the South, in 4 ccastal band represen Ling 7% of the 
country’s land area, which jy heading towards a high density... 
The Departments of the South-East and the North-West find them- 
selves grappling with formidable problems of Jocal Over-population. 
~ 2. 46% of the population is less than fifteen years of age, which 


renders more acute the problems of food, education, and employ- 
ment.!? 
Although the government. of Dahomey: has no poputation 
policy, it dges “ive . support to private activilles in family 
planning.? ° 
The government of enegal does not have an officially promul- 
gated population policy. However, some of the prominent eco. 


nomic planners are co®nizant of the consequences of rapid popata- 


tion growth rates EP social and economic development. A fertility 
survey) was carcied Out in 1O7O-L9T] to collect information {oy 
purposes of development planning. , 

Although the government has no formally declared population 
policy. tt does support the activities of the voluntary family plan- 
ning dssociatiou. amily planning is defined as a health Measure, 
and not as a means OF population control? +. 

The ease of Nigeria’ jy rather. uniqtte,, because the federal 
government fas not vet proclaimed of figs a population Policy, 
although the preseM) L970-197-4 National Development Plan de- 


voted about three-@larters of a) page to population matters, 
: : Be code, the é ; 
“Generally peaking Mean be said that Nigefia ts omg through a 


on phase of a nisin birth rate and declining 
death rata, legfing boa Potentially high rate of population growth. 


denee Suggests an estimated population growth rate of 


demographic tr 


Available, 
2.5% per anima. The youth-dependeney ratio is high. Per capita 
gacome ... is sUILTOW. So ig the rate of urbanization... 
the plan period, the Go 
‘tion policy hy megrating the various voluntary family planning 
schemes into the Everall health and social welfare program of the 
countty, a : 

Although Uganda has not yet promulgated an official popula- 
tion policy still Ute Second National Development Plan contained 
important information on the relationship betweet population 
srowth and economie development, “Population peter als siteli ig 
not the critical problem as it is in many develope countries, 
However. the high growth rate does mean that a large proportion 
of the populatiou isin the school age group. which makes the 


During 


ment will pursue a qualitative Popala- 


education burden uch greater than in most wealthier countries, 
whieh experience lower population growth. It also means that 
Uganda must -keeP Moving in order to stay the same place, 
Growth in outpul and employment of nearly So per annum is 
NECESSAEY in order CO maintain per capita stanclards and henee for 
increasing per capt Income an even higher rate of owth has to 
be improved. 7 : 

tyanda, like other countries such as Liberia. Zambia. ard 
Tanzania. allows PMivate voluntary fanuly planning @-cetations to 


provide medical seP¥ lees bo citizens who deta igh such services, 


Type 3: Countries That Have 
Pronatalist Policies 7 

Governments OF African countries such as Gong (Braxgay ite), 
Ivory Coast. Gabong Cameroons. | pper Volta. Valawi. Madavadoar. 
and Zambia are More concerned with prometing population 
veowth than decreasing it, |p support of ths policy . they have 
adopted measures such as family allowances, woOrlert > employ tert 
policies that inchide paid maternity leave and nursing breaks for 
mothers during office hours so that they can attend to their chit. 
dren, and prohibition of abortion and the sale of contricep tives, 

It should be emphasized that the scape and intensity of the 
application of these measures vary in these pronatalixt COUNtres , 
because private family. planning services are provided IN some of 


“~ 


them. . 
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Assessment of Family Planning Programs 
) in African Countries 


An objective analyst: cannot evaluate adequately family plan- 
uing programs in African countries except in the context of the 


preceding isgues that we have discussed; namely, a clarification of 


the concepts of population policy and development and the com- 
plex nature of the interconnections between them; the demo- 
oraphic structires and processes in Africa; and an appraisal of how 
political elites percetve the latter in relation to development 
planning. 

What are the merits of family planning programs? In the words 
of Mauldin, although most aafional family planning. programs have 
been adopted for economic reasons, family planning programs have 
also been adopted for reasons that are classified as follows: 

A. Human Rights 

|. Asa basic human right. af 
2. Preserving aptions (freedom of choice). 
3. Enhancing potentialities of the human personality. 
bk. ‘To allow mothers more time for work and study, 


< 
B. Health 


1. Wo reduce maternal mortality and morbMity: through 


> 


spacing and limitation of births. 


2. ‘To improve the mental health of women by the avoid- 
ance of unwanted pregnancies and births. 

3. ‘To reduce infant mortality and morbidity. 

b. To improve child health through spacing and limitation 
of the total number of births. 

5. To reduce the problem of the abandoned child, 


C. Abortion 
1. ‘To reduee health risks associated with illegal abortions. 
2. ‘Po reduce the total number of abortions for ethical 


reasons. 


D. Family Structure 
: ‘ : : a 
To strengthen the family through enabling the couple ito 
have the number of children desired. 


E. To reduce the rate of population growth in order to: 
1. Increase economic employment. 
2. Reditee unemployment. - 

3. Increase and improve editeation and educational partier 
pation. 

bo Serve as an adjustment: mechatusm for misration/ 
urbanization. 


5. Combat environmental/ecological deterioration. 
24 


6. Improve the climate for peace. 
Despite these laudable reasons for the establishinent of family 
planning programs ino Africa, these programs have been under 
vigorous attack because of their political. cultural, and health un- 
plications.2> lirst, political elites as well as intellectuals in most 
Atrican countries question the motivations of the Inghly industrt- 
alized nations for actively pushing and financially supporting family 
planning programs in Aftiea. They further argue that the political 
rhetoric from these same nations, which always repeats the notion 
that “population explosion” is a world problem, ignores the fact 
that the continentof Africa is underpopulated (when, for instance, 
one considers the vast areas of land that are cultivable) in) com- 
parison to other continents. The critical issue, sich argument con- 
tinnes, ts that an average person ine the) highly industrialized © 
countries of Enrope and America consumes more than four times 


the resources of the earth in comparison to an average person in 


ao CC. a ee 


. 
the less industrialized nations. A more equitable distribution of 
these resource among all citizens of the world is more desirable 
than advocating and vigorously pushing, programs of population 
control in the less industrialized courrtrieS. 

Second, the erities of family plannifg programs in the less 
industrialized nations also argue that the fertility figures of these 
nations ‘tend to be grossly exaggerated upwards in order to lend 
support to a neo-Malthusian solution of population growth in rela- 
tion to underdevelopment: in these nations. Contrary to this: kind 
of simplistic solution, it is forcefully argued that the subfertility 
and high infant mortality rates in’ Africa still constitute very vrave 
problems, 

Third. the 

~ 


programs in Africa is obnoxious and renders the low-ineorte eroups 


current Vadvertising approach” to family planning 
Vulnerable to deceit.and exploitation, This same eriticisn applies to 
the nse of incentives as coercive measures for low -in@ome. nonliter- 
ate. and rurally based parents ta subject: themselves to all forms 
of family planning prowrams. [tis in fact usually alleged that such 
coereve dnmecntives undernine the fundamental human rights of 
rach citizen. 

It must be emphasized that some of these eriticismts aire de- 
batables and the conelading part of this essay will address itself in 


part to suchta task. . % 
,Conclusion 


Population policy: and development: planning are related ina 
complicated mauner, and scholarship must identify and show these 
African Rwanda, 
Burundi, Bastern Kiva. and Tturte in Conga Kinshasa. certain parts 
of Renya. Uganda. and Ethiopia, the Malthusian problem of the 
balance between population anid resources is becoming rather pre- 


relationships. For same countries, such as 


carious, ‘Phese areas are not only mountainous, with a high) popur 
lation density, 


is becoming an impossibility . 


but the continuons intensinve ealtivation of the dane 
There ts population pressure on the 
land. Obviously. a population policy for this area will include pop- 
lation redistribution. family planning programs. and tnplementa- 
tion of all forms of social welfare and rural development schemes. 
On the 
demograpliuc survival has not yet been reached in aome resions of 
\frica: 


is too low. to 


other hand. it-must be emphasized ghat the threshold of 


and. in fact. the population density in some of the regions 


the | The 


inergase af population density in some of the rural areas ie the 


enhance an intensive enoltivation of and 


African continent imposes a transformation dn the techniqaes of 
ae 
production, which will surely contetbute to agricudtural develop- 


ment?’ For example, in dvory Coast. tt has been caleulated that as 
a resukt of the the 


the increase of the population density in Baoule 


construction of hvdroeleetrie dam att Nossou. 
(this ts a0 because 
of the resettlement of the majority of 75.400 inhabitants displaced 
by flood) will transform= the eXtensive coffee culture to an in- 
tensive one (Le. an inerease of 250 pereent of the vield has been 
predicted, thus leading toa comprehensive program of rural trans- 
formation)? 7 ‘Phis program of crural development. ts Consonant 


The | 


. . Lars . . ry . 
include! Jippro priate educational and traming components, health 


with a forward-looking population poliey as well. atter will 


services, population edieation. a svatentot social security. and 
forth» , 

It is vrossly erroneous to assume that population poliey means 
just family planning. It would appear that spart of the negative 
reactions of setmne African political elites to even a ntention ofthe 
“may be chte to the confusion created 


phrase “population problem 


in gi literature hy the tendency to use family planning >ynony- 
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a» 
mously with popnlation policy, It oe been demonstrated clearly in 
this discussion that population policy is broader in scope than 
family planning; and that population policy must be subsumed 
under an all-embracing program of national deve lopment. 

tt would appear that the heals of family planning programs as 
differentiated in this essay are generally acceptable; but, the eriti- 
cisms of such programs require further discussion, Tt is the respon- 
sibility of the highly industrialized nationg to clarify their motiva- * 
tions for getively financing family, planning programs in’ the less 
African pofitreal elites 


should place ereater emphasts on the quality of their population 


industrialized nations. On the other hand, 


rather than on quantity. Such an approach will obviously give im- 
petis inthe right direction to development planning. The “ad- 
vertising approach” to family planning programe in Africa should 


he completely abandoned. in other words. family planning pro- 


‘ 
erams in Afmea should become part of a movement for social and 
2 


crononne transformation | 
Finally, social scientists and demographers should take a hae 
look at the socioeconomic, 
Africa. 
vraphie problem will reorient poliey. suggestions in the literature, 


cultural, and environmental correlates 


of subfertility: in A thorough investigation of this demo- 


which up ta now appears to be dominated by a neo-Malthusian 
. ° f , ‘ \ 
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POPULATION/FAMILY PLANNING PROGRAMS 
IN LATIN AMERICA—PROBLEMS AND PROSPECTS 
4° 
Jose F. Patifio, M.D. *% 


. 


The need in Latin America for a population program: tailored 
to suit our needs is the subject of this paper. It isfabko concerned 


with the obstacles and resistance demovraphers ate encountering: 


in particular, the ignorance and irrattonality at vast masses of our 
people why shill refuse ta see population asa problem. and also the 
manner inwhiels aid is given to emergent nations a manner that 


has convinced many that birth control is noUung but a new 


colonial sure. ‘ 

Pam neither an expert demographer nora tamily planner. but. 
being a Latino. fam anxious to channel Tay teUvities toware the 
discovery of a solution that takes into consideration the true 


nature of Latina Amterteas it. soctoecanomic structure, the tdio- 


avncrasies of ny cotntry anbits people. 


. 


The Contrasts of Latin America 


Tt is a cotmtinon mistake to think of Latue \merica as a simele 
obs 


veouraphic whole, Ia the first phice. itis made apoot 22 individu- 


alistie mations. eael: comtaimiite extremely diverse ethnic and 


¢ultural vrodps. \ondmber of factors have imposed on it a super 


ficial unity: chiefly. a varied pre-Conquest way of life which was fob: 


lowed by S00 years asa Spanish colony and then by a period of 


economic dependence 2 

\ tremendous mingling of races anda clash of cultures have 
led to a bloenttural svnthesis that is still in progress. Phe develop- 
Vent process has manifested violently contrasting patterns. We find 


positive factors dike democracy. with a real participation of the 


routrastiue with intermittent reeression to authori: 


people, 


tarianiso. Cabtural freedom and brilliance are to die found side bs 


side with obscurantisnu: the traditional strength and structure of 

. 7 . 4 . hos . . aoe i 1 
the family with comon law unions tn which illegitimate children 
are abandoned to Hive as beggars and delinquents: economic de: 


velopment of great sophistication with vegetating magges: virulent’ 


nationalism’ with solid) regionalism: and a fatalistic, pseudo- 
religiosity witht free clioice. Phere is also the impact of Westerh 
civilization ogour people to be considered. A diffusion of Westert 
arts. scienc® and techuology stimulated a heterogerjeous and at 
times contradtetory pultural production, seen in the plastic, 
artistic. musical. literary. and scientifie creative works of ‘Latin 
America, 

Of all the regions ‘in process of development, Latin America 
has the highest average per capita income. and is the region in 
whiell it: has continued to rise at a higher rate than in any ofthe 
other emercent areas. 

It is this very diversity. of national characteristics, these con 
trasts. that hax made the task of demographic research pecutiarly 
difficult, and. as at consequence, itis difficult too to define well- 


formulated polictes. 
A Demographic Profile of Latin America 


At the tart of the crAtiiry the total population of Latin 
America amounted to some 63 millions, a figure well below: the 
present day population of Brazil At current rates of increase. Latin 
Amenca will multiply ten times by the end of the century. and 
rival the current popalation of China.” 

With a population of 300 million in L973. Eatin Amica has 
all the demographic clfaracteristics of the developing countries. 
Geueral mortality rates have been declining consistently, and in 
some places they are even lower than those of highly, developed 
counties, Unfortunately. birthrates have not followed the same 
trends, the average being over two and a half times higher than 
those of developed countries. in contrast to mortality, no 
Latin American country has comparable programs for dealing with 
ferthty. 2.07 This imbalance between births and deaths has pro- 
duced the highest growth rate ins the world, with a population 
doubling itselPevery 25 vears. , 

The world growth rate of about 2 percent is topped by that of 
the Latin American countries, where itis approximately 3 pereent. 
It is the high growth rate of the population of Latin America, 
rather than its size or density. that is causing very serious problems, 
and itis most necessary fo emphasize this fact since Latin America, 
with only 7 percent of the world’s population. is not densely popu- 
tated. Only EE Salvador, Haiti. and the Dominican Republic can be 
regarded as relatively overpopulated. It is ignoranee of these facts 
that has led to a faulty urasp of the problém and given rise to a 
feeling that it is time ontr vast spaces of land were filled in. 

The population structure is lopsidedly yauny. and the high 


percentage of children under 13 has brought about a lrivgh depend: 


jeuiey rates wilh all it} economic implications. Even so. the infant 


mortality rate is three times Che average prevailing in developed 
cotltutries. Phe decline achieved in 1969 fell TO percent below the 
tarcet proposed by the hatin Umerican presidents when they met 
at Punta del beste) \nd itis the thousands of our children dying 
datly of easily preventable causes who have given rise to the expres: 
sion “luxury deaths.” 

Weare allagreed that population and health are closely iter: 
related. a fact thoroughly discussed at special meetings.” and that 
the development: process, coupled with the activitjes of health pros. 
grams. could easthy bring about changes in the levels aud trends of 
demographic variables affecting the growth, the size, aml structure 


of the population. The interplay of the two, now generally ae- 


‘ 
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cepted by the medical profession, does, however, retain contro- 
versial areas where it appears illogical to work for planned families, 
while infant mortality rates continue so high, Nonetheless, this is 
perfectly logical to those who cannot forget the very high rate of 
induced abortions, one of the principal causes of mortality and 
morbidity in the countries of Latin America. 

Demographic @@idies today allow us to see the importance of 
two groups: those under 15.and women of reproductive age, These 
studies show that six out of ten Latin Ameticans have to be covered 
by comprehensive materaal and child welfare programs, which in- 
clude family planning. Facts of this nature will have to be con- 
csidered by ministries of health in programmapg their activities. and 
‘by universities in the qualitative and quantitative building up of 
health teams. 

The mést significant demographic 
population growth rate. is the 
causing serious economic, adminty 
this should be added the fact tt 
to rise in some countries. 


fact. besides the accelerated 
cural-urban migration, which ts 
Ative, and health problems. To 
Tertility continues, apparently, 
Unfortunately, the rate of this migration 
is higher in Latin America than in developed counteges: higher. too, 
than the rate atewhich we are modernizing ourselves and) our 
industries. ; a a 
In a region of very uneven ine ome dis beibution: thaveraye per 
capita income for Latin America is $352 a year. and apart from 


economic factors. the anain causes of Chis unevenness are an ac- 
celerated popnlation urowth, the small participation of women in 
industry, and the underemployment and nnemployment resulting 
from migration, Within this overall picture, there exist certain very 
telling differences among countries that characterize the problem. 
For example. most of these countries have high birthrates, yet 
those of Argentina and Uruguay are as low as those for developed 
countries. Curiously enough, both of these have the lowest: per 
capita GNP growth rate of any in Latin America: for while the 
growth rates for other countries have been about 5 percent, in 
these two’ they have remained steady at 3 percent. Nevertheless, 
both have achieved extremely satisfactory figures in education and 
health and nutrition, a sign of a most favorable social development. 
* On the other hand. Brazil, Mexico. and Venezuela, with some 
of the world’s highest economic growth rates, and faced with ex- 
tremely rapid population growth, have been unable to achieve any- 
thing like the social development of Argentina and Uruguay. 
Other-comparisons, too, ean be made using different indicators 
of social and economic development. Rural-orban migration, for 
example, is a process that. in Latin \merica. started in) Argentina 
and Uruguay well ahead of the other countries and is a process that 
beeame absorbed into the societal fabric years ago. In the other 
countries this process is sUlL active. 
Perhaps this analysis could lead some to apply tentative con- 
clusions to an analysis of Latin \inerica. especially to Brazil, 
Mexico, and Venezuela: 
A high demographic growth rate does not appear to have 
held up geonomic development. 

2 Neither has Peeonomic development: slowed down demo- 
graphic growth cate or impeded the search fora solution to 
social problents. 


However, the stark fact remains that when so much of the 

economic growth is absorbed by population growth, what ts left 
over is insufficient to promote social development. 

itis a well known fact that development is generated by 

the economic surplus accumulated by society. But this surplus. 

like the (rostrations of modern Tantalus. has been devoured by 

the demographic excess. Neither health. nor ednealion, nor 
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even agricultural production, have been able to keep up in the 
unevert race theyPhave been forced to run with an explosive 
population growBh.? ry 


Only in Argentina and Urugnay, with less population pressure, 
more recently in Cuba, and, during the last 20 years, in Chile (in 
Cuba and Chile fundamental structaral changes have been carried 
out) have the social services been able to reach satisfactory levels of 
cove raze. , 

It must be emphasized that | in “studying Latin America, the 
connections among economic growth, population growth, and social 
development will have to be ¢ sanniea with much greater care than 
they have received to date. En this respect, modern research tech- 
niques could make effective short-term contributions. Various 
institutions, national and international, as important as the Colegio 
de Meéxieo, ee and HLO, ate already developing interesting 
operational resdarch, based on mathematical models. 


A Lack of Demographic Awareness 


The Status of Demography 


, 


sab: 


“What we have agreed to call the popalation explosion has 
taken place ina world wherein de ‘mography is completely un- 
known.or totally disregarded, excluded from the unive rsilics, 
despised by economists. and ignored by the “common man.’ 
This all-important science has been al a stand: stil for at least 
two centuries ina semicbarbarous condition.* 


Hf this is true of the world as a whole, how much truer itis of 


Latin America. Until a short time ago, demography. as an inde- 
pendent discipline, was not taught anywhere. And even today, tt is 
excluded from the curriculum of all but a few of our universities, 
where it is usually taught badly, superficially, and by people with 
litte training: in medical schools, basic demography is only dis- 
seminated from a limited viewpoint. 

Not so long ‘ago. very few professional people (including econ- 
omists. sociologists, and politicians, even those with some know- 
dedge of demography) fully realized the dynamic role that the pop- 
wation will have to play if itis to bring about the dobal changes 
that will enable emergent societies to achieve a welfare economy 


and to raise the quality of their communal lives. 
The Problem from the Social Angle 


In most Latin American conntries, only a toy handful of 


people have access to objective information on the biological and 
socioeconomic changes connected with population dynamics. Cer- 
tainly the vast 


majority. living out their marginal lives at- sub- 


sistence levels, can hardly be expected to visualize the unmensity 
of the problem, much bess to make any contribution to its solution. 
For these vert poor, illiterate people can sce no connection be- 
tween having fewer children and an improvement in the quality of 
their lives. 

In the words of an ex-president of Colombia, Dr. Carlos Lleras 
Restrepo, on the way this problem affects people at various levels 
of society : 


This ine quality [of opportunity | to which bE have referred, ts 
reflected in the motives affecting a sense of responsibility in 
family planning. Among the upper and middle classes one 
finds many examples of people taking this) responsibility 
seriously, but very seldom among the working class, though 
this is beginning to appear even here today. Regarde ‘d from thie: 
angle of social “nobility. what is the result ok this i irresponsi- 
bility ” Without question an increase in’ the stru¢tural im- 


Less than ten years ago an outstanding Muropean demographer 


ry 


balance of each society. Upper class families have a much 
easier access to education and to the health services, whereas it 
ia daily becoming more difficult to give the poor the necessary 
health services and educational opportunities, simply because 
they are too numerous and immediately outgrow whatever is 
provided for them.® } 


Pa 
Still more serious is the fact that only very few schootthildren 
_ receive any population, education, leading to an ignorance that will 


most certainly make itself felt in the years to come, should they 
ever enter a university or when they become adult members of 
society. . 

All this leads to the conclusion that if in Latin America as a 
whole there is lithe awareness of the size and implications of the 
population problem, it is even truer that the people Jack a clear 
understanding of the ways in which it could be approached, Al 
though some studies have shown a recognized need for limiting or 
spacing out births, this goes no farther.than good intentions, and 
the need remains on the surface of sensitivity, never effecting any 
real change in sociocultural behavior, much less in sexual behavior, 
in a way that enables us to foresee rapid demographic transition 
‘similar to that which occurred in developed countries. Only where 
advanced cultural patterns have become widespread at a high level, 
as in the ease of Argentina and Uruguay, has there been possible a 
lowering of the birthrate, though as yet no empirical research has 
been able to establish the cause and effect relationship. , 

This situation, with all its shades of difference in a region so 
varied in culture and language, has convinced us that within the 
great problem sparked by the demographic irrationality, of Latin 
America, nothing is more likely to contribute to its solution than 
knowledge —using “knowledge” in its widest: sense ty include a 
rigorous examination of the facts, disseminating the results of re- 
search, and the communication of objective information. 

Obviously an intellectual approach of this kind cannot exclude 
structural elements as substantial as political, economic, and re- 
ligious factors, or those other factors known internationally as 
“power relationships,” which so greatly influence issues with high 
political contents. 


Family Planning and Population Policies 


Studies carried owt in Latin America by national and foreign 
research teams have shown that among members of the upper and 
middle classes there exists a general and individual awareness of the 
need for family planning. Nevertheless, awareness has nowhere 
been translated into a concrete consciousness that senses the ad- 
visability or the need to face the population problem, Certainly, 
nowhere has it settled into the formulation of explicit, population 
policies or produced the design of large-scale family planning pro- 
grams. This situation, at first glance apparently contradictory, ap- 
pears, on closer examination, perfectly logical when one comes 
face to face with the whole constellation of shortcomings that 
characterizes the underdevelopment of the region as a whole and 
the countries individually.” 

Yaropolk Guzevaty, of the USSR Academy of Sciences. has 


Jo. itis advisable to take steps to control births in those 
dee png countries with an excessive population crowth, and 
necessary fm many cases when one considers the developinent 
of the country as a whole; but control only attennates the 
social problem, without solving it. Lowering the birth rate will 
not in itself freé. developing countries from the need to search 
vigorously for means to achieve agrarian reform, to modernize 
industry and agrictdtural production, and to raise the level of 
education and culture? 
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The complexity of this problem arises from a variety of ele- 
ments. fn the first place, family planning services operate only in a 
very limited individual social context, which could be described as 
strictly “medieal” or “biological,” using these wards in their most 
limited scientific connotation. Thé rationales for provitiag thye 
services are Lo improve the mother’s health and to avoid unwanted 
children and/or abortions. Even though family planning activities 
are conducted within health programs, they are still surrounded by 
a political atmosphere clearly hostile to their advancement. This 
inevitably linits the scope of their programs ang makes their evalu- 
ation poor, both quantitatively and qualitatively? 


The setting tp of integral population policies 


, however, should 
be preceded by a careful analysis of the whole context—economic, 
social, political, religious, and legal--of each country, to be fol- 
lowed by coordinated activity in such areas as housing, education, 
health, and nutrition. [f the aim is to achieve a demographic ration- 
ale’? it is only reasonable to suppose that this will be achieved by 
simultaneous action on every part of sociely. 

If the various components of a development plan are con- 
sonant with the overall targets of a population policy, a demo- 
graphic rationale will be achieved, provided those measures are 
adopted that reflect the social and political: feelings about popu- 
lation ina way that feads to action and development. 

This position of overall functional change, which has the sup- 
port of radical leftist groups, is outlined by Stycos in these words: 

That high fertility that has in fact persisted for decades in 

Latin American countries, with rapidly dechning mortality 

rates, lends some empirical evidence to the argument that basic 

socio-economic changes are necessary preconditions for .fer- 
tility decline." ! 


The adherence of We majority of social scientists to this con- 
cept must be borne in mind when evaluating the reality of the 
situation into which the population programs are to be launched. 
There is a desire of some of the more educated groups in Latin 
America-~including liberal politicians, humanists, and scientists, 
each in his own country deeply interested in the problem—to de- 
velop a genuine population awareness, buta series of real obstacles, 
factual and ideological, have prevented the realization of this wish. 
Of the many obstacles, perhaps the greatest is ignorance; the ab- 
sence within each country of anything like an awareness that there 
is. such a thing as a population problem, tlow in such an atmos- 
phere can a demographic policy be formulated and activated? 

We must emphasize the need to tailor population policies to 
suit the general political atmosphere. Ideally, family planning pro- 
crams, whether part of a government policy or not, should develop 
within the national framework, while remaining free of every shade 
of political interference. 


Criticisms of Population Programs 


Many factors, interwoven from contradictory ideologies, have 
built up into uneven resistance to population programs, Subjec- 
tively, the attitude of suspicion and distrust that prevails in many 
quarters owes much to the fact that of all the arguments used in 
favor of population programs, very few are homemade: most come 
from abroad. 

There is a tendency to set up prograins that have been success- 
ful elsewhere without adjusting them to the local conditions of 
countries that have for centuries lived under colonial domination. 
These countries, which today feel that they are the objects of 
political and economic discrimination, tend to view with suspicion 
inost of the ideas that come from the great lands where the power 
lies. a feeling that is bolstered by ideological reasoning, often 
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highly subjective, superficial, and misinformed. But, to quote T.G. 
‘Sanders, “they also reflect an extraordinary insight into the pater- 
nalism and lack of sensitivity which have traditionally governed 
programs initiated by the U.S. in Latin America.”"? 

Measham, examining this against its historical background, has 
stated: “A frequently forgotten fact is that, in large measure, bilat- 
eral assOciations between countries were until very recently either 
_ colonialist, exploitative or both. Bilateral assistance which was not 
primarily an expression of foreign policy and/or in pursuit of do- 
mestic, commercial interests, is largely a post World War II phe- 
nomenon.” Then, examining the situation of countries emerging 
from political colonialism, Measham reaches conclusions that are 
equally valid for all Lath American countries, since none are really 
free, but “they still, to a greater or lesser extent, suffer from the 
after-effects of colonialism, and exploitation from) within and 

without.” 3 

Added to this view of the foreign policy of the great powers, 
the absence of a native demographic awareness appears to 
strengthen the importance of these feelings. Spokesmen of leftist 
nationalistic, groups and of masses, not necessarily of the left, yet 
identified with populist causes, use the same arguments for the 
same purposes, although with varying emphases. Listening to them, 
one catches a general consensus polarizing about the “state of de- 
pendence” that contributes so powerfully to keeping most coun- 
tries of Latin America from overcoming their backwardness. One 
comes to realize that fot, many people here, family planning is just 
a new trick, the latest form of oppression, a new kind of colonial 
exploitation. 

Both Stycos!4 and Sanders! ® have analyzed the philosophy of 

“certain highly vocal exponents of this Latin American nationalism, 
especially those who maintain that family planning is determined 
to puta brake on the growth of the population of Latin America 
(and especially of Brazil) and that the drive behind it comes from 
abroad. These naionalists feel that our peoples, with their mixed? 

blood, are potentially strong, ready to mix freely with all the other 
peoples of the world and to identify easily with them, For ther, 
family planning is an attempt to age a vigorous young race. They 
point out that the very pressures of population create the revola- 
tionary preconditions ‘essential to. social change, whiclt it is: the 
purpose of family planning to arrest. They argue that those pro- 
moting birth control will fail in Latin America because the middle- 
class consumer values they are peddling so. paternalistically are 
totally irrelevant to the people of Latin America, and only a few 
small middle-class groups are prepared to accept these values. 

Groups from the conservative right, traditionally Catholic, and 
-sometimes even the Church itself, base their opposition to popula- 

tion programs, even those reduced to mere family planning, on 
morality. [t should be noted, however, that the opposition of the 
Charch has tarned out to be less formidable and decisive than was 
at first expected. The Church appears to be thoughtfully con- 
linning to wait and see, while maintaining its own interpretation of 
social improvernent. 

Some important sections of society hold a view Uhat the demo- 
eraphic problem is the result of social backwardness, and that a 
population transition will inevitably take place in cach country 
that modernizes itself. As examples, they put forward Northern 
Earope and the United States. Population growth rates will, they 

csay, then be compatible with progressive, well-balanced social wel- 
fare. This belief in the recurrence of identical historical situations, 
while leaving the solution of concrete problems very nich in the 
lap of Proyidence, forees man to subinit to all the uncertainties the 
future may bring. 
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Whenever we find a position of outright:criticizm tp popula- 
tion programs, we sce an incapacity to grasp the magnitulle of the 
problem in all its gravity, or the detachment to face it.4Stycos, 
referring to the results of recent research, says: 

In sum the available evidence from Latin American studies of 

leadership indicates: 1) that a large proportion are uncon- 

vinced that a population problem exists in their country; 
indeed many believe that rapid growth is needed; 2) most 
favor family planning programs, as opposed to population con- 

* trol programs, but even here substantial minorities are against 
such programs; 3) there is some evidence that the upper classes 
are more conservative than the lower classes.’ 


Role and Image of Foreign Aid 


The part played by foreign aid within the whole development, 
context merits careful consideration, and this is especially true of 
the aid provided for population programs, where the participation 
of governmental and even of private agencies becomes particularly 
controversial. 

Foreign aid is rightly looked upon as, potentially, one of the 
most powerful tools of modern imperialism, a feeling that has’ 
grown stronger, in these parts, with the disappearance of Ken- 
nedy’s concept of the Alliance for Progress, to be replaced by an 
apparently restricted, paternalistic approach to social improve- 
ments, limiting itself to preconceived plans and fornjulae. 

Although well-handled foreign aid could be ofthe greatest 
benefit, it has served to raise the misgivings andyaspicions of the 
Third World countries that have grown up with it. These feelings 
have been expressed by authoritative spokesmen of the developing 
countries, as well as by intellectuals in countries providing aid, 
including the United States. Everett Hagen, professor of economics 
at MIT, has put it this way: “After the Second World War low 
income countries received the impression that the U:3, had scant 
respect for their way of life, and was only interested in manipu- 


lating them for its own ends")? 


The fact that aid programs are rot only sponsored by govern- 
mental agencies, but are often seen as having a political slant, has 
caused suspicions that not even the multilateral institutions 
through which they are now channeled have been able to allay. 
Even the image of academic and philanthropic institutions, such as 
private foundations, is not free of the tarnish of “ideological con- 
tamination.” This can be avoided as donors recognize the hdpes 


‘and authentic values of potential receivers, even: when, as so often 


happens, aid is required to bring these very hopes and values to the 
surface, 

A refusal to accept foreign aid in the field of population bas 
led to the rejection of funds for programs having nothing to do ° 
with it. This rejection is inseparable from the overall concept of 
“dependence” on outside help, a concept much heard today in the 
world of Latin American scientists and politicians.’® University 
authorities find it hard to understand why it should be so difficult 
to get. for instance, a medical education program financed by aid 
donors, when funds are so lightly granted to family planning. This 
imbalance often means that educational institutions, in which, ac- 
cording to ideas regarding modernization, the greater part of aid 
should be concentrated, end up by rejecting even adequately fi- 
nanced population programs, 

True foreign aid is that which, with no strings attached, aims at 


-reinforcing and multiplying native values, leadership, and potenti- 
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alities. This kind of aid will always be readily accepted and well- 
used. 


A passing reference should be made to the disastrous influence 
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of the bareencralt machinery i in donor agencies, especially in 
governmental institutions. While top management has a wide and 
generdus approach to our problents, the attitude of the middle 
echelofis is only too often rigid and narrow. (“I go by the book.”) 
Obviously a balance must be maintained between a discerning flexi- 
bility and-cold administrative efficiency. Careful supervision, how- 
ever, should make it possible to prevent an obsessive “sticking to 
—-the-rales” from blocking the true purpose of aid. 

| have tried not to prejudge positions or their theoretical 
soundness, but by analyzing different points of view and reactions 
to concrete situations, | think two provisional conclusions can be 
reached, There is, in this field. a controversial ideological factor. 
based on ignorance of the facts or a lack of sound research into 


their interplay. with cach other, The other important pple 


connected to the manner in which aid is granted to pepulation 
programs for Latin American countries. 


, . The Road to Reason 


Family planning in Latin America has achieved positive results, 
ai my purpose is inno way to overtook this. But this does seem 
to be the moment to coordinate the efforts of those seriously 
adel with the population problem: those who approach it 


humanistically. Coordination should be achieved at an inter- 


national as well as national level, on the following two points: 


t. Massive efforts to insure the expansion of knowledge and 
the scientific understanding of the population problem 


2. Achange in the nature of foreign aid 


The first could be brought about largely by intensifying re- 
search and teaching, principally in the universities. CELADE: has 
recognized that the medical schools have been the driving force 
behind demographic. esearch in Latin America, and that Lae has 
not been the ease either in Europe or in the United States.'? As 
long dgo as 1969, Dr. John A. D. Cooper, president of the AAMC, 
pointed ont the challenge facing those members of medical fac- 
culties doing research into the characteristics of population growth: 
“This is meahably the greatest challenge: ever levelled at them for it 
cuts across all borders and boundaries. [t is not just a clinieal or 
social, , economic and 


biological problem. tt és also 


920 


political, 


oral. 

I feel. too, that there is a need to augment the support being 
giten to biosocial research. This much was admitted at the pre- 
liminary discussions held during the [972 International Develop- 
ment Conference: there is an urgent need to establish a compre- 
hensive, long-term research program for social sciences in the hope 
of redching a better understanding of the problem, and vetting 
better proposals for programs. Continued dependence on impro- 
vised reskarch is out of the question. , 


A conference called by the Council on Fligher Education in 


American Republics (CHEAR) in 1966, to define the position of 
demography among scientific disciplines within the academe struc- 
ture, came to the same conclusion. The need was clearly estab- 


lished to drivA abead with teaching and research.in demography as 
r r 


it relates to medicine, sociology, and economics. ‘Those taking part 


in the econferencdy felt that this would be the best way to obtain the 


desired informatiin and to define most clearly the implications of 


population dynamits within an interdisciplinary framework. 


Yet, strange to\say, some of the strongest resistance to family 


planning programs has come from the universibes themselves, 


whose medical schoadls, at the same time, can show concrete 


achievements in this field and never cease pressing for increased 


sound objective teaching on populgtion problems. Education is, 


mbennially our most important multiplier, and without it’ there 


would be littke hope of effecting ghanges in behavior patterns, and 
more ¢ especially i in re prochic tive patterns. . a 
Personally, bam convinced that if we conld set off (and here I 


use the words of the authors of The Limits to Growth)?? a Coper- ° 


nican revolition in the minds of people, the impact of, service 
programs would be immense. But if teaching. programs outside this 
field receive teduced support, then family planning will be even 


more vulnerable and will become-the-target of-attacks of’ growing 


virulence from its critics. 

As for foreign aid, perhaps in the future it may come to be 
considered less a gift from a rich nation to a poor neighbor 4 to start 
development programs in fields previously outhined by the donor, 
than a kind of partnership in which the interests of the recipients 
are of overriding impor tane ¢, not only at the opel srational but at the 
decision-making level. 

It is certain that litle 6f what has been done-could have been 
achieved without foreign aid. However, | feel that it wif never be 
accepted as fully as it dea eves to beamtil the doner agéne ies offer 
it for comprehensive, carefully selected areas of activity and until 
the receiving countries accept it freely for programs chosen and 
designed by them, for themselves. We cannot sufficiently empha- 
packaged programs without con- 
sulting the instititions interested in them, or charged with their 


size the danger of “offering” 
execution. [tis true, however, that agencies, partioularly private 
agencies, granting foreign aid, have during the last few years tended 
to allow the receiving “countries to take a hand qn working up 
programs, and in choosing those best suited to their needs. To this 
end, regional offices have been set up, where experts from many 
countries work together at the task of selecting the priorities to be 
applied to aid programs, At a higher level, advisers to directive 
bodies are placed on committees as memb« , Even citizens of 
nations receiving foreign aid have been seen on these same boards. 


Moreover, these agencies have given spiritual, as well as financial, 
support to new insights tirngd up by research, especially those 
concerned with social development, going so far as to back the 
efforts of leaders and intellectuals whose modern and progressive 
positions have sometimes provoked resistance in their own home 
countries, 

To conelnde, let me undertine the main points put forward by 
this paper: 


I. Even atthe risk of poaching on the preserves of other dis- 
ciplines, there must be an intensification of demographic research 
that regards the population ae as a single whole, and seeks 
objective Knowledge, of the facts. This implies a strengthening of 
the statistical infrastructure, to provide a’steady flow of sy stema- 
tized information-long accepted as the prerequisite for studies or 
decision-making in this field. 

At the same time, support must be forthcoming for special 
branches of research, particularly ste of an interdisciplinary 
nature, which can observe demographic facts in a new fight, and 
may sueceed in seeing a fresh interplay between them, . 


2. To start population education at various levels, formally and 
informally : to make people aware of the facts of population dy- 
namics, as clearly defined and as rationally as possible, bnt parti- 
cularly to open their eyes to its effects in their own daily lives. To 
achieve this, special attention should be paid to such points as the 
development and training of a teaching staff. at long last wholly in 
Latin American institttidns: to make re vading and teaching material 

casily available: and to ensure that the contents are effec tive by 
carefully preparing it for various levels and by actively developing 
new and effective methods of instrieton., 


3. Family planning programs should be encouraged to find 
their way back into their scientific context, and eschew all political 
overtones that unfortunately in the past have been allowed to color 
them. 
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4. To revise and readjust the concepts that have. previously. 
ided programs of external aid, and the procedures for granting it. 
his means revising and eliminating the ideas and mistakes that 
have erept into programs of external aid: the so-called imnpositional 
factors, the impatience and faulty interpretation that seck to 
achieve results while overlooking the true state of things and failing 
to insist on eareful studics and research, 
Adequate mechanisms should be set up to discover and, within 
the plans for foreign aid, to take into consideration the interests of 
-—-the-recipients, even if this implies. a fair share in the discussions 
leading up to joint decision-making. 
As. foreign aid for population programs Should be granted in 
a friendly atmosphere of give and! take, which bears in mind other 
fields within the cultural and socioeconomic framework that are 
also in need of support. i 
_ Lonly hope that the way f see things in Latin America, and the 
conclusions | have drawn, will be received as a contribution to the 
strengthening of our partnership, and. to the mutual respeet be- 
tween our peoples, through which, finally, we shall raise the 
quality of individual lives and societies. "” 
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“discussion points” 


EMERGING ISSUES IN POPULATION POLICY 
AND POPULATION PROGRAM ASSISTANCE 


_ Mercedes B. Concepcion 
The 


grams and the constraints, financial or otherwise, that-are respon- 


vilticulties encountered in national family planning: pro- 


sible for them are some of the = ms to be considere d by this 
erence. The 0 


culled from) interviews mith social scientists aaa a 


various 
Asian countries, is not to provide: definitive answers. Ratlrer, it lists 
for consideration by the Bellagio HL Popula- 


tion Conference, and seeks to broaden the scope from fanuly plan- 


ning programs alone to population programs. 
An Overview : 

The factual framework within which this paper is placed has 
perhaps been best described by Dorothy Nortman in the Septem- 
ber, E972 edition of Population and Family Planning Prograins: A 
Factbook, published by the Population Council. Here are some 
brief extracts: 

According to United! Nations’ estimates. the Asian population 
(hast Asia excluded) will increase by 2.81 percent between 1970 
and LOTS. Compare this with 2.75 percent 
1905-1970. é 


These estimates are cited to show that the population growth 


recorded = for 


ratécin Asia is still increasing. This may seem paradoxical. sinc © 


fe sadly has been declining. The growth rate continues to increase, 
however, because the death rate is dropping faster. both relatively 
and absolutely, than the birthrate. There is potential for further 
reduction of the death rate, and hence for still higher growth rates. 
hife expectancy at birth in the countries of Asia (excluding Mast 
Asia) is estimated at 51.8 years. in contrast with the (1.2 years in 
the more developed countries (for both sexes contbined. for the 
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period 1970--1975). The real potential for growth, however; lits 
Jess in further minclanily reductions than in the present age struc- 
ture of the re gion’s population. It is a structure that ensures con- 
tinned yrowth well into the next ceatury, 

Even if Asian couples were to start to reproduce immediately 
only to the extent necessary to replace themselves (al a net repro- 
duction rate of 1), population wonld continue to grow. There is a 
relatively high proportion of persons currently in and entering the 
reproductive ages. They are likely to proditce more births than the 
total deaths that would ocenr anrong the population. Even at re- 
placement rates, therefore, population would not stabilize until the 
age structure stabilizes. 

Fertility in Asia outside of East Asia is presently nearly three 
tines the replacement level. Thus, prospects of an immedigte drop 
toreplacement are virtually nil Jf this level could be reached by the 
turn of the century, the population in this part of the globe would 
increase from the present: 2.2 
2050. 

With a moderate but nonetheless meaningful fertility decline 


billion to 5.5 billion in the year 


that brought about a net reproduction cate of TL by about the year 
2050, the population of Asia would be around 9.9 billion, 4.5 
times what it is now. 

This view of Asia reflects essentially the youthful age structure 
of its populations and. the levels of fertility that are well above 
those needed for replacement. By contrast, in the economically 
advanced countries, fertility is about 20) percent above replace- 
ment, and even below replacement ina few countries, Also, the age 
structuge is characterized by a smaller proportion of persons in the 
peak childbearing years. The present) demographic situation is 
uniqne. Given a 2.3 percent population growth tate in Asia, popu. 
lation is expected to double in 30 years. 

There are also major qualitative distinctions among the coun- 
tries that grew rapidly in the pre-World War Hera and those with 
rapid population growth today. In the past, population growth and 
industrialization: hand; today, popnulation growth 


higher than those that prevailed in 


went hand 


rates are two to four times 
Europe during its comparable ape of development. As a group, 
the Asian countries are growing at 2.3 percent per year, the more 


‘developed countries at | percent per year. 


Regional Differences 

Differences in growth rate by subregion are ree: South- 
west and Southeast Asia are the fastest-growing subregions. Their 
birthrates are not any higher than those of the other developing -- 
areas in Asia, except Bast Asia; but their death rates are lower. The 
United Nations estimates that the birthrate is about 4b per thou- 
sav on the average and the death rate between 15 and and 16 per 
thousand. Thus, the resultant annial population growth rate ds 
about 2.8 percent per year. Should this tre _ continue, the popula 
tion in these two subregions will double in 2.5 years. 

These rates are historically unprecedented for any major area 
for any’ protracted period. To appreciate this, it should be noted 
that in their demographic transition from high to low birth and 
death rates, the countries of Murope rarely grew by as much as | 
percent per year. [ven at this rate, population pressure built np, 


and much of it was released through enrigration. a safety valve no 


longer available today. : 
{ncomes 

Per capita income. as an indicator of economie development, 
has many limitations. In spite of these limitations, it is a useful 
measure of development because it ts highly correlated with demo- 
graphic, social. and technological gis well as economic, phenomena. 


‘ 


In the: developed world, per capita income (gross national 
_ product for 1970 in U.S. dollars) is over $3,000. It is less than 
$300in Asia. 

Moreover, the gap is eaning wider. From 1963 to 1970, real 
per capita income (gross domestic product) increased 29 percent in 
the developed areas compared with 16 percent in Asia (exchiding 
Japan). With Japan's contribution, the figure would increase to 44, 


. The annual average gain would be 3.6 percent from. the very. much. 
higher hate in the developed countries as compared with 2 perce nt 


“in Asiart countries outside of Japan. 
Other Indices a , 
The’ rates of industrial and agricultural growth of the Asian 
region scem satisfaétory. They exceeded, to some extent, the 


.antinatalist policy and a family planning program. 


-growtth rates of industry and agriculture in the more developed 


areas in the period 1963 to 1970. It should. be noted, however, that 
these are ‘gains in aggrepate, nol per capita, produc Lo 

‘The average annual 8.9 percent increase in industrial produc- 
tion in Asia, excluding Isracl and Japan (71 percent overall in the 
period 1963 ‘to 1970), is impressive, but the gain is from a base 


level that is low, in absolute terms and relative to the more devel- 


oped countries. - 

To eliminate the differences in aggregate industrial production 
between the more déveloped regions si Asia at their respective 
rates of increase would take about 150 years. This is not to suggest 
that such rates can or.will persist for this duration of time. 


Daily Bread 


The gains in ageregate food production are sizable until cae 


looks at the per capita figures. These show that for Asia as a whole 
(excluding China), the 33 percent increase in total production in 
1969—1971 in comparison to 10 years earlier represented a gain of 
only 3 percent per capita. 

In the more -developed countries, moreover alloc most 
people were adequately nourished in the base year, per capita food 
‘production in 1969-- 1971 16 percent above. the ‘level that 


prevailed a decade earlier. 


Power 

For international comparisons, per eipita energy consumption, 
may be the best indicator of modernization. Modern technology 
requires inanimate energy. Generally, 
greater pre cision than can other indicators. 

Difference by development status is large: in 1970, the more 
developed regions consumed, per persons more than 15 times as 
mich energy as the Asian regions, exe luding Asrael and Japan 
(5,495 kilograms per capita versus 366 kilograms). at 

To reduce these differences. itis clear that even with moderate 
or low rates of population growth, the developing countries Of Asia 


face serious problems of economic developinent. 


Policies | 


Goantries in Asja can he ‘classified into three categories with 
regard to government pieatin on population growth and family 


a practice. 


. Official policy to reduce. the population g erowth rate 

) _ Official support of family planning activities for other than 
demouraphic reasons 

3. Neither an official population policy nor official support of 
family planning programs 


By 1972, 91 percent of the people in Asia lived in codntries 
whose governments had a policy to limit population growth or 
supported family planning programs for other than demographic 


goo Among the 15 nations whose governments are committed 
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italso can be measured with 


8 : 
to a reduction in the population growth rate are the large ones 
(Bangladesh, China, India, Indonesia, and Pakistan) and the 
medium-and smaller-sized countries (Iran, Malaysia, Nepal, the 
Philippings, Singapore, South Korea, Sri Lanka, Taiwan, Thailand, 
and Turkey). 


eneral, wher Asian governments do eoneilée the poputa- 


tion ‘qu n, the official pronouncements usually encompass an 


' 


Issues onthe Horizon . 


+.For purposes of this paper, a number of issues are discussed. 
Some are problems that the social scientists interviewed! believe 
will loom large in the years ahcad and some are qucstions,that were 
raised in the past but have not been given enough emphasis. 
First, what can be done, in terms of policy and action, to 


manage population growth (obviously, it will continue at a relative- 


ly swift pace) in such’a way that it does not serve as an obstruction 


‘to efforts to maintain and improve inadequate levels of living? 


This is foremost in the minds of many Asian leaders at the 
present time. And, of course, it is emphasized in the Charter of the 
United. Nations and js implemented in the various aid programs of 


‘the United: Nations Fund for, Population Activities, bilateral 


arrangements, and so forth. By and large, there is now widespread 
recognition of the problem of sheer numbers. 

But the ycars:ahead will probably see more debates on what’ 
could be called. the 


“relationship of mimbers.” The population 


policies of most countrics inchde adoption of family planning 


‘programs, They presuppose that rapid population growth impedes 


social and economic development, They also assume that low fer- 
tility and low growth are the only population factors prerequisite 
for Huvelopment: 

However, there is : growing recognition that the sre is a lack of 
knowledge of just how strong a hindrance is posed by population 
growth. “We really do not understand this as clearly as we often 
pretend,” was ‘the. remark of one demographer. The need in the 
years ahead will be for much more research"tnd much more thought 
because this is a very complex issue dealing with the whole-struc- 
ture of. social and economic development, the transition of so- 
cieties from traditional to modern. . 7 

There is also. a related development: the feeling today that the 
talked about earlier—e.g.; the likelihood of 
imminent famine and rapid population: growth as an absolute 


“old emotional issues” 


obstacle to development—tave been pushed much too fat, Thus, 


there is a reaction against them, We simply have to come. to grips’ 
much more with the ile tails af relationships posed by pepnition 
growth if population. programs are to be effeetive: -- co 

An issue that has not been getting the attention that it merits 
(considering its contribution to “human misery during the rést of 
this century) is the problem arising from population ¢ conce nitration, 
urbanization, and internal migration streams. Pgh 

Policies &ind progriims ‘to alleviate human misery that will: 
result from the great flobd of. migrants into heavily congestedé ities 
and the resulting urban ctigis can be reasonably expe reLed Lo intensi- 
fy over the next five yearyor 60. These are matters that govern/*s 
menfs—and for that matter tite international agencies—have noLyel 
really grappled with. at least not to the extent “hie has been seen in 
the case of excessive population growth rates, of high birth and 
death rates. 

For the poorer countries of Asia, the question of population 
distribution and urbanization is largely, at-the moment, a matter of 


adjusting to hard faets. Ht is clear that ‘over the next 10 or 20 
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years rapid growth of population will persist. The rise in the pro- 


a 
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portion of the population living in urban areas will continue, but 
what lies behind it will be equally significant: simultaneous growth 
in the rural areas. 

The cities are thus growing quite rapidly—often, for the big 
cities, at 5 or 6 percent a year. This could mean a doubling of city 
populations i in less than 15 years. The history of Westerg countries 
is different. Back at the time when their cities were pee faster, 
rural population growth had just about stopped, atid the cities were 
absorbing the increases. But this is not true for most of Asia. In the 
next two decades, both city and’ rural populations will still: be 
increasing. - 

Inevitably, tlie continued growth of rural populations will pose 

_ considerable problems in thé more densely settled areas like Korea, 


Taiwan and, more particularly, Jgva, where population densitics are , 


already extremely high. The tinderboxes of tomorrow’s conflicts 
will be these areas and their congested cities. 
This simultaneous growth calls for innovative policies and pro- 
grams in the years ahead. Some suggest trying to keep people out 
of the cities. In Indonesia, for instance, they stop people from 
going to Jakarta, unless they have a definite appointment. These 
policies, while politically attractive, are difficult’ to implement. 
And if there is a big urban mass of unemployed, it becomes politi- 
cally dangerous. There will be a critical need to formulate positive 
development policies for the cities. These include issues of how to 
make the cities livable, despite the low incomes, the low tax base, 
inflation, the inadequate sewage, water supply, and so on. Pro- 
grams to help migrants adjust to the tremendous differences in 
urban life, as distinguished from life in the rural areas from which 

‘they may have come, are also essential. Such fundamental things as 
living by a clock, living by a calendar. and living in a monetary 
economy have to be learned, People today flock into Asian, cities 
without preparation for even these basics. . 

True, there have been a number of conferences, regional 
seminars, and the like, under the auspices of the United Nations 
and its specialized agencies, on these problems, Programs have been 
outlined, but nothing has been doge by governments anywhere to 
attempt to deal frontally with these problems with, say. the sante 
kinds of “inputs”’ now available for family planning. 

In the Asian setting, Japan will offer an insight into the kind 
of problems East and Southeast Asian nations may face as they 
industrialize. The Japanese problem of population, concentrations 
in Tokyo, Osaka. and Nagoya is only’one aspect of the crisis. [tis 

Tanaka, in his book Re- 
modeling the Japanese Archipelago. looks at Japan’s migration 


significant to note that Prime Minister 


streams into the Tokyo, Osaka, and Nagoya megalopolis and notes 
that most of those who flock to the city are young couples and 
there is no indication of a return migration stream. 

A concomitant problem is the drastic change in’ the age 
composition of the Japanese population. This is a problem that no 
in the decade 


other country has experienced re, For instance, 


of the seventies, the [5-to-29-ye%-old age group will decrease by + 
million in just a single decade. During the same decade, the 30-to- 
‘4-year-olds will increase by -+ million. And those aged -b to 59 

“years Will increase by 5 million. The increase or decrease, as well as 
its speed, constitutes a big difference according to age groups. For 
example, the 15-to-29 age group shows a drop of Tb percent, the 

30-to-44- ey iarenss al? percent increase, and those aged 45 to 59 

years, a 7 percent incre ase, 


How Japan will adjust to these changes will lumina the 
effects of age structure on the soc ial, economic, even cultural inst? 


bial of the nations of East and Southeast Asia. For instance, the 
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“tion of the labor force becomes very vital because the young- 
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est group is going to decrease, while the middle and older age 
groups are going to increase. Thus, the labor-foree compositions 
must be adjusted according to these drastic changes of population 
by age. — 

In another problem area, the urban crisis will fan the long- 
simmering arguments on priorities for population programs versus 
those designed to achieve social and economic development. 

Historical experience has taught us that if a country does progress 
in social’ and economic development, the birthrate declines. Thus, 
it has been argued that policy-makers and budget officers should 
concentrate on achieving social and economic development instead, 
and the birthrate will essentially take care of itself, This will put 
pressure on family planning programs and budgets. 

_ Up to now, not very much in terms of national funds has gone 
into family planning programs. Those who suggest that.these pro- 
grams operate at the expense of other socioeconomic develop- 
ment efforts overlook the fact that the amount of moncy that has 
gone into family planning programs to date has been small com. 
pared with allocations for education, construction of roads, dams, 
and so forth. For instanee, in many countries, expenditures for 
family planning come to something like 3 or 4 percent of the 

education appropriation. . 

We will no doubt discuss at this conference what the appro- 
priate balance is between investment in family planning programs 

and that of other social and economic development preerims made 
urgent by present-day political pressures. 

Obviously, family planning programs cannot operate in isola- 
tion; nor is family planning the sole key to successful social and 
economic development. It can be seriously argued. whether a family 
planning program is workable in a country that is completely stag- 
nant, underdeveloped, very traditional and rural. But once prdgress 
is achieved in other fields, the family planning process then be- 
comes part of the whole modernization process. The burden will be 
how to resolve these conflicting claims on resources, and make 
these programs reinforce each other. , 

The, political problem embodied above makes for another 
issue. Crities argue that in Western countrics, the impression given 
to developing nations is that policy-makers try to achieve shortcuts 
to development via family planning. At the same ‘time, these: 

policy-makers are reluctant to put’ enough aid money into other 
economic and social programs and are not prepared to reform trade 
practices and other policies that cripple development in the poorer 
nalions. 

Clearly, population will be linked up to reforms needed in the 
aid policics of Western‘and other donor countrics, At present, there 
is already political reaction against population programs in many 
countries because they think the advaneed nations are trying to sell 
population control as a cheap means of achieving progress. 

A related issue is how external assistance can be most effective 
given the total situation in a country. Since the amount of external 
aid is not without limit, it will be necessary to make a chotce of 
amounts, nations, and programs. In making these choices, the eri- 
terion of “effective population policy” meaning “effective fertility 
control” should not be the overriding one in the ehoice of nations 
but should rather be only one criterion among others—demogra- 
phic, Nor should the 
political criterion take, the form of utilizing foreign assistance as an 


cultural. social,! economic, and political. 
instrument in the cold war. 

Similarly, the question of What proportion of world resources, 
especially those of affluent nations, should be mobilized for assist- 
ance to developing nations requires a comprehensive consideration 


of the total amount and all sources of external assistance. Certain: 
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ly, assistance a8 now administered by bilateral and multilateral 
agencies is often competitive rather than complementary, hap- 
hazard rather. than, planned, wasteful rather than efficient. More 
effective planning, coordingtion, and efficiency would make the 
aid dollar go farther and accomplish more. 
To what extent does external assistance influence the types of 
activities and research programs of a given country? Do countries 
have any options in the kinds of studies they can undertake or the 
programs they’ can implement so long’ as. foreign aid is available 
only for certain specific programs and researeIf projects? National 
family planning councils may propose programs for support, but in 
essenee the countries’ planning boards find it expedient to dispose 
of such proposals in the light of certain constraints imposed’ by 
external assistance agencies. The growing frustrations of family 
planning administrators on this scofe are well-known. Unless a 
policy change in the direction of greater freedom of choice is en- 
visaged, disenchantment and skepticism of the good intentions of 
donors will result. Furthermore, the standardized requirements for 
the kinds of programs supported by external agencies influence the 
nature of involvement that local agencies have in the pursuit: of 
‘their respective programs. Many funding institutions supporting 
family planning programs seem to be interested in “erash”” pro- 
grams implying a set of “targets” to be reached within a specific 
period of time. This approach, however well-emeant, builds a bias 
into many innovation strategies before the program gets started, 
The issue of fiscal snrvival- often interpreted as the local felt need 
seems to be paramount in the structure of family planning 
i? agencies if only because “statistieal siccess” is given highest rating 
in the assessment of continued support by the external donors. 
Real commitments seem to be minimal in the process, but involve- 
ment (for the purpose of acquiring more funds) seems to be im- 
portant in the minds of thoxe who are in the field. . : 
Funding institutions shontd be aware not only of the cultural 
processes woven into group behavior of their client system but also 
of the stimulus they create among their own ficldworkers. Often, 
the nature of appointments of representatives of these external 
assistance agencies in a given’ country makes for tremendous 
success or failure of supported programs--if only because of the 
desire by many to reflect in their progress reports the statistical 
_sueeess they achieve, within a short period of time, to their home 
agencies abroad. In this way, commitment to social change built 
_ around fiscal support often reduces itself to superficial involvement 
wherein the program is interpreted merely as a source of livelihood, 
a job, rather than innovative work coneerned jwith the social 
philosophy of the program, 

The tensions often unleashed by population diversity give rise 
to still another issue. Diverse peoples have inhabited the same 
geographical places since time immemorial. But only since the end 
of World War H, when the World was swept by what Adlai Steven- 
son popularized ‘as the “revolution of rising expectations,” has 
something volatile been added, Diverse peoples the world over. 
thanks to the work of journalists and other media men, now pos- 
sess a vision of equality of opportunity despite enltural. ethnic, 
religious, and racial differences. Today, we probably have the first 
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stratification, slavery, caste systems, some form of subordination. 
In the past, diverse peoples, living isolated from one another, com- 
monly regarded themselves as superior to those who differed from 
them. This created no great problems, as long as they lived sepa- 
rately. 

But modern life has broken down these dld rigid walls, and 
unfulfilled aspirations ean fuel conflict. Today, under population 
pressure, this superior attitude can lead to bloody communal con- 
fliets. Hard-pressed financially, governments have yet to make the 
efforts to provide the necessary education, awareness and under- 
standing of-the differenees that feed prejudices due to discrimina- 
tory practices often fonnd-in an in tolerable urban setting. 

An issue that has not won the concern it deserves—at least in 
terms of the differentials that are involved—is the problem of death 
rates. There is universal agreement that death rates ought to come 
down. This is a matter that has never been seriously argued. And, 


-of course, the swift increase in human numbers ‘is primarily the 


generation of mankind in which numerous peoples insist on free- 


dom and independence, if they have not yet achieved them, Also, 
there are virtually no minority groups anywhere that do not insist 
on full equality of opportunity. 

The problem arising from increasing diversity of population is 
not only one of fiving in, the sartic locale bat also of sharing the 

) ‘ 4 

same life space under different conditions. In the past, diversity 
existed too, but often this was accompanied by forms of rigid 
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result of deereases in mortality unmatched by parallel declines in 
fertility. : 

But what the world has not yet faced up to, and this is true in 
the economically advanced as well as in the developing countries, is 
that within nations there are still tremendous differences in death 
rates by socioeconomic class, by minority group status, and the 
like. This is just as true for advanced countries like the United 
States as it is for any developing country anywhere in the world. 

With heightened political awareness, people are developing 
strong feelings over vast differences in mortality within nations 
because these result primarily from large differentials in social and 
economic opportunity and levels of living. What is essentially in- 
volved: here is greater equalization in distribution of income and 
socioeconomic opportunity. Without these, differences again can 
become a basis for more internal conflict. Today’s differences in 
death rates really reflect unacceptable differences in the quality of 
life. Many give lip-service to the importance of procuring a more . 
equalized distribution of income, but everywhere in the devel oping 
world, unfortunately, as well as in the economically advanced 
countries, action does not match talk. : 

The whole question of incentives is possibly an even more 
controversial issue. Here, the whole muted question of coercion is 
going to surface and heeome very crucial. There are many people 
who take a erisis attitude toward population artd say that we will 
really be in trouble unless we rapidly reduce population growth. 
rates to zero. They also note the unlikelihood of bringing popula- 
tion growth down by nsing traditional programs. They are asking if 
coercive measures will be‘ needed. Will new levels and forms of 
social control beeome (or are they now) necessary? Can relatively 
democratic systems of rule persist under present rates of growth? Is 
the right to procreate at will unlimited? What about migration? Is 
there need for new alternatives to clinic-based family planning? 
Just what are the social and political implications of moving 


‘ 


beyond “voluntary, clinie-based family planning” to “state- 


sponsored restrictions and incentives”? 

Various ingenious schemes providing incentives are in devel op- 
ment now. There will be a lot of action—and conflict—in this area. 
over the next few years. But it is clear, al this stage at least, that 
nothing shonld be done against: freedom of choice-until there is 
incontrovertible evidence of the lack of options. 

And then there are the ecologists. The issue here will be popu- 
lation size and survival. What demographic futures are foreseen 
with and without successful population control? At what levels of 
living can alternative future populations be sup ported? 

Part of our evaluations, of course, will be shaped partially by 


"what the researchers will bring forth from their laboratories: the 
copper-T intrauterine device, prostaglandins, etc. But for all prae- 
tical purposes, policy-makers and family planning administrators 
have to work with what is presently available. They cannot build 
programs on research that will still have to be tested fully. 

There pfobably will be heightened interest in the role of law 
and other social institutions on population. The ongoing review by 
Tufts University of the laws in nine countries will have been ex- 
panded to 25 by World Population Year 1974. Some broad con- 
sensus may have emerged by then and full-blown details could be 
in progress. ? 

There is, in addition to the above problems, the questioh of 


“zero population growth.” In this era of space exploration, there is 


no longer any question about the finite limits of this planet and the | 


inevitability of zero’ growth. But zero growth as a short-run target 
is impossible except by resorting to extreme methods that are 
unlikely to be successful or even acceptable. Although there is no 
question that zero growth will be attained in the longer run, there 
is considerable question about whether it will be achieved by 
nature or by man. If by man, the question is whether it will come 
about through relatively rational and desirable or through irrational 
and undesirable means. ; 

Given the inevitability of zero population growth, what are 
alternative paths to zero growth and which path or combination of 
paths is a feasible and desirable one? It has been demonstrated that 
zero growth cannot be attained until about 70 years after the 
replacement level of children per ‘couple i is reached. Ansley Coale 
and others warn us that too precipitous a decline in birth and death 
rates may produce problems as difficult as those that we are now 
trying to avoid. Where does that leave us? 

Finally, there is another issue still unrecognized as an aspect of 
population trends: that which might be thought of as population 
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quality. Before, when one spoke of population quality, people had - 
- in. mind largely the impact of genetic quality. Population quality 
today means quality as a function of opportunity for the acquisi- 
tion of education and skills. Many nations, it is true, are not un- 
mindful of the importance of education and acquisition of skills as 
a prerequisite to development. But there has not been enough 
repognition of this as a population issue that must be tackled in 
relation to other issues: It is still unrealized.as one comprehensive 
national program concerned with the welfare of the pe ople and 
what might be done to improve their future welfare. se 
Unfortunately, although the world is beeoming mindful of the 7 
first of these i issucs—numbers—in relation to birth and growth rates, 
and there is considerable action in some parts of the world dealing 
1ere hag not 
yet been an‘awarencss of the other equally important issues that 
form. part of the general problem of dealing with the development 
and welfare of the people. Governments and people are simply not 
aware of -the implications of the other issues—those relating to 
urban crisis, population concentration, internal migration, com- 
munal conflicts, great differentials in mortality, and so on. These 
‘problems may actually generate more human misery between now 
and thé end of the century than the problems emanating from 


with this problem of explosive population growth, | 


excessive population growth. 

These issues are not insoluble. But the first step toward their 
resolution must be an_ awareness on the part of governments and of 
the people of the existence of these problems and their interrela- 
tionships. Information, knowledge, and education, as well as this 
awareness, are necessary prerequisites to attempted solutions, 


1, The soeial seientists whose views were obtained were: Dr. Ronald 
Freedman, Dr. Philip M. Hauser, Dr. Alan Howards, Dr. Gavin Jones, Mr. 
Toshio Kuroda, .Dr. V. T. Palan, Dr. Visid Prachuabmoh, and Dr, Felipe 


Landa-Jocano. 
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AN OVERVIEW OF AGENCY ACTIVITIES 
W. David Hopper ° 


: _ If: Comment 
Introduction 


At the preceding Bellagio mectings, much of the time was 
spent conceptualizing the problems of the population field, ess 
tablishing priorities for research, and developing sfrategies for the 
action to be undertaken by the agencies represented. At the first 
meeting, 1970, the contributions of Freedman and Hawkins 
focused attention on the needs for soeial and economic researeh; 
Maier and Harkavy laid the groundwork for a strategy in reproduc- 
tive biology; and all were agreed on the need for continuing atten- 
tion to family planning delivery systems. 

By the second meeting, in 1971, there was a general recognition 
of the major obstacles to be overcome in achieving progress toward 
the realization of these priorities. [t was found that greater efforts 
were required .to plan and initiate a coordinated and systematic 
search for new contraceptive technology. There seemed to be a 
serious lack of adequately trained manpower and an overcentraliza- 
tion of institutions for research and training in all fields of popula- 
tion sciencés. There was agreement that insufficient resonrees had 
been allocated to finding strategic alternatives Lo family planning. 
Finally, and perhaps inevitably, there was a general unease because 
ways had not been found to fully coordinate agency efforts to 
affect the course of human population growth. 

My. task today is to look at the recent progress in: meeting 
these and other clements of oar common purposes. In so doing | 
want to emphasize that too often we minimize the viewpoints of 
the countries with which we are coopegating. This is a dangerous 


and increasingly wasteful error in view of the growing wealth of 
expertence in the developing world, an experience that should give 
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both donor and recipicnt an increasing sensc of confidence that the 


problems we are met to discuss can be overcome. mae 
Biomedical Affairs 


Let me Isegin with biomedical research, the first of the identi- 
fied “priority” areas established in our previous meetings. The 
development of new methods of fertility regulation has consistent- 


-ly and clearly attracted support and attention from the agencies. In 


1971, some 14 percent of total ‘resources fad becn allocated to this 
area, mainly from NIH, Rockefeller, Ford, Population ‘Council, 
SIDA, and AID.' With a few exceptions, the lengthy debate on the 
relative merits of applied, goal-oriented contraceptive research dnd 
of “basic” reproductive biological research seems to have been 
resolved in favor of applied research. The rationale for this favorit- 
ism has been: (1) the ‘urgent need for improved contraceptives; (2) 
the belief that the basic knowledge, of the physical and; chemical 
mechanisms of human reproduction issufficient to opeh | promising 
possibilities for an early discovery of new contraceptive'and fertili- 
ty control methods; and (3) thé widely shared feeling that basic 
research will absorb tremendous amounts of money with an un- 
certain likclihood of providing a usable product. 

What has been the outcome? There is some evidence that the 
margin of unexploited basic knowledge is becoming thin, and that 
research on many of the leads identified in 1971 has ¢losed some 
of the gaps betweén  fiindamental knowledge and’ its applied 
promise, [tL may be-that the overall approach has not been, guf- 
ficiently goal-oriented or task-foree-focused to provide definitive 
answers, and [ think there is a valid argument that a systematic, 


goal-oriented, multidiseiplinary approach to contraceptive develop- 


ment has not been as vigorously pursued as it should be. All kudos 
to the Population Council’s 
WHO task forces (which come closest to being the balanced re- 
search groups that are properly called “‘task forces”) for the starts 
made in this direction. But greater effort appears needed. If it is 
truc that the applied work has reached the edges of basic know- 
ledge, then this “greater effort” should be organized around a 
task-force approach that will get away from the basic-applied 
dichotomy, and focus on generating the research needed to achieve 
a as ifie end point whether it be basic or applied. 

» far, it seems we have not achieved any really significant 
ue for, the investment, that has been made. However, the issue 
is not whether more funds should be invested. The present flow 
scems, sufficient for the mechanisms that exist to utilize it fruit- 
fully The major issue now is the creation of more effective institu- 
tional mechanisms to mobilize and utilize greater research re- 
sources in an efficient fashion. The present beginnings should be 
strengthened further; probably new initiatives should be launched; 
and more daring should be displayed in the organization of the 
research thrust. And certainly all the activities should be carefully 


coordinated and regularly monitore t<d—a function not yet given an... 


institutional mec hanism. 
Permit me to dwell a little longer on the weak coordination 
effort, - particularly with a ha 


priorities andthe mechanisms 


to defining more clearly. research 


or their pursuit. [n my’view, past 


efforts to define goals, monitor actions, and coordinate agency 


efforts have not been very successful. In some respects, too much 
reliance may have been placed on technical experts to set the diree- 
tions for allocating research resourees and to maintain contact with 
colleagues at other research centers. [ will return to this problem 
later and argue that the discussion should be broadened beyond the 
narrower technical 
can build on the presently established 


technical issues of biomedicine; but on the 
question, “1 believe we 


ICCR, to the NIT ne stwork, and to the. 


“ot, 


a: 


“in a few small, 


1 
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-thechaniams to improve coordination and, _ultimately, to reexamine: 


"the wisdom of present resourée allocations: 
. _ 1 would close this section by underlining the importance | 


“attach to the WHO efforts to expand research capacity and the 


involvement of research workers in the developing countries. [am 
convinced that an even morc active participation of developing: 


country scientists in population biomedicine is essential, both in. 


terms of the jaeceptanée of new innovations, and in orienting re- 
‘search in ditections that will lead to contraceptives that are more 
acceptable to Third-World peoples. To do this successfully, a 
greater drive for training scientists must be mounted. 


. Delivery Systems 


‘the second major area of past discussion is the delivery of 
family planning services. In purpose, family planning services are 
clearly related to the stabilizing of population growth, and in the 
past two years there has becn a welcome emphasis on the extension 
of these services to the rural areas of developing countries where 
the largest number of couples of reprodyctive age live. : 

Phis area, too, has received the major attention of interna: 
tional agencies: 48 percent of total 197 donor resources went 
directly to family planning. This included support for national 
planned parenthood programs, for special activities such as the 
Population Council's Taylor-Berelson program, and for the pro- 
vision of necessary supplies and equipment. In addition, by far the 
largest proportion of resources and mgnpower in the domestic pro- 
grams of the countrics has been devoted to family planning de- 
livery services. 

_ By its very nature, family planning delivery systems have 
tended to focus on the supply side of a complex supply-demand 
circumstance. Several-innovations in delivery methods have stressed 
_ the- development and utilization of a wider range’ in Coutraceptive 
supply outlets, including’ private sector distribution channels. On 
the demand side, there are several efforts being made to train and 
use auxiliary manpower (or, more properly, cunianipawer) to dis- 
tribute. information and then augment the supply by extending 
services more: -widely and efficieatly. 

> As yet, there is little definitive one can say stead the impact 
these efforts have had on their central purpose. The contribution 
of family planning to declining birthrates is now well-documented 
industrializing, urbanizing countries of Asia and 
Central Amictica. Outside of these settings, however, little seems 
known: about: ‘the contribution family pransing has “made, or is 
making, to reducing population growth rates. oN 

More controlled pilot experiments and more evaluations of 
existing programs aré needed to identify the impact of active 
family planning interventions. Some work has been undertaken in 
India to test the assumption that the demand for services ts de- 
pendent on the supply of such services--a kind of Say’s law of 


_ family planning. Substantially more empirical evidence ts needed to 


test the existence of such a selationship. And even if it exists in 
India, one still must ponder the question of the role a supply of 
modern contraceptives plays in influencing demand in other social 
and cconomic environments. There is still much to learn about the 
dy namic relationship between social and economic change, fertility 
behavior, and the effect of directly interventionist programs. 

There is a need also to expand experiments based on broader 
concepts of delivery systems, systems that take account of other 
Such 


measures would inchide increasing the availability of abortion, the 


means to meet or motivate desires for smaller families. 


use of various kinds of incentives for motivators and acceptors, as 
well as appropriate changes in legal and educational structures and 


¢ 


“mics of population movement and change. 
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content. Through its International Committee for Applied Re- 
search in Population, a start has been made by the Population 
Council in coordinating this kind of action researeh. 

Finally, a factor that assumes increasing importance in plan- 
ving and strategy discussions on delivery systems is the growing 
expertise and experience of ‘the low-income countries themselves. 
tn India, Korea, Hong Kong, Singapore, to name only a few, the 
expertise and wealth of experience are now considerable. Iu India, 
external resources are marginal to domestic commitments. This will 
1 Asia and .Latin 
America. [t seems evident from the Second hea Population Con- 


be inereasingly the ‘case in ‘other countries 


ference in Tokyo last. November that there is a growing sense of 
self-confidence and self-reliance in most Asian countries. The ex. 
pressed need in Tokyo was not for help in mounting population 
programs, but for the discovery of ways to integrate population.” 
related variables into the overall national planning process. [shall 
return to this concern below. : 


” 


Institution Building - 


The third priority area identified at previous Bellagio mectings . 


was “institution building.” As [look back and view thé present, [ 


find adding this as a a ‘Separate area of concern may have been 
misleading, In and of itself, building institutions is hardly a correct 
statement of priority need, More properly, the creation of institu 
tions should be regarded as a means of achieving other purposes. 
And while considerable-effort ‘has been made to develop institu- 
tional structures in’ the: biomedical and fatnily planning area, 
comparable efforts have not been made for research in the social 
and economic aspects of population. In other words, the drive to 
“build” institutions may have clouded the institutional balance 
required to attain the full set of our overall objectives. It is my 
belief that if these objectives are clearly stated and pursued, the 
institutions to attain them will be,a natural by-product requiring 
no separate place of distinction among the list of ends—they will be 
in all of them as-a critical means. 


Social and Policy Research 


The final priority area is social, economic, and policy research 
in population, Previous Bellagio discussions have recognized the 
need for more knowledge of the determinants of human fertility 
behavior, ‘of ‘the social and economic consequences of growth 
trends, of the requireme nt for better demographic data, and of an 
enhanced undérstanding of the motivations underlying the dyna- 
Without such know- 
ledge, it is impossible to build an empirically valid theory of 
population and, therefore, difficult to formulate with any sureness 
a national policy for controlling population, or even to articulate 
to national opifion leaders and decision-makers the needs and 
means for organizing a national will focused on population 
problems. 

J am particularly concertied, with the relative gap that is now 
opening between the fairly well-supported research into biomedi- 
cine and family planning delivery, and the very small flow of re- 
sources to research into the social and economic components vital 
to.polic} formation. The work of scholars on the factors under- 
lying fertility makes a rich literature, but it is only a beginning. 
What has emerged from this work, and particularly from the recent 
focus ona “new” home economics,? is strong evidence that human 
reproductive behavior is founded on a determinable rationality. If 
this is so, and [ believe it to be, a fuller understanding of the 
elements that enter into the fertility rationale is likely to be the 


greatest single asset we can find to underpin a theory of population 
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change, and to establish a solid foundation for public: policies and marriage. If age at. marriage is positively influenced by level of 
investments to control thal change. education, is the lower reproduction rate the result only offedu- 
‘In a sense, an approach to fertility based on ‘solid evidence of. cating women, or are there other measncs, perhaps less costly, that 
rational reproductive action parallels the breakthrough in agri- will have a similar influence on the timing of marriage? Fur a 
“ culture’ that resulted when farm productivity was viewed as’. the _ more, if only tlhe education variable is changed, are the fertility.” 
result of rational production “decisions made by farmers seeking: to consequences the same, or are other concomitant changes im- 
maximize personal economic interest. This simple concept unified portant; changes such: as increases in-female employment oppor- 
approaches to inducing upward changes in agrivtiltural output,and — tumities, the education of husbands, increased opportunities for 
. provided the foundation for: future research directions and, for urban life, changes in hoasing and residential locale, and so on? Of 
‘public policies designed to accelerate output. | believe a similar. what value is education to women if no jobs are subsequently 


“breakthrough is possible in population, ‘although the models in. ereated?—a very real problem where unemployment is already 
volved and the research counlcalion will have to be scaled toa serious, And ‘what of the oft- observed depressant influence on - 
problem that is very much more complex than that encountered in fertility behavior of a declining infant mortality? Will fertility 
farming. nt . behavior change if women are educated but infant and child 

In my view, immediate and substantial attention to this type hnorbidity and mortality rates continue high? - 
of work is the most critical need of the present, especially as it As yet, there are no answers to these questions; whal is worse, 
pertains to low-income countries, Governments in Latin America there are too few people looking for answers. Through improved 
and China are broadening their views of national population prob- empirical information on household and famHy behavior, it should 
lems to include population distribution and social and psychologi- be possible to obtain a better feel for the relative importance of \ 
cal methods of controlling fertility, To a timited extent, there are such factors. A few sophisticated studies cxist on some of these 
techniques for incorporating demographic factors into the national relationships; enough to whet the appetite for more, and certainly 
planning process, but these have not been widely implemented. sufficient to demonstrate the potential immense worth of greater 
There has also been slow progress in improving relevant demogra- investments in .this type of research. The low quality and limited 
. phic data, particularly in Africa, where it is least available, but geographic span of presently available data greatly hamper serious 
research into the determinants of fertility and migration decisions — research. Additional allocations to social and economic investiga- 
is advancing, primarily in North Ainerica. tions must make an early address to these problems. 


The Problem Posed 


The least tangible progress on the priorities set at the first, 


~ A second need is for better information oh the conscquences 
of current population growth and its changing age distribution. For 
example, better aggregate data are required on the future demand 


a” 
Bellagio meeting has been made in social and policy research. Not 
8 i } 


surprisingly, it has received the smallest’ proportion (about 2 
percent) of total agency resources, Yet this small volume of assist- 


for real and financial resources to provide education, health and 
social services, and jobs for people now alive and yet to be born. 
Implicit in this: require :ment is a need for better. demographic inputs 
to the planning, process. This is an old, much discussed topic, On 
the face of it, it is an obvious requirement. It isesurprisirtg, thjere- 
fore, to find little information in‘ national plans, or little assessment 
in international documents of this “obvious” need. In fact, if men- 
tioued at all, population growth usually rates an early chapter that 
says all the right things, and, since taken care of by being given a 


ance is only part of the problem, Perhaps of greater importance isa 
critical lack of research manpower, although it should not be for- 
gotten that in the longer term, research money and manpower 
available to use it are joint products, Little has been done to attract 
good minds in sufficient numbers to carry out the research nee “led 
to advance our understanding of this multifaceted problem, And, 


to return to a,previous there, there.is the ever-present problem of ae, ; 
proper precedent, it is carefully ignored in the substance of what 


follows, the substance of the plan itself, 
I do not blante the planners for this state of affairs. Plans are. 


’ coordinating existing efforts, sueh as they are. or of the planning: 
and execution of what might be in the future. 


The Problem Addressed built’ on-an assiduous blend of factual analysis and, political” 
j Wid can we improve the performance in this area’ E think the dreaming, The problems of population are written in stark fact, . 
“ answeW is. coincident with the answer to the question: “What do true analysis is lacking, and only dreams are left to become the . 

planners and decision-makers need to incorporate population into — refuge of the frustrated; whrat more can the planners say? | believe 

national social and economic development policy?” much more should be said and, if we assembled display a concerted 

First, there is the obvious ueed for more knowledge about the will, more can and shall be said. ae 
factors influencing the behavior of families ayd households. It What should be done to deal with the issue? 
appears that nruch af the effort to date has hee) concentrated on Inventory of Research 


the determinants of family planning behavior, probably reflecting a One of the first requireme ints is the building of an inventory of - 
preoceupation to reduce capid population growth through the most the knowledge available on the determinants of fertility and migra- 
obvious and direct means. But this concentration has overlooked, — tion behavior, From this niust evolve a strategy for improving and 
even neglected, the influence of other factors in the complex extending existing knowledge. Ong inventory of the  sdgial and 
social, cultural, and economic environments surrounding fertility economic correlates of family fertility has been’ sponsored by 
behavior. USALD.* No comparable inventory exists on migration. However, 

As an exaniple, most research has demonstrated the existenet there are current efforts underway lo gain a greater knowledge 
of a strong, negative relationship between the education of women — about the causative élements in both migration and fertility, ard to 
and their fertility. Yet there is little information on the nature of find ways of incorporating demographic factors into planning 
the mechanism that actually produced the reduced fertility per- models, These are being financed by USAID, Rockefeller, Ford, 
formanee, or on the economic, psychological, and social changes the Population Couneil, and IDRC, But, again, | fault the coordina- 
that accompany both education and lowered re produr tion rates. tion practiced, the total level of effort, and the systematic clarity 
One factor that seems to reduce fertility is an increasing age at of objectives all are below what is required, At the very least, 
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‘there should be an early joint review and assessment of an in- 
ventory of past, present, and planned future activities. 

The focus of present research is shifting in the| direction of 
individual family behavior. As yet, the results of such studics gre 
mainly of interest: only to professionals in population or related 
sciences. Before long, however, efforts must be made to translate 
these empirical results into more concrete, event tentative, policy 
alternatives for deeision-makers. Some progress on this is being 
made in the United Nations’ preparation of a World Population 
Plan of Action for the, 1974 World Conference, but a larger cffort 
is necessary, The tentative translation from research to public 
policy must be followed by a number of pilot experiments to 
provide surer insights. into the feasibility of putting into practice 
many of the suggested action alternatives. [tis not too early to 


begin preliminary discussion on how best to accomplish this, 


Training n 
A major manpower training effort is ucgently aquieeil, The 
population conundrum will yield only to the interacting work of 
social scientists. from many disciplines applying their skills and pro- 
fessional tools to its study. ~, 
A successful training and research model exists in the United 
Nations’ Demographic ( verite rin Chile. This has not been replicated 
elsewhere. And while triining in population sciences is now. being 
organized at new: institutions ‘in Africa, and the UNFPA has recog: 
nized the need and importance of investing in training (a program 
has still to be annoanced), and even though Ford, Rockefeller, and 
“the Poptilation Council continue to assist’ the development. of 
university centers, the overall prognosis is not eneouraging. There 
-. are, and-there will lie too few trained people to answer salisfactori- 
vly. the problems posed within the timé “available for dealing with 
them. Again, there is little coordination Af effort, and even less 
guidance for ensuring a productive research fallout. In fact. there is 
not yet an adequate strategy for mixing research ani training to 
ensure the balanced expansion of both. 


~The Operational Alternatives ' 


There are three alternatives that might’ be considered: for 


“achieving a better coordination of current’ and future ageney 
efforts in social and ‘economic research and. training in population 
sciences, : . 

The first alternative would be to turn to one of the organiza 
tions represented here and. if necessary, provide it with the re- 
sources to establish a coordinating secretariat that would be snp- 
ported hy. ean advisory board or consultative technical group, (An 


important: ‘rider would be the assurance that such a group would; 


in my,view it has much to commend it. ‘There are obvious prob- 
lems, however, and | shall not explore the suggestion further. I 
would urge only that in our discussions, we kecp it firmly in mind 
as an important option. vs 
The third alternative, and perhaps the most desirable for its 
inherent decentralization “of control and opportunity for LDC 
participation, is the development of regional mechanisms for 
popitlation research. An example of this type of agfivity is the 
Latin American Program of Social Research on Popuflatiin Problems 


Relevant to Population Policies. In this case, the work of established 


social research institutions in Latin America is being evaluated by 
an indigwpous regional committee as a first step toward mapping 
strategies for future research and for the coordinated allocation of 
research resourees. While comparable. linkages between institutions 


have not yet been forged in other regions, scigntists and institu. 


tional administrators from these regions could be brought together 
to (formulate the means for effecting interinstitutional collabora- 
- What is required is the assistance of ontside agencies to build 


upport the operations of ‘the separate re gional secretaries and 
visory, bodies. 

Ford and Rockefeller have in the past two years developed a 
global competition idea that might serve to underpin the establish- 
ment of regional social research networks. Present thinking secks to 
adapt the idea to the distinctive. characteristi¢s of the different 
regional levels, and likely it could be broadened.to inchide training 
elements designed to advance the skills of younger social scientists. 
Over the lenge ‘rerun, the model could embrace thé coordination of 
institutional activities within and between regions, and foster the 
development of training opportunities and programs. 


Summary 


From this brief comment on agency activities, I would! draw 


your attention to the following points. ; 

I. In the biomedical fields. significant research progress has 
been made; enongh: progress to produce some harbingers of a pos- 
sible future necessity to restructure the present balance of resource 
allocations to basic and applied research; or, and perhaps better, to 
encourage the building of goal-oriented task forces financed at the 
level required to pursue their separate aims without reference to a 
distinction between what is basic and what i isapplicd.. ©: 

A consistent refrain in this paper has been the need’ for im- 
proved coordination among donors and among research’ scientis fe 


vin the biomedical ficld, there is: still a gap between reality and a 


“pattern off research that.is effectively: coordinated. But I do not 
wish" to- press tl this too hard. Pres sent circumstances are substantially 
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draw a substantial proportion of its membership from the de velop improved over 1971, and | have no doubt this trend will continue. 


ing countries.) The secretariat would he charged with formulating 
the broad strategies and priorities for international programs of, 
training and research. Small groups of advisers could assess the 
state of knowledge available to answer particular questions on 
policy and planning needs, as well as review (he manpower and 
instititional resources necessary lo push search further into the 
demographic, economic, social and psychological Tertility. and. 
migration interrelationships underlying population dynamics. From 

these assessments ant] reviews would come a set of recommended 

programs to which resources could flow frony the separate donors. 

Another alternative would be to create a new institution for 

the express purpose of: deve loping social research and interdiscipli- 
nary training. This idea was reviewed at: Bellagio in 

slightly different guise. Tt draws heavily on the experience of inter- 
national agricultural research and the establishment of the Consul- 
ee Group on International Agricultural Research in 1977, and 
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The question is whether coordination should be left to evolve in j 
own. fullness of time, or whether it should be consciously nurtured 
with 3 iw gteater determination. 

The approach to improving family planning delivery sys- 


tems diol be broadewed to ine ‘ude a concerted follow- -through . 


on methods of supply that g0 beyond: the public’ sector and the 
health infrastructure. There should 


‘evaluate the impact of family planning programs in inducing fertil- 


also be enhanced efforts to. 


ye 


ity decline. Such evaluations must become more dy namnic and more - 


comprehensive, taking into acconnt not only program components 
hut, additjonally, the attendant social, ¢¢ ‘onomic, and psychologi- 
cal variables as they alter over time. 

3. Finally, a major effort is needed to expand ant coordinate 


research, training, and pilot’ project actions directed to making. 
national development policies far more sensitive to the determin | 
ants of human reproductive behayiér, There are means in addition 


ete 


"to the direct introduction of biomedical techniques through family 
planning for engendering change in population growth rates..We 
know they exist, that they are being applied in some countries 

' (e-g., social sanctions in China), and that they are at work in all. 
‘But we do not know: well what they are, how their influence is 


transmitted or felt, or how to use them as a means of attaining . 


public purposes. 
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Outlined below for summary purposes are the activities anc 
plans of the major donor agencies in the population field. Informa- 
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tion on terms of reference as well as program projections ts in- 
cluded where available. 


i 1. United Nations Fund for Population Activities (UNFPA) 
a. Terms of Reference 
The terms of reference of the UNFPA are: 


To assist in promoting awareness of social and economic 


implications of population problems and of their 


possible solutions; 


To extend systematic and sustained assistance to 
developing countries desiring assistance to assess and 


cope with their population proble ms 


To extend capabilities of relevant organizations of the 
United Nations system, within the Gamework of their 
respective mandates, to provide efficient and effective 
assistance to countries in planning, programming, and 
implementing population projects; and 

To provide teadership for expanded population activities 
within the United Nations system and to coordinate 
programming, planning, and imple mentation of proje cls 


supported by UNFPA. 


b. Program Projections 

The UNFPA provides grant support: to most: poputa- 
tion activities, frequently through the UN agencies, but also 
through other competent executing agents. Expenditure 


estimates for 1972-1975 by rank are as follows: 


Rank Category $ (Millions) % Distribution 
l Family planning activities 118 “AT 
2 Population data 35 13 
3 Population dynamics (ineluding 
training) 29 12 
4 Communication and education oe 10 
5 Program development activities 24 10 
6 Multisector activities 15 6 
7 Population policy gad 2 
$255 100% 


Financial reSources have one from $£ inillion from 7 
donors in 1969, to $49.4 million in 1972 from more than 50 


/ 
‘ 


countries. j 
Major Program Activities t 
Family Planning Actipities: 
supports development an 
delivery systems, both w 
through other appropriate channels. Speeial attention is 


The fund encourages and 


improvement of family planning 
ithin organized health serviees and 


i 
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paid to training, of personnel at all evels as part of the © 


overall effort to develop comprehensive programs of 
support. Assistance includes advisory: services, provision of 


vehicles and equipment, contraceptive supplies, and, in a... 
few cases, construction of facilities. Particular support is 


being provided for the introduction of family planning 
advice and services to women at the time of childbirth or 
abortion, in the Arab Republic of Egypt, Iran, Korea, 
Pakistan, the Philippines, and Tunisia. Priority is given to 
expanding domiciliary maternity-centered family planning 
activities, but attention is also given to extension of family 
planning advice and services through such channels as 
occupational safety, industrial health services, and the: 
health services of mines, plantations, and rural development 
corps. In addition, the fund recognizes and supports, where 
vovernments consent, the development of family planning 
delivery through nongovernmental agencies in countries 
without official programs. 

Recognizing the importance of bepanteation and 
management of family planning programs, advisory services 
are now being provided in Indonesia, Iran, Korea, Pakistan, 
and the Philippines. Furthermore, the fund is now support-, 
ing some operational research to test various approaches to 
family planning services delivery. 

Population Data Collection: Assistance to governments 
in the collection, analysis, and improvement of basic data 
relating to population is already an established partof the 
activitics in the United Nations system. In this context, the ! 
fund is involved in assisting some 20 African countries to / 
carry out population censuses in the framework. of. the 
African Census Program. In other regions, support will be 
provided for analysis of census results and to strengthen 
capacity of regional UN “demographic centers to provide 


- 


technical guidance and support for planning, execution, — 


and analysis of census data. , 

In addition, the fund is supporting a number of sample 
surveys of population in some countries that have been 
unable to undertake comprehensive censuses. 

Population Dynamics: In response to growing interest 
in dynamics of population, the fund is supporting some 
research into such interrelationships as that betwéen demo- 
graphic’ factors and the rate of economic growth; the. 
impact of modernization, urbanization, improvements in 
agricultural productivity on family building patterns and 
demographic patterns. Investigation into the major deter- 
minants of human reproductive behavior is supported. 

Support for research is provided on large-seale inter- 
regional basis, rather than to individual projects. 

Inchrded are support for the World Employmerit Pro- 
vram for comparative research projects of the regional 
detigeraphie and economic commissions. 

The fund is also supporting the strengthening of train- 
ing capacity of regional economic commissions and demo- 
graphic training and research centers including two newly 
created centers in Sub-Saharan Afri¢a in Yaoundé and 
Acera. 

Future emphasis will be placed on assistance to fhe 
preparation of population projections and the demographic 


aspects of educational planning’ and bniman resources plan-. ' 


hing support; ,on regional seminars and expert groups in the 

application of demographic: data in planning. The introduc 

tion of population materials in training of officials of 
‘¢ 


a] 
ue 


iw 
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nétlorial planting « offices is conteniptitéd. 

Communication and Education: Priority has been 
égven to activities aimed at 8 engthening communication 
“programs in support of family planning. Regional training” 


. courses for communications: personnel are planned, as are 


‘research projects to study motivation, §trategies, and use of 


mass. media and nonverbal communication. The fund 
supports activities aimed at providing education on popula- 
tion and family life to children be ‘youth at appropriate 
ages, in Asia and Latin America. ; 

Population Policy: Priority: i in this area haz been given 
to improving the “state of the'art” and to identify and test 
elements of comprehensive paphlation policy. Support has 
been provided for the preparation and holding of regional 
population conferences and for the 1974 World Population 
Conference. Special attention will also be given jin’ the 
activities of World Populstion Year 1974 to create aware- 
ness of the need for pop. ation policies among government 
leaders, decision-makers, and influential groups within 
communities. 

Research centers and universitics in 11 developing 
countrics are receiving UNFPA support to enable them to 
collaborate in a major study of legal factors bearing on 
population trends. Financial support is also being provided 
for a study into the relationship between social security 


and fertility. 


"International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 


a. Terms of Reference 

The bank's lending program for population and nutri- 
tion projects emphasizes support to family planning pro- 
grams recognizing the important contributions supply of 


‘adequate services may make to fertility decline. In ad- 


dition, the bank recognizes the importance of assisting 
those countries with large populations. Terms of reference 
specifically exclude support for data collection or bio- 
medical research. 
b. Program Projections 

The bank’s actual and projected lending for population 
between 1972 and 1976 is as follows: 


' 1972 1973 1972-1976 
Commitments (Priltion) 29.0 30.0 150.0 
% total bank and IDA ae 

commitments . ’ “£0 1.1 1.0 


Number of countries e “3 4 . 19 


Projects as envisaged will be in countries with some 70 
percent of the population of the bank’s developing courttry 
members. 


ce. Program Activities 
Assessment: The bank -plays a vile in assisting, on 
request, members in assessing their demographic situations 
within the context of their overall development objectives. 
Development of loans in population include participation 
in sector missions to assess national population problems, 
policies, and programs in specific countries, Preinvestment 
atudies are subsequently carried out in preparation for 
actual projects. ‘ 
Institution Building: One of the 
contributions is in technical assistance, including education 
of decision-makers on the general implications of popula- 


a 
bank’s most useful 
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tion growth, and assistance to governments with fact- 
finding and analysis of their demographic positions. The 
bank also has the capability of assisting governments in _ 
building the exceptional types of institutional structures 
required to plan and administer successful family planning 
programs. Such assistance includes help in organization and 
staffing of family planning agencies, assessment of family 
planning programs’ manpower needs, planning and pro- 
vision of training for medical, social, and demographic - 
design collection and processing of service 
statistics, evaluation, design of research, etc, 

Training: In connection with bank projects, local train- 
ing of operational workers as well as external training of 


personnel, 


personnel in various disciplines is supported. 

Physical Facilities: The bank plays a major role in 
assisting countries in development of physical facilities to - 
enable more effective delivery of family planning services, 
frequently within the existing framework of a government’s 
health services. Other kinds of physical facilities required 
inelude those for communication, information, and edu- 
cation, production of educational materials, and research 
on socioeconomic and technical problems. 2 

Communications: Emphasis will be given to stimula- 
tion of demand far family planning services, especially in 
the larger of the less developed countries. This will include 
provision of information about family planning to indi- 
viduals, group motivation, and individual communication. 

Research: The bank’s main support for research relates 
to the operation of the family planning programs it fi- 
nanees. Thus, afeas of particular concern include methodo- 
logical aspects of family planning programs such as cost- 
effectiveness and cost-benefit questions, techniques of 
evaluation. In the area of ceonomie and operationally - 
oriented studies, the bank limits its involvement to activi- 
ties that will illuminate research undertaken by others. 


3. United States Agency for International Development 
(USAID) 


USAID has principal responsibility for United States assistance 
to population and family planning programs in developing coun- 


a. General Terms of Reference 
In general, AID funds make possible a variety of 


actions: 


Development of more adequate demographic and_ social 
data; | . 


Development of more appropriate population policies; 


Development, and 


nse of improved means of fertility 
control; 
Development/ of more adequate systems for delivery of 


family planning services; 
Development of more adequate systems for delivery of. 


information and education; 
Development of more adequate multipurpose institutions 
and trained manpower for support of population programs. , 


b. Record 
Since 


1966, 55 percent of the USAID obligated funds 
($144 million) directly supported country or regional 


population family planning programs. Forty-five percent 
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($118 million) was programmed centrally through inter- 


national organizations including the United Nations ($21 


‘million); International Planned Parenthood Federation 


($22 million); Population Council ($17 million); Pathfinder 
Fund ($7 million). Projects with American universities to 
assist developing countries through intcrinstitutional 
development, technical assistance and> training received 
about $25 million; research, aimed mainly at improving 
fertility control, $22 million. 
. Major Areas of Assistance 

Training and Manpower Development: Recognizing the 
shortage of adequate manpower is a critical problem to 
building family planning delivery systems; USAID provides 
U.S. and third country training in family planning, statisti- 
cal methods, medical research, implementation of census 
and vital registration, planning and management of popula- 
tion/family planning programs,: evaluation, population 
economies, population dynamics, and population policy. 

Commodities: Through its bilateral assistance program, 
more than 70 countrics have been assisted in obtaining 


- equipment and contraceptives ineluding oral contraceptives 


in particular, as well ag condoms and intrauterine devices. 

. Family Planning Programs: Major USAID support has 
gone ‘to the International Postpartum Program of the 
Population Council, which has been developing an ap- 


“proach for providing family planning services in the period 


immediately following delivery or abortion. Support is also 
given to the extension of this approach and to abortion 
programs in conjunction with provision of effective contra- 
ceptives. — 

Research: AID’s population research program includes 
descriptive demography, analysis of population dynamics, 
family planning program operations research, anid develop- 
ment of improved means of fertility control. Activities have 
been undertaken in North American universities as well as 
in developing countries themselves. In the area of im- 
proving fertility control, USAID has obligated over $21 
million since 1966, Major research getivities supported 
include investigation of ways of controlling the function of 
the corpus lutetim, and development of prostaglandins as a 
fertility 
conteol, In addition, support: has. been wiyen to improve- 


“‘once-a-month” self-administered means of 
ment of current methods, in particular, thed#UD. 
Communications: USAID is assisting country programs 
to increase the flow of program-building information to 
leadership groups and to the larger public. In addition, it 
supports a wide range of extension education and informa- 
tion services that encourage public concern with population 
problems. Projects supported ine lude a direct mail system 
within India’s family planning program. Activities in educa- 
tion and public information have been supported in a 
number of countries in Latin America and Africa. 
Evaluation: Assistance in this area includes support for 
the ‘development of improved evaluation methodologies, 
use of computer-based evaluation technglogy, find assist- 
ance to countries wishing to better ‘tinalyZe available data 
on characteristics of their population, improve their under- 
standing of existing population dynamics, and develop 
appropriate population policy. 
Institution Building: 1965, 
made available‘ to énabte U.S, institutions to develop their 


Since funds have been 


. ° s ate, 7 . . . 
expertise in the population field and link this to developing 


country institutions and problems, Assistance nas also been 
given to developing country institutions to enhance their — 
capacity to perform their functions. 


Swedish International Development Agency (SIDA) | 


a. Terms of Reference 

One of the first official agencies to provide assistance 
in the population field, SIDA’s assistance through bilateral 
programs has decreased, while international organizations . 
and research have received growing support. Bilateral assist- 
ance is concentrated in a limited number of countries, but 
with few restrictions as to the kind of assistance provided. 
Maltilaterally, SIDA Soopitates closely with, UNFPA and 
IPPF. 


». Program Record 

Swedish assistance in the field of population/family 
planning totaled U.S. $5 2,768,000 between 1958—1972/73. 
Fifty percent has been provided on a bilateral basis to 6 
countries: India, Malaysia, Pakistan, Republic of Korea, Sri 
Lanka, and Tunisia. 

Bilateral assistance has mainly consisted of contracep- 
tives, clinical and printing equipment, vehicles, audio-visual 
materials, experts, and to a lesser extent financial support 
of national family. planning programs.. 

Assistance to International Organizations: Receives 
increasing support, particularly to UNFPA and IPPF, as 
well as OECD Development Center; World Council of - 
Churches, and IUSSP. Assistance has been provided to. 
specific projects, but, in the future, general budgetary sup- 
port for programs in developing countries will be provided. 

Research: SIDA supports the WHO Expanded Program 
of Research in Human Reproduction. 

Sex Education: Seminars on sex education and the 
‘Swedish socicty have been arranged for participants from 
Latin America and the Caribbean. Plans exist to arrange 
other types of assistance to family life and sex education 
upon request, 


. International Planned Parenthood Federation (IPPF) 


a, Terms of Reference 
The IPPF includes the following in its aims: 


To advance education of countries of the world 


vay in family planning and responsible parenthood .. . ; 


st 

To increase understanding by people and govern- 
ments of demographic problems of their own 
communities and of the world; 

To promote population education, sex education, 
and marriage counseling; 

To stimulate appropriate research relating to 
huntan reproduction, psychologieal, social, economic, 
cugenic aspeets of human fertility, subfertility ... ; 

To stimulate and assist the formation of family 
planning associations in all countries and to promote 
family planning through other appropriate organi- 

6 
zations} 
To eneourage and organize training of all a 
6 ES B 
propriate professional workers . .. ; and 
\ 


oa 
To organize workshops, seminars, and con- 
ferences at regional and international levels. 
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b. Program’ Expenditures 


aa Actuat = Estimated Projected 
‘ Expenditure Expenditure Expenditure 


1971 1972 1973 
($ million) ($ million) ($ million) 
Conferences and meetings - 43 .72 1.15 
Information and education 2.60 3.24 4.55 
Training : 1.44 1.50 . 2.02 
Administration 4.23 5.31 6.12 
Medical and clinical 5.15 7.14 8.70 
Fieldwork 12 2.44 2.58- 
Special projects 1. 2.09 1.37 
Fund-raising . .43 .46 56 
Commodities 1.68 3.21 3.33 


Total: $79. $26.11 $30.38 


Member associations are encouraged to improve their 
own financial and human resources through local e fforts of 
fund-raising and mobilization of volunteers and qualifie d 
professionals. 


c. Major Activities 

Major activities of the [PPF are carried out in the coun. 
tries that compose its membership. Overall administrative 
responsibilities are centralized in the head office in 
London. Decentralization of program development and 
planning is taking place; regional offices are being strength- 
ened to take more responsibility for professional and 


administrative activities in their respective regions. Regional ° 


offices exist in Africa, the Middle East and North Africa, 
the Western Hemisphere and Southeast Asia, Europe and 
the West Pacific. 

Education: Emphasis is accorded activities to 
improve fieldworker training, community education 
programs, population and sex education in school 
systems, projects to reach out-of-school youth, as well as. 
education of national public servants, political and com- 
munity leaders. 

Medical Programs: The {PPF supports innovation to 
improve family planning delivery systems through use of 
auxiliary personnel. Nonmedical delivery of contra- 
ceptives is being supported. Abortion and its relation- 
ship to eontraceptive practices is being examined. 
Clinical trials of new contrace plive s are undertaken. 

Research and Evaluation: Improvement of evalua- 
tion methodologies to assess the effectiveness of family 
planning programs is being emphasized, as is self- 
appraisal of activities and services of member associa- 
tions. A major researeh effort to be undertaken in 1973 

- is a Worldwide Study of Unmet Needs in Family 
Planning. 

Social Research: Studies are supported to determine 
factors that will increase acceptance of family planning. 
Policy-related research is also supported to develop 
approaches to effect legislative change. 

Technical Assistance: Technical assistance is pro- 
vided in all of the above areas, as well as in relation to 
overall development and management of national 


programs. 


6. Ford Foundation 


a. Terms of Reference 
As of March, 1972, major,activity areas projected for 
the next five years inchided: 
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. Strengthening biomedical research, especially in developing 7 


countries; 


Strengthening social ‘science and management research, 
especially. in developing countries; 


Exploring the'area of population policy; 


Assessing worldwide progress on the study of population 
problems and international efforts to deal with them. 


b. Program Projections. 

Volume of foundation resources allocated to popula- 
tion depends on the volume of other resources in the field. 
With the increases undertaken by other agencies, it is 
thought likely there will be a declige | in the need for 
foundation funds. 


c. Program Activities 

Population activities. for research, training, and institu- 
tional development in the United States are budgeted 
through the Population Office in New York. Activities in 
developing countries are budgeted through Regional 
Offices. 


Reproductive Biology: Fifty to sixty percent of 
Population Office expenditures ($10—$15 million a 
year) are devoted to reproductive biology and contra- 
eeptive development. Priority is given to overseas pro- 
grams in Europe, Japan, Australia, and Israel, due to 
ready availability of support in the U.S. Major support is 
given to the International Committee for Contraceptive 
Research and to WHO Expanded Program in Human 
Reproduction. Program emphases include new ap- 
proaches to fundamental research on an interdisciplinary 
basis, continued selective support to areas of funda- 
mental research in reproductive biology, and exploration 
of innovative models for carrying out research. 


Social and Population Policy Research: The founda- 
tion’s special interest in population policy has been 
expressed through support of the joint Ford-Roekefeller — 
Four dation Program in Social Sciences and Legal Re- 
search on Population Policy. A follow-up activity being 
explored is the establishment or strengthening of an 
institution in the U.S. to conduet continuing poliey 
studies. Priority i; eo ziven where needed to programs 
to educate leader. snd opinion-makers. 

Management of Population Programs: In this area of 
major emphasis, the foundation is exploring the possi- 
bility of linkage between indigenous management insti- 
tutions g@Mfemily planning programs with the manage- 
ces of industrialized countries, Management 
interests include planning, administration, and evalua- 


ment res 


tion of information and educational efforts in the 
population field. Ford’s Latin American and Caribbean 
office is also interested in developing ways to combine 
maternal and child health services with nutrition and 
family planning education... 


7. Rockefellex Foyndation 


Terms of Reference 
The Rockefeller Foundation is concerned with sup- 
porting important areas in the population field that other 
organizations cannot or do not support. Operations em- 
phasize the importance of coordination with other organi- 
zations. 
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ae’ uous Activities 


Basic Research in Reproductive Biology: An area of 
major emphasis, restricted to those research fields with 
potential for contraceptive development. Strategy is to. 
build up centers of strength in North America, to increase 
the number and quality of research personnel through post- 
doctoral fellowships, and to build links between basic 
science and action-oriented clinical departments. 

Similar strategy is applied with regard to contraceptive 
development. 

Family Planning Action Programs/Technical Assist- 
ance: The foundation does not support purely sctvice 
activities, considering this a public or governmental func- 
tion for which large amounts of resources are now avail 
able. Assistance is provided for professional’ education 
through demonstration family planning clinics in medical 


‘schools, through teaching programs on population: and 


family planning in medical schools and universities. Some 
support is provided for the training of auxiliary manpower. 
Family planning programs integrated with community 
health are supported on a research and teaching basis in 
Colombia and Thailand. Technical assistance for family 
planning programs is restricted to development of local 
resources in management and evaluation in devcloping 
countries. 

Education and Training: Foundation resources arc 
channeled through the Population Council’s Fellowship 
programs in demography and the social sciences, technical 
assistance and reproductive biology. 

Social Sciences and Population: A concentrated effort 
is underway to stimulate and increase support of research 


-into factors influencing family size, population growth and 


distribution, These include legal factors, political and 
policy issues, economics, unemployment and, manpower 
studies, behavioral and psychological factors, ethical factors 
and the role of women. 


. The Population Council 


. 
a. Terms of Reference 

The council promotes research, training, and technical 
assistance in the social and biomedical setences. [t serves as 
a center for information collection and exchange on new 
ideas and developments in the field. 
b. Major Program Activities 

Training: The council earries on a fellowship program 
providing «training to developing country personnel in 


demographic and social sciences, technical assistance and 


reproductive biology, at an annual level of about 120 
fellows. 

Technical Assistance: Inchides resident advisers to 
family planning programs in 8 to 10 developing countries. 
The council continues its involvement in the delivery of 


_ family planning services to postpartum mothers, but hopes 


to see this program taken over by WHO. In the meantime, 
it is developing a series of demonstration projects inte- 
grating maternal and child health care with family planning 
programs in five countries. 

Contraceptive ‘Development: The council carries on 
goal-oriented research through the International Comiittee 
for Contraceptive Research and the Biomedical Division. 

Research and Evaluation: This is an area of enlarging 
interest in relation to evaluation ‘of programs intended tol 
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reduce population growth. A major. thrust to develop new 


programmatic leads is being made : through the Intétuatiorfal 


Committee for Applied Research ‘and Population (ICARP), 
particularly concerned with use of incentives and measures 
“beyond family planning.” 


Social Research and. Population Policy: The council is - 


pursuing research interests into the determinants and con- 


sequences of urbanization and migration; the relationship » 


between population and international affairs; the economic 
_ aspects of family fertility; ways to increasé use of demo- 
graphic variables in planning. It is supporting research into 
relationships between employment and population growth, 
and is interested in population/environment interrelations. 
It is concerned about improving research into the determi- 
nants of fertility; and with the process of formulating and 
implementing population policies. 
Developments in fertility decline in China, Cuba, and 
Eastern Europe are being studied. Other interests include 


management of family planning programs, use of the com-" 


mercial sector to distribute contraceptives, abortion 


studies, and investigation of the possibility of social struc-— 


ture interventions. 

Institutional Development: Is be. 
develop demographic capability in dev Jopi.: countries, 
and to support improved research ¢apability in the social, 


economic, and policy aspects of population problems. 
9. Others | 


Bilateral programs inelude those of the governments of 
_ Canada, Denmark, Federal Republic of Germany, Japan, the 
Netherlands, Norway, and the United Kingdom. While each 
government carries on a certain amount of bilateral assistance 
to family planning, and in some cases to contraceptive re- 
search, the major proportion of their resourees allocated to 
‘population .activities aré. channeled through multilateral 
agencies, in particular, the United Nations Fund for Popula- 
tion Activities, and the IPPF, as well as OECD. 


10. International Development Research Centre (IDRC) 


IDRC, a public corporation, was created by the Canadian 
Parliament in 1970. “The objects of the Centre are to initiate, 
encourage, support and conduct research into the problerns of 
the developing regions of the world and into the means for 


‘applying and adapting scientific, technical and other know-_ 


ledge to the economic and social advancement of - those 
regions. ... 

The Population and Health Program emphasizes the 
following program areas: research into. the dynamics of 
population change; research into the provision and distribution 
of health care to rural areas; action research into alternative 
models of delivering contraceptive information and_gupplies; 
population policy research; support to goal-oriented Studies of 
new methods of fertility regulation; delivery of health services 
utilizing trained auxiliaries to reach peoples in rural areas. 


For analysis of relative resouree allocations by ageneies, see table 1. 
Data te analysis were provided through eorresponderice with each agency. 


2.°An evaluation effort. in Costa Rica seems to point to the importance 
of a ehange in the age of marriage and to the influence of privafe sector 
efforts on sentria tive use as contributors to lower fertility levels. Work in 
Asia suggests phgnges in the age distribution. and age at marriage are as 
important ag chines in marital fertility. tnrfowvertag farthrates: 
oy 
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‘3. See. cially “New Economic Approaches to Fertility,” special’ for a classic study of the nricto aspects of family, social, and economic life as 7 


applement to the Jqurnal of Political Economy, vol. 81, rio. 2, part Il, .~ these affect reproductive behavior. - : 5 
Lp bat 1973, the University of Chicago Press; and parteciayy, the ‘ . ws 
. “Combined Referenees, | Pe. 5289-5294; and the statement by T. W. Schultz . ; an oe ; “4s 
on “The Value of Children: an Economic Perspective.” The supplement 4. It found that adequate research had been carried out only with. 
” comprises a collection of papers resented at a conference held in June,’ regard to the influence on’ ertility of education, dnd of female labor force 
1972, under the sponsorship of the Population Council and: the National participation in developed countries. See Research Triangle Institute, Social - 
Bureau of Economic Research. See also J. B. Wyon and J. E. Gordon, The... and Economic Correlates of Family Fertility: A Suruey of the Evidence, 
Khanna Study, Cambridge. Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 1971, ~~ Research Triangle Park, North Carolina, September, 1971. ual 
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, Budgetary Distributions: Percentage® 


Area UNFPA 1BRD USAID SIDA = |_—«NPPF FF? R 
(approx. ) —_ 
Basic population data 12 ; 8 au 
’ Population policy issucs (ineludes population ; 
dynamics, population policy, population education) 11 9 10 7.7 5. 
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ARounding of percentages by area prevents all adding precisely to 100%. ; 
bAIthough bank group finance is usually heavily weighted toward “hardware” items, the bank's primary interest lies in strengthening population programs - 
and institutions {software activities”), Project agreements normally include provisions on the latter, even where no bank financing may be involved. 
€Contribution to UNFPA —$29 million not included above. 
AID/Washington costs—$3.3 nillion not inchided above. 
_ Total USAID obligation FY/72—$123.3 million. 
d$10 million from U.S.; $b inillion from UNFPA, $1.8 ntillion from Sweden. 
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SOCIAL RESEARCH AND POPULATION POLICY 


Oscar Harkavy 


Summary 


Population policy,” as used in this report, follows Berelson’s 
definition: “government actions. that are designed to alter popula- 
tion events or that acthally do alter them.” Study of popniation 
policy encompasses the interrelations of four population vari- 


ables--size, rates, distribution, and composition--and four broad 
_ institutional or behavioral categories economic, political, ecologi- 
eal, and social. ft includes study of both the determinants and 
cbnseqnences of population change. Work of the United States 
Commission on Population Growth and the American Future is an 
attractive example of attention to broad) issues cof population 
policy applicable to other countries. 

— Oncvthe assumption that donor agencies should avoid direct 
intervention in the population policy of host countries, their 
proper concern is the development of competence within a nation 
to understand, that nation’s population problems and to make 
appro priate ‘policy y recommendations. This sugvests support of host 
codntry universities and research institutes to encourage poticy- 
relevant social research and mechanisms to provide linkage between 
acadenii¢ research and poliey-making. 

In Latin Aimerica, the most exciting development in popala- 
tion policy research is the formation of an international consort- 
ium oof eight research centers in five countries coogdinated by a 
inultidisciplinary team atthe Latin American Demographic Center. 
The consortiom will undertake comparative researeh on problems 
relevant Lo formulation of national population policies. This mecha- 
nisne builds on the relatively stroag cadre of well-trained social 


scientists available for this work in Latin America and is funded by 


five donor agencies, > 


i 

Asian universitics give relatively little emphasis to policy- 
relevant population research despite hoavy government involve- 
ment in population matters on that continent. A few mechanisms 


‘have been established for comparative work on population prob- 


lems: a study by psychologists and sociologists of five. nations in 
Southeast Asia on the perceived value of children by their parents; 
the Organization of Demographic Associates, an ee of seven 
Asian demographic centers conducting comparatWe research on 
population dynamics, including manpower and the labor foree; and 
the Council for Asian Manpower Studies, focusing on Asian 
employment stidies. 
In Malaysia and in Thailand, plans are under way to establish 
population units within their central planning organizations that 
will not only provide population intelligence for use in economic 
planning, but will seek to formulate alternative strategies and tac- 
tics for implementing population policies. ; 

OF the three developing continents, Africa is least rich in social 
science 


competence. There is some population policy research 


under way, however, and African institutional arrangements offer 
particular opportunities for dircet links between academic research 
and policy-making: university-connected ceonemic and social 
policy institutes regularly “conduct: research under contract for 
sae a policy-makers. 

i.S.-based academics and donor agencies have developed: a 
saa of international programs to enc Surage research and dis- 
the ¢ ‘ 


include the. National Academy of Science’s Internationa 


cussion on population policy in” world. These 
rminars 
in’ Policy Analysis; compilation of faws affecting population 


dynamics and development of modet codes to protect human rights 


‘by tegal scholars in 28 countries, organized by P rofessor Luke Lee 


of the Fletcher School; an International Population Policy ( 
sortium originated by political scientists at the University of North 
Carolina involving participants from a number of developing coun- 


“On 


tries; the Simithsonian Institution’: hitemnational Program for Popu- 

lation Analysis supporting policy research in the developing world; 

the Ford-Rockefeller program of social science and legal research on 

population policy that offers research grants on a worldwide com. 

petitive basis for policy-relevant research: and replication of this | 
program in Brazil, and, ina modified form, in Southeast Asia. 

Field experiments such as the India tea estate plan and the 
Taiwan education bond scheme that reward couples with stall 
famities offer an opportunity to test hypotheses formulated by 
social research on population policy. Invaluable opportinities for, 
empirical research are afforded by such “natural experiments” as 
Singapore's recent antinatahist decrees. 

Recognizing the long-term nature of the population problem, 
donor agencies should be prepared to make extended commitinent 
to the 


the developing world. not only for better understanding of popula- 


suljstantial increase of social science competence throughout 
tion policy but of the entire spectrum of development problems, 

Merely increasing the supply of Social scientists through gradn- 
ate fellowships is not enongh: there is need. through appropriate 
institution-bnilding, to provide them with rewarding careers in 
policy-oriented researeh after they are trained. 

Special attention must be. paid to strengthening linkage mecha- 
between academic 


nisms researchers and government poliey- 


makers, as through establishment of population units in central 
planning agencies. 
Continued encouragement. sould soil to international 
networks of scholars and consortia of ustftutions engaged in com- 
parative research on common problems televant to popuiation 
policy. Donor-sponsored programs of research erants on population 


policy are useful in stimulating interest, but chotlld serve only as 
forerunners to sustained attention to*a nation’s own population 
problems by its own scholars and policy-makers. 


Social Research at Bellagio | and II 
Ne At Bellagio I, Professor Ronald Freedman, of the University of 


made a compelling case for increased emphasis on social 


zh in his paper, “Social Research and Programs for 


"He focused aap! on the need to under- 


ning/programs. Staff of the a ata Council tae iwis rele- 
irst, entitled “P 
f building population-related social 


vant papers for Bellagio EL. The 
Centers,” 


ositions, Programs, 
proposed a strategy: 
research and training capabilit 
world.! “Social R 


called for funds to enlarge and improve.the work of the best 25 or 


al universitiesyin the developing 
The ‘second, earch on Population Planning,” 
30 social research centers in the industrialized as well as in the 
developing countries for particular Attention to researcl® on ways of 


_altering the soetal stracture to ¢ to 


“he mi 


memorandum was suhmifted by the Ford Foundation to Bellagio 


‘onrage Lowered fertility, Le., 
study population policy id family planning.” An informal 
IE noting plans for establishing a consortium of institutions in Latin 
America for comparative tesearch ow population policy (sec further 
discussion below) and giving tentative findings from explorations 
of social science and management capacity for work on population 
problems in Asia. ) 

In the discussion, provoked by these papers, there was ie neral 
agreement on the need to assess existing strengths in the developing 
world and to build on these strengths, aud rather bess consensus on 
the utility of stre sngthening outstanding research centers in Mee 
industrial world for work on population problems in the LDC > 


Definition of Population Policy 


Beeause the use of the social sciences in’ the dinnagement and 
evalnation of family planning programs will be discussed tater in 
this conference in the context of delivery svetems, Utis paper will 
confine ils’ primary attention to social research as it relates to 
population policy. 

The 


with questions of population policy: first with the modification of 


“population community “has always been preoccupied 


government policy to permit family planning activities under pri- 
vate, voluntary auspices, then with securing the commitment: of 
. government lo officially sponsored national family planning pro- 
grams, There is particular interest today in population policy as it 
goes beyond family planning and considers ways of altering the 
economic and social environment to eucourage smaller families. An 
interest. in population policy ix not ouly motivated by fertility 
concerns, however: questions of internal and international migra- 
tion and the composition of populations are often of even greater 
immediate concern to national decisiou-makers. Another whole 
series Of issues relates to the consequences of population change. 
typified perhaps by, a growing atlenhon on the part of Indian 
scholars and government officials to a “Second india’ the conse- 
quences to that nation of a population that will probably execed 1 
billion by the end of this century. , 

Matters of population policy tuts cane xpand quickly to cover 
all aspects of nattonal life, and it is necessary to mark boundartes 
around the topic for meaningful sdiscussion and action. A useful 
working definition of population policy wax provided by Be rnard 


Berelson in his essay “Population Policy: Personal Notes, 


CG 


pro- 
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vided as hack proind: reading for Bellagio II. In this paper, Berelson 
defines ‘population policy as “governmental actions that are a 
signed to alter population events or that actually do alter them 

This definition ‘encompasses population size, rates (birthrates, 
death rates, rates of natural growth, rates of total growth), distribu- 
tion (ireluding both abe al and international migration), and 
composition (including demographic factors such as age, social fac- 
tors such as ethnic status, and such biological factors as genetic 
character), Berelson constructs a 16-cell table in which four broad 


institutional and behavioral, categories- economic, political, eco- 


logical/environmental, and s6cial—interact with the four popula- 
tion categories: ie 
Population 
Distri- “ 
Size Rates bution Composition 
1. Eeonomice sl RI DI Gi 
2. Political $2 R2 D2 C2 
3. Ecological) , 
Environmental S3 R3 D3 C3 
L. Social St RA DA C4 


In this construct, the cousequences as well as the determinauts of 


population change are included) in) the domain of population. 
policy. 
The work the United States Commission on Population 


Growth and the American Future should also help define the 
boundaries of population policy. The conmmission’s report and the 70 
research papers prepared for the commission were concerned nol 
only with population 2 erowth amd distribution, but also with the 
interrelations between popul: ition dynamics on the one hand, and 
the economy, resonrces and the environment, government, and such 
population-related aspects of society as the crnilys racial and ethnic 
minorities, education, status of children and women, and immigra- 
tion, on the other. The topics treated by the commission and its 
collaborating scholars should serve as useful guides to the kinds of 
social research that are required as a nation gives serious attention to 
population policy, and distribution of these volumes to scholars and 
government planners throughout the world would probably pay 
dividends. 


Contributions of Social Research to Population Policy 


The work of the Comission on Population Grow th offers an 
impressive array of social seience research that has led directly to 
policy recommendations. These, of course, relate to U.S. policy 
but they 


out within other nations. To take an illustrative sample: The com- 


Issues, Mustrate the kind of research that can be carried 
tnission’s demographic projections showed the enormous differen- 
tial effect on U.S. population size of a two-child, as compared with 
a three-child, family in 100 years this nation’s population would 
total nearly a billion with an average of three children per family, 
but about 350 million if families limited themselves to an average 
of two children, This straightforward demographic analysis may 
well have a major impact on perceptions of “ideal family size” and 
on policy measures to influence fertility. 


The construction and analysis of macroeconomic models of 


the United States show that per capita income may be upto 15 
percent higher by the year 2000 if the two-ehild, rather than the 
three-child, family remains the-norm, Such analysis demonstrates, 
too, that slower growth of the nation’s total population (ngt onty 
of its poor) cri help in reducing poverty, bul would hot, imi- 
nate it. Detailed industry studies prepared lor the commission mdi- 
cate that the adjastarents made by busine wf firtns in response to 


©) 
\? 


changes in consumer tastes and technological developments would 
be far mote: disturbing than those required by, a lowered rate of 


population growth. Thus, “the loom tender in the diaper factory is’ 


hurt more by the competition from synthetic disposables than by 
the recent decline in births.’ 

Models developed for the commission by Resources for the 
Future in whieh alternative projections of population and eco- 
nomic growth were examined for their impact on resources and the 
environment yield important policy judgments, not the feast of 
which is that control of population growth will not necessarily 
resolye environmental/resource problems, although it wonld help. 
According to these models, economic growth has a greater effect 
than population growth on projected demand for the 19 most 
important nonfucl minerals, and the United States will probably be 
able to obtain the supplies it needs in the next 50 years, even with 
the population growth implied by an average family size of three 
children. The supply of energy, however, is shown to be under 
tremendons pressure, even if average family size is two children. 
This work clearly demonstrates the need for development. of 
“elean’” sonrees of energy. because energy demands put severe 
strains on the’environment under any plausible projection of popu- 
lation growth. : 

Projections of population distribution within the United States 
make it clear that water nitst soon be treated as a scarce resource 
with a pricing system conducive to conserving water. Stadies of 
hydrocarbon emissions and other pollutants show the need to con- 
trol pollution by imereasing emission standards and reducing 
sources of emission: -a problem exacerbated by high population 
erowth, but one that cannot be solved solely by lowering birthrates. 

Social seience contributions to population policy-making have 
not been confined to the analysis of 


oe ” a . 
macro”, models: The commis- 


sion’s recommendation of contraceptive services for unmarried 
teen-agers relies heavily on the Kantner-Zelnick study “Sexuality, 
Contraception, and Pregnancy among Pre-Adult’ Females in’ the 


United States.” 


Jo. EA percent of -15-year-olds and up ta bb percent of {ian- 
married} 19-year-olds reported having sexual relations. Only 
20 percent of these girls used contraception regularly. Such a 
low incidence of contraceptive use. is particularly significant 
when than half of these virls knew when during the 
monthly cycle a git! can become pregnant.4 


This survey showed that: 


le ‘SS 


Attention should be called to a stady predating the work of 


the commission that was singularly instrumental in demonstrating ° 


to poligy-makers that improved contraceptive practice on a volun 
lary higis would vo far to reduce population growth in the United 
States.® 
National Fertility Study, Bumpass and Westoff showed that about 
one-fifth of all births occurring from 1960 to 1965 


By analysis of interviews with 5,600 women for the 1965 


ere nowanted: 
eliminating thene unwanted births would fave rediced the fertility 
‘fertility 


of these women from 3.0 to 2. 5. close toa “replacement? 


rate. Thigstady has had a sae “effect in counte ring the argu: * 


ments of those who asserted that investment in’ family planning 
programs and in contraceptive cesearch would be of litde value in 
reducing population growth. This analysis of the National Fertility 
Study was sugyésted by the Center for Family Planning Program 
Development, an organization devoted. inter alia, to linking aca- 
deruie scholarship to population policy formation. 

Examples of social, research that have influ enced policy in the 
developing world ean also be found, although: mh of this researeh 
has been done by forcigners and much remains to be done. KAP 
(kno wledge-attitude-firac tice ) studies are the most ¢ommon form 


this research “has” take n and the positive attitude toward faniily 
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planning shown by almost all these studies has encouraged policy- 
makers to go ahead with family planning programs without fear of 
public oppositién. But the wide gap between favorable attitudes 
expressed by respondents and their actual acceptance of family 
planning makes the results of these studies an often unrealistic 
guide to action, Population policy, furthermore, requires answers to 
broader and more complicated questions than those,addressed by 


BAF studies. - As Driver noted: 


Still unresolved are several quite basic questions: What should 
be the‘aim of a population policy? What form should it take? 
Will it be socially acceptable? What will be its demographic 
and nondemographie consequences? Coniplete answers ‘to 
these questions require a thorough consideration of a nation’s 
social and intellectual history, valuc systems, political and 
social institutions, economic resources and organization, popu- 
lation dynamics, and orientation to the future. These matters, 
which are beyond the competence of any single discipline, 
dentand the attention and skills of the several social scicnces 
and demography.® 


Institutional Arrangements for 
Social Research on Population Policy 
It is assumed that donor agencies should avoid intervention in 
the sense of attempting to radlueiue directly or to manipulate 
national population policy formation and implementation; nor 
should the foreign donor attempt to structure research according 
preconceived ideas of the specific directions that population 
policy should take. Donor efforts should, therefore, primarily focus 
on development of competence among national personnel to evatu- 
ate their country’s needs and, to forniulate policy recommendations. 
Major emphasis must be given to the nurture of intellectual re- 
sources that seck to identify the determinants of fertility and other 
population variables and to understand the interrelations of popu- 


lation policy with ot areas of social and economic policy, 

The niversity be a prime focus for attention, as it pro- 
vides fundamental training for those who will engage in population 
research and those who will staff policy-making bodies. [t should 
be noted. however, that, with important exceptions, research on 
national problems is not a highly valued or rewarded activity of 
faculty of university academic departments in many developing 
countries. Poliey-relevant research is more likely to be carried out 
by staffs of autonomous or university-connected rescarch insti- 
tates. The strategy of strengthening research capacity must, thus, 
be tailored to the particular academic institutional arrangement of 
aciven country. As@ill be noted below, progress in policy-oriented 
research is beginning to be made im the Third World by consortia of 
research institutions that reach across national boundaries. Particu- 
jar circumstances sometimes make it easier to encourage research 
by a nation’s scholars by offering them opportunities for participa- 
tion in international or regional research enterprises rather than by 
concentrating on development) of individual departinents or 
institutes. 

Research output of academic departments, institutes, or con- 
sortia will not have much influence on policy decisions, however, 
without special attention to. institnions that proyide linkage 
The 


location for such tnstituGons ts in governmental bodies, 


between academic researchers and policy-nakers. strategic 
especially 


central planning organiza tions. David Bell pointed out in his * C om- 
mitment of Leaders” paper for Bellagio TH: 


. the interpretation of demographic data, the consideration 
of alternative population policies, and thakalysi and evalua- 
tion of the impact of population policies and programs require + 
also the attention of the central government plaruing organiza- 
tion. Such organizations have come into existence in recent 


ee in most countries with high rates of population growth, 

ut few of them thus far have taken a serious sustaincd inter- 

-  est-in ae vorsaees problems or have staff competent to deal 
with population issues. . 


Some progress toward remedying this situation through the 
projected establishment of population units in the planning organi- 
zations of Malaysia and Thailand is noted below. Bell goes on to 
say that: f 


a 
Each country needs research and analysis capacity, not only in 
government, but outside it as well, to provide a continuous 
capacity for critical judgment, for independent research, and 
for alternative policy judgments. 


Thus there remains an important function for policy-relevant 
research by the university or research institute staff member who 


can publish his recommendations without the need to conform to. 


current government policy. But for research to be of use to policy- 
makers, it must be formulated in policy terms. As Berelson puts it 
in his “Population Poliey” paper cited above: 
it may be useful to make a distinction between... the 
objective of contributing to knowledge (theory or ime “thadlule 
ogy) and the objective of “solving” a proble m3 between reach- 
ing generalizations and treating individual cases, between 
dele ring conclusions in the presence of uncertainty and reach- 
ing decisions despite uncertainty, between are ference group of 
scholars anda reference group of practical administrators, 
between rewards for insight or technical achievement. and 
rewards for implementable results. 


The population unit, within government must, therefore, have 
the capacity to translate academic research into policy terms and 
to commission needed research to help define policy issues. 


Examples of Progress 


ln the months since Bellagio I, 
ia 
progress in the development of social research on population 


there has been encouraging 


policy, although in terms of what is needed the surface has only 
been scratched. The following pages are not intended to deseribe 
all that is going on, but to point up some of the more interesting 
activities in’ the three developing continents that may serve as 
modeéls for adaptation elsewhere. 


Latin America 

In Latin America, largely asa consequence of long-term efforts 
of donors to build capability in the’diseiplines of economies and 
sociology and to a lesser extent in: political science and anthro- 
pology, there are now relatively well-established social researeh 
centers and institutes ‘in a number of countries, Social seientists in 
these institutions have applied their researeh to a variety of de- 
velopment problems, including a significant amount of work on 
population dynamics. As a result of planning and staff work carried 
out almost entirely by Latin American social scientists, a ¢on- 
sortium of eight Latin Américan research centers’ has been formed 
to undertake a major program of comparative social research on 
problems re ‘levant. to the formulation of national population 
polici ies. The program will function under the aegis of the Latin 
American Social Science Council .(CLACSO) and will be co- 
ordinated by a multidisciplinary team of social scientists head- 
Center (CELADE) 
in Santiago, Chile. Funds for the first two years of the researeh 
program have been pledged by UNFPA, The Rockefeller Founda- 
tion, The Population Council, The International Development Re- 
search Centre (IDRC of Canada), and ‘Phe Ford Foundation. 


quartered at the Latin American Demographic 


The consortium has drawn up a set of basic research priorities 
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for the first years i ea program. Initially, research will focus ori” 


the’ fundamental reltions between population dynamics and such 
variables as the labor market, income ‘distribution, national 
ideology, social structure, and urban and regional development and’ 
patterns of rural organization. The second stage of the program will 
irch themes, attempting to measure the 
factors that most directly affect fertility, mortality, and internal 


focus on “diagnostic” re 


migration. Subsequently, attention will shift to an evaluation of 
that affect: population variables 
specifie case studi¢s. 


policies with an emphasis on 


Asia 

“On a relative basis, Asia is considerably less rich than Latin 
America in social seientists and social science research institutions 
currently or potentially interested in work on population policy 
questions. Examination of social science research activities in Asian 
universities indicates that, with some outstanding exceptions, there 
is not extensive police yore, evant rese sareh ac tivity in population Or: an 
other fields. While there is a'large cadre of faculty members holding 
advanced degrees in the social sciences, few of these individuals 
carry out problem-related social science research‘ as part of their 
university faculty duties. This was evident from a mecting of repre- 
sentatives of twenty leading Asian universities who discussed the 
University’s role in population policy in Jogjakarta, Indonesia, in 
April, 197 


nized the 


2. As reported by Paul Demeny,® the: conference recog: 
“disparity between the strong emphasis put on popu- 
lation problems by Asian governments and the meager weight given 
the study of population in most universities in the region.” Repre- 
sentatives of the universities resisted the possibility of being drawn 
into the monitoring and evaluation of ongoing family planning 
programs, preferring instead research on the sociocconomic de- 
terminants of family -size and the development of programs: de- 
signed to alter the motivation for large families. Conference parti- 
cipants agreed that they should apply their resources more vigor- 
ously to social problems and discussed strategies for exposing their 
students to demographic concerns in their course work and to the 
possibility of some of the institutions developing major multi- 
disciplinary centers for population research, While noting that the 
dynamics of fertility trends would be the primary focus of most 
population poli¢y-oriented research in’ Asian counitries, concerns 
with urbanization and internal migration were also recognized as 
falling at least partly within the scope of population policy. 
Viewing the sittahon im Indonesia, Gavin Jones, the Popula- 
tion Council’s demographer- economist who is serving as a con- 
sultant to the University of Indonesia's Demographic Institnte, 
notes that in Indonesia “there is an enormous need for every kind 
of research in population from the estimation of basic demographic 
parameters for the country as a whole to the investigation of the 
psychological, sociological, and economic factors responsible for 
family size preferences. He points out that considerable popula- 
tion data have been collected, but are unprocessed and-inanalyzed. 
He half-jokingly suggests a two-year moratorium on further data 
collection in‘order to allow fuller analysis of materials already 
collected. Te sees nee for: - 
projections to set the broad picture in which population 
polic v must operate: what will be the trends in rural and urban 
population in Java. given alternate population trends and 
economic development strategies? What are the implications of 
hese trends for farmers’ incomes and income distribution? 
SW hat urbanization trends can be expeeted.and on what cities 
and regions is a rapid, urban growth likely to be focussed? 
What are the implications for education and health planning of 
alternative population trends? 
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‘Focusing on “fertility reduction-oriénted research,” Jones 
asserts: ; : 

... we are clearly facing a situation here in which the national 
interest requires that fertility be reduced among a population 
more rural, more traditionsbound, poorer, ‘less healthy, and 
less educated than any place where the family planning “suc- 
cesses” have taken place. Our ignorance about what can be 
done to reduce fertility in such a situation is only too obvious. 
How much difference would lowering infant mortality make? 
Raising educational levels? Introducing some kind of social 
security program? | feel that we need much more family-level 
rescarch into this: trying to identify first how much rational 
decision-making enters into-the process of children-production 
by villagers; and to the extent that it is a rational process, 
under. what conditions can people reasonably be expected to 


reduce their family size preferences, and, in tien, their actual . 
production of children. 


In an attempt to approach some of these problems, a recently 
organized initiative for collaborative research in Asia, focusing on 
the value of children? has been organized by James Faweett, a 
social psychologist at the East-West Center, and funded jointly by 
AID, IDRC, and the Ford Foundation. This involves social science 
research institutes in five Asian countries in addition to Hawaii: the 
Behavioral Science Study Group in Population at National Taiwan 
University, the Institute of Population Studies of Chulalongkorn 
University, the Family Planning Federation of Japan, the Korean 
Institute for Research in the Behavioral Sciences, and the Univer- 


-sity of the Philippines. By surveying parents in these respective 


countries, the research will test hypotheses about relationships be- 
tween perceived satisfactions and costs of children and fertility. 
This «project might contribute to the development of greater re- 
search capability in a mumber of Asian institutions and) perhaps 
lead to the establishment of an ongoing international network for 
comparative social research on population policy issues. 

‘two older organizations engaged in comparative research on 
policy-relevant: topics in’ Asia are models that invite replication, 
One is -the Organization of Demographic Associates, ereated in 
1965 as an alliance of population centers with teaching, research, or 
action programs in Southeast: Asia. ODA comprises seven Asian 
centers -in Korea, ‘Taiwan. the Philippines, Indonesia, ‘Thailand, 
Singapore, and Malaysia and three cooperating centers in Japan and 
the United States, Research planning on common problems is under- 
taken through frequent workshops for specialists from the several 


centers. Topics include international migration and population redis- 


tribution, household and family structure, and manpower and the 
labor force. 

The moving spirits behind the establishment of ODA. profes: 
sors You Poh Seng of the thniversity of Singapore’s Economic Re- 
searth Center, Mercedes Concepcion of the University of the 
Philippines Population Institute, and Philip Hauser of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, have with others organized a Council for Asian 
Manpower Studies (CAMS) concerned with studies of employment 
in Asia, with institutional membership cxtensively overlapping 
ODA’s. Both organizations have been collaborating in manpower 
and labor force studies. Steps are woing forward lo provide a per- 
manent administrative structure for CAMS with both government 


representatives and academics serving on ils executive committee, 


Other CAMS interests are “employment generating projects.” em- 
ployment and education, trade policy and employment, and tech- 
nology and employment. Ps 

As mentioned earlier, a possible prototype of linkage between 
policy-makers and social s¢iefice-researchers is the establishinent of 
a poptilation planning unit as part of the government of Malaysia's 
Keonomic Planning, Unit. Thee purpose of this unit is to generate 
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and organize knowledge about population variables and, in collabo- 
ration with other groups. responsible for the planning process, to 
use that knowledge to forecast future trends and conditions useful 
for formulating altetnative development policy and program 
options. While,the major connection of this unit would be with the 
central statistical office whose responsibility it is to collect basic 
demographic data, the unit would have strong tinks also with uni- 
versities and other research organizations, in order to eety types 
of research needed and to contract to get it done. Thus, tn addition 
to the traditional role of providing population data to be used as 
independent variables in the planning process, the unit should be in 
\ position to formulate alternate strategies and tactics for imple-?- 
menting population policies, as well as to anticipate likely conse- 
quences of population trends.'® 

Similarly, a manpower and planning ccll has been proposed for 
the National Economic and Social Development Board of Thailand. — 
According to preliminary plans, it would develop population data 
for the planning process (e.g., health needs, school enrollment pro- 
jections) and would .assess. the way in which economic plans in- 
fluence population changes in the country. 


Africa 

Of the three developing continents, there is least activity in the 
social. sciences and population policy in Africa. In sub-Saharan 
Africa social sciénce research in general and population research in 
particular are still undertaken primarily by expatriate academics, 
although there ig a growing number of African scholars engaged in 
this work. A tabulation of 64 population research projects under 
way in 20 countries on the continent of Africa at the end of, 


migration, nuptiality and kinship; and impact of population growth 
and pressure. A number of geographers are prominent in demo- 
vraphic research, in this listing.” ? 

Population research is being introduced into a few university- 
connected institutes that regularly undertake contract research on 
economic and social problems for government. Examples are the 
Institute of Social and Economic Research of the Univer- 
sity of Ibadan, the Human Resources Research Unit of the Uni- 
versity of Lagos, and the lustitute for Development Studies of the 
of Nairobi. Institute staff members are typically 
university-appointed, with complete or partial government funding, 
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University 


and thns there is close linkage between university scholars on the 
one hand and government policy-making on the otherIn Africa, 
moreover, it is not Mncommon for university faculty to move in 
and out of government policy-making positions, thus providing 


_ direct and personal linkage between research and policy. 


Some 120 research and training institutions in 38 African 
countries participate in CODESRIA (Conference of Directors of 
Eeonomic and Social Research Institutions in Africa), an organiza- 
tion designed to coordinate research in the social seicnces. Its ex- 
ecutive conmmittee has chosen four broad areas for policy-oriented 
research, one of which is “population policy and economic de- 
velopment.” Sixteen members of CODESRIA have chosen to parti- 


-cipate in’ this area, which is defined to include: “population 


policies and family planning programs; demographic gap and demo- 
graphic transition; manpower, education, health and development; 
and migration.” UNFPA is supporting a series of seminars spon- 
sored by CODESRIA for experts from all parts of Africa, on the 
basis of which a volume will be prepared entitled “Population Re- 


search Policy for Africa.” 


It is by no méans certain that attention to population policy 
by: African social scientists (or those in other regions, for .that 
sos fii result in prescriptions directed toward the reduction of 
popufaition growth. At the 1971 African Population Conference in 
- Accra, a group of scholars primarily from Francophone Africa en- 
dorsed a paper by Pierre Pradervand of the American Friends 
Service Committee that questioned the ideological framework in 
which population control is cneouraged by ex-colonial donors, rec- 
ommending instead a series of prescriptions for economic and 

" $6eial reform directed primarily at removing vestiges of the colonial 
past and accepting family planning only asa me le for the health 
and. welfare of the individual mother and child. 


International Population Policy Programs 


‘The last two or three years have seen the establishment and 
growth of a number of programs developed by U.S, academies or 
donor agencies that are degigned to encourage social and legal re- 
search on population policy by scholars throughout the world. 
Some of the more interesting are described below. 

; International Seminars in’Polic y Analysis is a series sponsored 
by the National Academy of Sciences and funded by AID. The first 
of five regional ‘Seminars for South Asians was held in Colombo in 
February, 1973. SAibsequent seminars are pkanned for the Middle 
East, Latin America, Africa, and Southeast Asia. Each seminar is 
sponsored by a prestigious organization in the region. Participation 
in the seminars is confined to citizens of the region, not primarily 
academics, but architects, planners, and similar professionals whose 
work is affected by population considerations. A volume sum- 
marizing the discussions will be prepared by an international 
committee. . 

Professor Luke Lee of the Fletcher School joined with legal 
scholars in the developing world in an international network of 
Law and Population Projects. Under this program, existing statutes, 
regulations, decrees, and laws with a direet or indirect: effeet on 
population policy are being compiled and model codes of law 
drawn up that would protect “human rights” -as enunciated by 
several United Nations declarations, including “the right to ade- 
quate education and information on family planning a the right 
of access to the means of practicing family planning.’ 13 Twenty- 
eight country projects: are now under way with support from 
UNFPA and [PPF. An international symposium on law and popu- 
lation involving ministers of justice as well as professors of law to 
discuss the results of these studies is planned for L974. 

Political scientists at the University of North Carolina and Third 
World colleagues have formed an International Population Policy 
Consortium to encourage political science attention to population 
policy. IPPC held its most recent annual meeting in October, L972, 
in Dubrovnik under the chairmanship of Dr. Paulo Novosel, a 
Yugoslav politieal scientist. The meeting was attended by social 


scientists from Brazil, Chile, Mexico, Senegal, Indonesia, Nigeria, 


and the United States. IPPC 
population policy questions, focusing, first on elite roles in popu- 


encourages systematic research on 
lation policy processes. [PPC plans a series of policy development 
seminars, the purpose of which is to expose policy-makers to re- 
search activities in population policy. A number of Third World 
scholars who participate in the consortium also are involved in 
other policy research networks. ‘This, the consortinm may afford 
an opportunity for communication among the leading figures in 
policy research on a worldwide basis. 

Under an AID eontraet, the 
sembled a staff of social scientists to ran an International Program 


r«) 
ERIC 


Smithsonian instituntian has as- 
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for Population Analysis, described as “an interdisciplinary program 
of analysis and, evaluation of population dynamics designed to 
increase and diffuse knowledge useful to less developed countries 
in formulating effective: population policies, especially in Third 
World Countries.” Under this program, individuals (but not insti- 
tuitions) in the developing world are invited to submit proposals for 
short-term research projeets tunning from three months to one 
year under a $50,000 ceiling. Emphasis is placed on study leading 
to modification of existing population policy in the short ‘run, A | 
series of seminars involving those engaged in 1 the studies is also 
planned. 7 

For the past three years, the Ford and Rockefeller foundations 
have jointly sponsored a program of social setence and legal re- 
search on population policy. Rese arch proposals are received from. 
people in all parts of the world, ahd grants up, to $50,000 in 
amount and two years in term are awarded on a competitive basis. 
All entries from the developing world as well as from Europe and 
the United States are judged on a Common standard of scientific 
quality and of relevance and importance to population policy. [n 
the first three years, an avorage of 250 submissions a year have 
been received from some 36 countries, of whieh about 10 percent 
have been funded. While stightly over half of the awards in the first 
two years wentito the United States, there were winners also fram 
Brazil, Chile, 


Turkey. [t is too early to evaluate the research, product of the 


Colombia, Nigeria, Korea, the Philippines, and 


winners of the competition, but it is.clear that the program hag 
been especially ‘effective in encouraging research on population 
policy by scholars not previously active in the population field. 
The program’ has also catalyzed establishment of similar competi- 
tions in Brazil, to be judged by Brazilian scholars, and in Southeast 
Asia. The latter would be directed especially to younger social 
scientists who normally would not-participate in international 
competitions. A system of “mentors” in which senior social scien- 
tists in the region would help their younger colleagues with re- 
search design and implementation és to be built into the program. 
The Brazilian program is financed by the Ford Foundation. The 
Southeast.Asian competition may be jointly financed by IDRC and 
the Ford Foundation. 

Thus, there is a substantial array of policy-relevant research 
and disenssion going on under the acyis of several international 
programs. To the extent that they are perceived not as attempts Lo 
impose policy prescriptions by the donor agencies, but as opportu- 
nities for objective examination of population policy issues, these 
programs would stinntlate increased attention to such policy and 


raise the consciousness of the academic and policy-making com- 


munities with respect to the salience of population questions. [tis 


. . . . ¢ 
recognized, of course, that these internatronal programs are no 
substitute for sustained, entirely indigenous efforts to study the 
interrelationships of popnlattan and econémic, social, and political 


variables. 


Action Research on Population Policy 


The main focus of this report has been on soeial science re- 
search as it may influence popitation policy. Scholarly examina- 
tion of the economic, social, and institutional environments that’ 
affect the desire for childggh or preference for migration can and 
has developed a plethora of hypotheses: 


the principal bottleneck is not absence of hypotheses, 
rather it is the absence of data to test these hypotheses and of 
eas abont tow to ae these hypotheses in’ practical 
policy proposals. ... [n many cases the only way to obtain 
useful and convineing evidence on the validity of some of 
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Sepmpetent seholars available for policy-ortented research, 


these hypotheses is to test them in field experiments. One 
cannot hope to discover how ‘parents will react to an old age 
pension scheme ... without actually presenting them with 
such a scheme and observing their behavior." * 


At least two such field experiments are now under way, one 
offering savings accounts to couples who limit their fertility im the 


“tea estates of south India, and the other offering an educational 


bond for couples with small families in a township in ‘Taiwan.'§ 
Both of these programs originated through the initiative of assist- 
ance ageney personnel, the tea estate plan by Ronald Ridker, then 
with AID, the educational bond scheme by David Finnigan, then 
with ‘the Population Council, Crucial to the implementation of 
both is the enthusiastic involvement of local administrative author- 
ities, Such field experiments are valuable only to the extent that 
they contain rigorous evaluation mechanisnis, not only to keep 
track of costs and administrative problems, but to measure effect 
on attitudes and behavior of participants. 

The establishment of such field experiments on a large scale 


over a long period of time is extremely delicate and difficult, espe- 


cially when promoted by outsiders, and thery is need, therefore, to 
to study the effeet 


ments” relevant to population policy. The most important of these 


seize every opportinity of “natural experi- 


as it may affect fertility bas been instituted by the government of 


Singapore. Ina recent decision, Singapore now gives highest prior 


ity in public housing bo families with two or fewer children: lower 
priority to those with three children: while those with more than 
Tax exemptions are extended only 
and after August 1, 
1973, maternity leaves and benefits for government employees and 


three have the lowest priority. 
to the first three children (formerly five): 


those provided by government insarance will cover only the first 
two confinements. Surely an indigenous research institution should 
study the political, veonomicy and demographic effects of these 
measures over a period of years, but such a research program does 
not seem to have been started, 


Recommendations 


The central recommendation of this report is based ou a recog.’ 
nition that the population problem is by its nate tong-term and 
cannot be “solved” by quick remedies. [tis recommended that 
donor agencies concerned with population policy should encourage 
the substantial increase of social seience competence throughout 
the developing world, for work not only ou population problems. 
hut on the entire spectrum of development problems. Note that 
this is not a plea for a darger supply of population specialists, 
although a good case can be made for this i other contexts. The 


need here is for broadly trained social scientists economists, politi- 


“cal scientists, social psychologists, anthro poloists who can ana- 


lyze empirical data, inchiding population data. on issues of rele: 
vance to development policy. Questions of population dynamics 
are intimately entangled with issues in all sectors of development. 
Social scientists who_can handle these complicated iiterrelation: 
ships are in tightest supply. 

— Where there is a-relatively large cadre of well-trained, prob- 
lem-oriented social scientists in place, as in Latin America, major 
programs of research on population policy and for that matter on 
established 
Although in 


Asia in particular thete are large numbers of individuals with gradu 


all other questions of development are ;more easily 


than in regions where such competence is lacking. ; 
ale degrees in the social seiences. there is ouly a thin layer of 
In 
Africa, the supply of such individuals is even more meager, Phe 
same handful of distinguished social scientists is under extreme 
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pressure ‘to participate in a whole host ét research activities related 
toa variety of development problems. .,.°. -.-' 


The traditional means of developing hers seas fel. 
lowships for study abroad—is not the whole answer. There is need 
to build appropriate institutions in the deyeloping world that offer 
rewarding careers to oyttstanding social scientists in the conduct of 
policyselevant research on a variety of topies, (It is easier for 
agencies to auement the § 
harderstask is to assure demand 


donor ply of tramed personnel; the 
those trained.) In some goun- 
tries, development. of university Sdepartmengs is a promising ap- 
proach to increased policy research output, in others, it may be 
More appropriate to focus on research institutes, either university- 
connected or free standing. Donors shomdd examine the situation 
on a country-by-country basis through patient staff work by Tresi- | 
“experts.” 
They should be prepared for a long-term commitment to the mur- 


dent social scientists, not by quick visits of outside 


ture of institutions that are directed not only to population 
research, but toa variety of development problems, of which popu- 
lation policy is a salient element. As defined in this report, popula- 
tion policy embraces not only family planning and measures 
“beyond family planning”? designed to bring down the birthrate, 
but is intimately related with most of the major economic, politi- 
cal, and social issues gacing the nation. 

The results of academic research will not automatically be 
used by policy-makers. Publishing research results in’ policy Lerms, 
and conferences bringing government officials together with aca- 
demics, are often useful. For continuing effectiveness, however, 
there is a need to institutionalize the linkages between academic 
research and the governmental policy process. As indicated above, 
one promising model is the Population Unit to be established in the 
Economic Planning Unit of the Government of Malaysia; another is 
the manpower and planning cell under consideration by Thailand's 
National Economie and Social Development Board. These should 
serve as mechanisms through which the policy-maker can specify 
the kinds of information that he requires and can have it stated in 
policy terms that outline specifying 
potential differences in the intention, effect, and costs of various 
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“alternative approaches . .. 


progrants. . 

Units in ce ntral planning agencies are not the only e xannple s of 
linkage Inechanismy.- Recalling David Bells assertion of the need 
capacity for critical jadement, for independent 


for “continuous 


research, and for alternative policy judgment” outside of govern- 
ment. an ideal model would be a strony private institation such as 
Us, 


ning scéne, the Center for Family Planning Program Development, 


on the 


the Brookings Institution or, population/family plan- 


which offers to government independent policy analysis, but is not 
hound by the constraints of current governmentpolicy 

Continued encouragement also should be ‘given to. building 
intemational networks of institutions and iiidividuaals engaged in 
population policy researeh and to brinving together policy-makers 
and scholars for discussions of inmtiual interést. The several donor- 
sponsored programs of research grants and conferences are useful 
in stimulating iiterest in population policy. They would be coun- 
terproductive. however, if they were to be perceived as attempts by 
outsiders to influence the direction of population policy, or if they 
siphon off national talent to largely international concerns. They 
are useful to the extent that they stimulate sustained attention toa 
nation’s own popelaien problems by its own scholars and policy- 
makers, 

Initiation and) financial support of action-research projects’ 
such as the Indian tea estate savings plan and the ‘Paiwan savings 
hond scheme that reward low fertility raise problems of propriety 
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“for outside donors. Sagh field experiments offer’ intriguing oppor- 
tunities to test policy.hypotheses, but each agency must carefully 


determine for itself, the conditions under which it will become 


involved in implementing such plans. It should be noted that exper-. 


iments of this nature cannot be established without the whole- 
hearted support of the relevant host government officials and will- 
ingness to participate by the population affected: many donor 
agéncies should find ‘these satisfactory conditions for their sapport. 
The assistance agency and its staff may be able to make special 
contributions through encouragement oY adequate evaluation, the 
results of which are the raison d etre for the experiments. Where 
nations decide on their own to make policy hieeiaivns designed. to 
- affect population dynamics, as in the Singapere case. the “popula- 
tion community” might encourage continuous competent study of 
the effects af such actions. : 


i ' 
1) Progress in iinplementing this strategy is discussed in ALD ’s paper on 
institution building submitted to Bellagio HL 


2. In following up on this poiat, Ford Foundation staff undertook to 
build rosters of institutions and scholars in each of three develo dying Conti: 
nents to identify centers of strength that could) be vapitaleaed upon for 
population research and training. Except as a preliminary map for further 
on-the-ground exploration,we concluded that this exercise was not very 
useful. Information gathéred becomes quickly out of date. A simple listing 
of institutions and their staffs, without evaluation of their capacity ta ery 
out relevant research, is not a sufficient: basis for taking action, while a 
document containing opinions of institutional and staff quality is of dubious 
reliability and propriety. [tappears. therefore, that staff work for institution 
building in the social sciences must be undertaken by experienced: social 
scientists on the ground with current, firsthand knowledge of institutional and 
professional capacities in the host country. 

3. Population and the American Future, The Reportol the Commission 
on Population Growth and the Mfnerican Future, Washington, D.C. U.S, 
Government Printing Office, L972, p. #0, 


4, Population and the American Future, p. 8. 


5, L. Bumpass and C. Westolf, “The Perfect Contraceptive Population: 
Extent and Implications of Unwanted Fertility in the U.S.,” Science, 169: 
September 4, 1970. , : ) 

-. 6. “The Social Sciences and Population Policy; A Survey,” Annals of ” 
the New York Academy of Sciences, vol. 172 (12), October 2% 1971, pp. 
Ad] —4.78. : , \ 

7. The eight founding members of the consortium are: the Center of 
Urban and Regional Studies, di ‘Tella Institute. Buenos Aires; Brazilian 
Center of Analysis and Planning (CEBR AP), Sdo Paulo; Center for Studies of 
Population Dynamics (CEDIP), University of Sido Paulo; CELADE, Latin 
American Faculty of Social Sciences (FLACSO), Santiago: Division of Popu- 
lation Studies of the Colombian Association of Medical Faculties 
(ASCOFAME); Center for Economic and Demographic Studies (GEED) of 
the College of Mexico, und Institute of Social Researely of the:National . 
University of Mexico. ; a: \ 


8.2 Asian Universities and Population Policy.” Studies in Family Plan- 
ning: BAO, October, 1972. pp. 249—250." 
f f 
“9, Personal correspondence, January 4, 1973, #08 ‘ : y 
LO. See fyle Saunders and JG. Hardee, “Rationale'and Suggestions for 
Establishing a Population Planning Unit: Malaysia,” a paper prepared for the 
vovernment of Malaysia, Aagust, 1972. rs 


11. David Radel, “Current Population and Family Planning Researeh in 
Sub-Saharan Africa: Systematic Information oh 64 Projects, Rural Afri- 
cana, Spring, 1971. _— 

U2. Pierre Pradervand, “The Ideological Premises of Western Research 
inthe Field of Popalation Poliey,”* presented to African Population Confer- A 
enee, Acera, Ghana, DecFber 9-10, 1971, : 


Be “Law, Human Rights and Population,” Virginia 
py £223. 1972, p. 318. 


13. Quoted in L. 


Journal of International T. 


LL. Quoted by permission Ncom unpublished memorandum, Ronald 
Ridker, “REE’s Work on the Determinants and Consequences of Population 
Growth, A Proposed Program,” February, 1973.7) | 
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15. For deseriptions of these programas, see R. Ridker, “Savings Accounts 
for Family Planning, An Mlustration from thie Tea Estates of India,” Studjes in 
Family Planning, July, 1971, and O. D. Finnigan and f. H. Sun, “Plating, 
Starting, and Operating an Educatronal fncentives Project,” Studies in Family - 
Planning, January, 1972. “7 . - 
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Lo. The supply of such, social scientists in Latin Ameriéa is, nonetheless, 
tar from optimal. : 


17. A. Etzioni, “Poli¢y Research,” quoted by Berelson, op. eit. 
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UNIV RSITY PROGRAMS Se 
AND 
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oO meetings discussed institittion building and the 
need to develop LDC capacity for the support of country pro- 
grams. Much of/this discussion focused on universities and popula- 
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Introduction 


tion centers. Since the term “institution building” refers to the 


year’s paper Has been changed to focus specifically on universities 
as one type 
brief statement’ concerning the definition and use of the terms 
as used by the AID Office 


of institution. An addendum to this paper contains a 


"and * 


Snstitution building” 
of Population. 


Fungtions of Universities and Population Centers 


The universities and population centers have a role to play in 
the direct! and indirect support of a: country’s population/fainily 
planning rograms. There are six support functions that universities 
can help/perform: training (both academic and practic al); researeh 
(including applied research, policy researe h, and basic research); 
data collection and analysis for both poliéy and programming uses; 
technical advisory services, program evaluation and feedback, and 
the provision of information and knowledge storage and retrieval 
services. Not all universities ean’or should proyide all these services, 
bat most country programs should have some way of obtaining 
these services. 


Nature of the Need 


The ideal arrangement in establishing a university program or 
‘population center is to do so in close collaboration with the gpera- 
‘tional institutions that it is to serve..While many indirect services 
are beneficial, such as educating the future leaders of the country 


sdss of almost all development effort, the tithe of this, 


and. influencing “the current leadership on polt 
matters, these contributions would be strengthen 
theg: are tegipere od by the realities facing those wHo* have responsi- 
bifity for the action program, Therefore, it is casential that the 


universities develop a working re lationship with the personriel who... 


qare conducting the operations. ee oe 

The Population Couneil’s summary of existing capacity in 
Africa, the Middle East, ‘aud Asia, prepared for Bellagio 1, dem- 
onstrated conclusively that university programs and population: 
centers are either nonexistent or inadequate to perform the neces- 
sary tasks-in support of national population/family planning pro- 
grams, Out of 40 African countries surveyed, only four had univer- 
sities that offered five or more courses in population/family plan- 
ning. In the Middle East, out of [3 countries surveyed, only two 
were designated as having a high training capacity in demography, 


_with 14 or more-courses, and only two countries offered a3 many 


as three courses in family planning. In Asia only three countries 
out of 21 surveyed had as many as 6 full-time courscs at the 
university level in family planning, and 7 hyd 7 or more full-time 
university courses in demography. 

A recently completed survey of Latin American universities 
shows that the situation in that region is similarly weak with regard 
to university capacity in the population field. However, most medi- 
cal schools have been receiving assistance through the Pan Ameri- 
can Federation of Medical Schools for developing training and re- 
search programs in demography. 

«Every major population/family planning program in an LDC 

requires strong institutional support if it is’ to operate at top-level 

efficiency and effectiveness. The staff functions of research and 

training must be provided within the country and ata sufficiently 

decentralized level to be tied in re alistically with the local circum- 

stances within which the prograrn operates. Data “collection and 

analysis for policy and programming uses are best performed by 

indigenous investigators with a minimum of outside assistance, © 
Technical assistance to operational personnel can be provided more 

realistically, less expensively, and with greater continuity by indige- 

nous experts, provided they are available, than it-can by outsiders. 

( ‘learinghouse services providing information and knowledge in the 

country’s own language(s) are obviously of gre aler utility if avail-- 
aft within the country rather than outside. 


One of the greatest contributions that 2 stance agencies can , 


make to. the performance and independence of ‘less developed 
countries is to help them build the institudional capacity required 
for conducting their own affairs without outside help. A good way 
to do this is to provide necessary amounts of resources over an 
agreed time period during which the outside assistance builds up to 
a peak and gradually phases down to. zero, at which point the 
entire activity is being conducted by the country itself and there ts 
This type of institution 
building is a sine qua non of development. {tis also of extreme 


no Jonger any need for outside resources. 


importance that the functions to be performed by these institutions 
be meaningfully linked to the resolution of problems facing the 
action agencies in the country. To date; very few, if any, de- 
veloping countries have developed the required institutional Sue 


port for their population/family planning programs. 


The needs for the development of national institutions that 


can employ their own professional talent and serve their own 
country interests are sufficiently great that national development 
should take precedence over efforts to build regional, interna-.- 
tional, or worldwide institutions that by their very nature are nob 
country specific and serve to dyin away needed. manpower from 


country programs. ‘ 
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Principles of Institution Building 


Donor assistance to build university programs or ‘other institu: - 


tional arrangements would be facilitated if agreement could be 
reached on the fundarental principles to follow in making this 
type of assistance available. The following su stions are offered 
for dae 

. A comprchensive plan ine luding long-term and short-range 
Prete should be developed jointly. This plan should indicate 
total budgetary requirements and identify the sources of funds on 
a year-by-year basis. ‘The plan should receive official endorsement 
from those authorities authorized to commit funds on behalf of 
the university and the donor agency. , 


The funding plan showing donor contributions should 


probably approximate a bell-shaped curve with contributions start- 
ing gradually, building up to a maximum, and then tapering off. 
The university funds would more nearly be represented by at 
S-shaped curve, starting out modestly and building up by incteasiny 
amounts to a total that then levels off. Appendix 3 provides a 
hypothetical funding“model for institutional development showing 
LDC and donor ageney allocations over Gime. 

3. Build the institition around a strong leader who will uive 
_emphasis to staff deve lopment as a means of providing strenuth and 
“continuity. 

, 4. Where feasible, develop a aister institution relationship 
with an intermediary university that has the confidence of the LDC 
institution, but do not limit all contacts or inputs to. this one 
intermediary. ; 

5. A minimum commitment on the part of the donor agency 
for at least five years and preferably #0 is required for sound 
development and to withstand the political and budgetary ups and 
downs that aré likely to occur. 

Relate the program to the immediate and long-term needs 
of the conutry and especially, to the solutidin, of problems being 
faced uy the operating agencies 

. Attempt, if possible. to involve the operating agencies in 
the di cisiou-making arrangements where prograin activities are de- 
cided and in’ the Rainn ial Support. of activities that serve their 
needs. : 

8. Avoid the payment of salaries and the support of activities 
beyond what is realistivally possible for the university to continue 
or to obtain from other sonrees once support is withdrgwn. 

9, Attempt to repatriate national 
veloping professional independence at the eartiest’ , possible 


talent and aim at  de- 
“moment. 

“10. When tunds are committed for training staff members, be 
“oye: stéps are taken to provide a meaningful job for them when 
‘they return and that they have the essential eqripment. supplies. 

funds, 


productive. ‘ 


library resources, and assistants to” be professionally 

11. bn addition to) providing assistanée in’ the substantive 
areas, it is important to consider the management and, adminis- 
trative components if the program is to mn well. Often special 
consultants skilled in the management sciences will be re quired to 
handle this aspect of the work. i 

12. To avoid unnecessary attacks and to gain cooperation and 
support. involve the relevant members of the power structire as 
well as those who will be directly affected in the planning and 
amplementation of the program, 

I3. Be sure-to develop and have a elear understanding about 
the purpose for which the institution is being built. [f agreement 
and commitment cannot be reached concerning purpose, there is 


hitthe reason to proceed. 


Q ’ 4 
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14, To assesa progress and to revise original plans, a yearly 
work plan should be developed and yearly review sessions held to 
report accomplishments and’ shortfalls on the basis of which the. 
next yearly work plan shomld be developed. 


Activities Under Way 


r 


Since the last Bellagio meeting, in June, 1971, several actions 


have been funded by AED that are now ge tling under way. I unds: 
were made available to the Population Council to assist LDC uni- 
versities in the planning and management of their institutional de- 
velopment activities in population/family planning. tnitial emphasis 


will be given to Africa, where the Population Council now has a 
revional adviser funded by this project. Once institutional plans are 
drawn up, there will be a need for additional outside funds,Ao 
support the implementation of ‘these programs. [mplemeptation 
funds are not inclnded in the Population Council’s grant. The first 
project now under funding consideration ts a proposal to establish a 
program in demography at the University of Zaite at’ Kinshasa. In 
conjunction with this grant, a coordinating mechanisin has been 
established in which semianmal meetings of all donor and inter- 


mediary organizations involved in university development come to- 


gether to discuss current ‘activities and future plans. Hopefully, 
these meetings, which are to be hosted on a rotating basis, will 
prevent duplication of effort and ‘also give attention to the more 


substantive issues of the kinds of institutions nee ~de d, whiere ‘they. 


are needed, and how to build them. 

Another grant was made to the University of North Carolina 
to help establish’ four African centers for the teaching of demo- 
raphy. ‘These centers are to be dispersed geographically and culture 
ally to provide one for North Africa, one for Kast Africa, one for 
Anglophone West Africa, and one for Francophone: West Africa. 
The first of these has been initiated at the University of Ghana, and 


site selection is being pursued for the remaining three centers -in 


ast, and Tunisia. Another grant to a consqrtium of 
by North 
courses in 


Kenya, Ivory C 
U.S. universities 


Carolina made a survey of the needs 
the health 
nds fora contract to help these institutions 


for family plinniae training institutions 
thronghout Africa. I 
to develop and teach guch courses are now being considered. 

Another major effort at university development was under: 
taken recently by AID when the University of North Carolina was 
funded to help nniversities and-other institutions to develop their 
own programs relating to population/family ‘planning. Under this 
arrangement, which we may expand to include the universities of 
Michigan, Johns Hopkins, and Hawaii, the U.S. wniversity develops 
a sister-to-sister institution relationship with a mmber of unive T 
sities in different countries. After initial planning and-host country 
commitments dre made, a proposal is submitted to AID for funding 
consideration. ‘through this mechanism. we hope to assist 10 to b2 
universities to establish) population programs during the next 
couple of years. 


A relatively small contract with the Unive srsity ol North Caro- 


lina entitled University Population: Program) Development was 
funded to (1) review ‘the “state of the art” vis-a-vis university 


institition building, (2) suggest’ guidelines for jinproving the 
methods used for institution building, and (3) establish a network 
of linkages among Universitics in different countries for the sharing 
of intormation and mutual assistance in working on common prob- 
lems. To date, 25 university program directors in bb countries in 
Africa, Asia, Latin America, and the United States are participating 
in the network, and eight university heads have agreed to eee on 


The 


activities to the 


the steering committee to guide program development.! 
analysis this far suggests that relating university 
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a ments that are put first. 


needs of the opétating institutions will be an extremely difficult © 
‘ task. Out of a list of 20 activities, those ranked in the bottom five 
in terms of time and other resources spent on them were prototype 
service programs, training operating staff for agencies, exchange 
" programs for faculty and practitioners, mid-career,professional edu- 
cation, and training teachers to teach population education in 


‘ schoals. It is apparent. that the universities see their role in pro- 


viding indirect services through, basic réseagch and teaching. The 
. five most important activities identified by the study were policy 
research and commentaries, basic disciplinary research and teach- 
ing, developing. data base for population studies, documentation 
services and population services to students. ft should also be noted 
that interdisciplinary- or multidisciplinary activities, considered es- 
sential by: most qualified observers for a problem-solving approach, 
ranked at the bottom of the list. 

This. analysis suggests two approac shes Ter building direct insti- 
tutional backstopping for operating programs. One approach is for 
donor agencies to provide sufficient funds for universities to de- 
velop strong interdisciplinary service-oriented programs, There are 
three hazards associated 


this approach that) both donor 
age ‘ncies and recipient ingtitutions should be aware of. First, the 
univg rsity is being askedAo take on roles and functions for which it 
‘is neither structured wor historically prepared to perform, Thus, a 
basie reordering of values and structure is necessary if the direct 
service role is to be effective. This often will be fraught with dif 
ficulties and resistances involving the power structure and leading 


personalities of the university. ‘The job can be done, but it will not 


be casy or inexpensive. Second, it is not likely that universities will 


‘tbe able to absorb the cost of providing diregt services, and thus the 
donor agencies and/or’ the: service recipients must be prepared: to 
finance the services provided on a continuing basis. The’principle 
involved here is that if an outside agency requests another institu- 


‘tion to do a job for it, then it becomes the employer and must 
continue to pay for the services as long as it needs them and will, 


also be expected to pay for the close-out costs when it decides it 


—no longer needs the; service for which the university is providing 


staff, equipment. space, and other facilities. The third hazard of 
building new functions into existing structures involves a complex 
set of relationships and perceptions about the job to be done and 
tthe best way to go about doing it. There are apt to be communica- 
tion gaps angl large areas of disagreement about how best to tackle 
“the service job. The action agencies and donors want practical. re- 
sults’ and direct: services aimed at-getting the job done. Staff em- 
ployed by a university will seek academic appointments, prestige. 
cand professional advancement Ural are associated with basic re- 


Search, ‘teaghing,.and piiffication, Since prestige and advancement 


will rest in the imniversity .s¥stem, ‘professional behavior will be 


molded by the values of the university rather than the values of the 


operating agency that is being served even though that is where 


the money comes from. Because of this. staff will be willing to 


work only parttime on matters of agency interest, and often the 


time devoted to agency work will not be governed b® the needs of 


the job to be done but by teaching and other academic commit- 
Thus, the structure of a university: prevents 
-anaction- or mission: oriented approach. 


Another approach for building the necessary backslopping ts 


to build the needed institition independent of any existing struc- 


ture. For economy and other advantages, such an institute might 
be attached Jaie:t university, but administratively it would be sepa- 

| that the institite 
created has no competing loyalties, the staff can be brought fo- 


rate. The adf@itages of this ‘arrangement: are 


9” ‘ther to de interdisciplinary problem-solving work on a fill-time 
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strategies that describe in detail (1) 


basis, and greater responsiveness to agency needs is possible to 
achieve. The costs will be long-range in nature and must be borne 
entirely by the action and donor agencies. It is possible that this 
approach also may involve the provision of funds for facilities. The 
absolute costs may be greater than those incurred by incorporating 
service functions within a university, but the costs relative to 
usable outputs may be less. 

It is recommended that donors give serious. consideration to 
assisting a small number of tess developed countries establish na- 
tional population centers designed to provide direct services to the 
operational institutions such as the Ministry of Htealth, Funding for 
universities should be aimed’ primarily at assisting them to perform 
their traditional roles of teaching and research, which can be justi- 
fied for their indirect contribution to solving the population prob- 
lems of the country. , 

Since at this time there‘are no independent national centers 
performing the needed support services, it would, be useful and at 
the same time of historical significance if such a center could be 
established through the collaboration and joint funding of the 
donor agencies. 

Two centers along the line being recommended were included 
in the IBRD loan to India in June, 
Lucknow and one in Bangalore, are intended to supply meaningfut 


1972. These two centers, one in 


management information, provide for program evaluation, respond 
to operational questions, perform researc +h on demand, and recom- 
mend program improvements. A careful assessment of this type of 
support institution and the use of foan funds to build it would 
provide important lessons for tle future. 

Since the last Bellagio meeting, a book of readings aimed at- 
examining the feasibility of organizing institutions to deal with the 
population problem was published under the joint editorship of 
Sylvan J. Kaplan and Robert K. McCormick. This work, published 
by Charles C. Thomas, entitled Innovative Organization for Popula- 
tion Research, contains 33 articles that weigh the pros and cons of 
institution building both inside universities and outside them, of 
private organizations and public organizations, and of disciplinary 
versus interdisciplinary approaches. While such diverse treatment 
can - provide no definitive answers, there is much to provoke 
thought and controversy about how best to go about the business 
of institution building for problem solving. [t was designed to help 
donors as well as those who inhabit 4nd use’ the support institue 
tions in going about their work more intelligently and contains 
many insights and surprises. 


Agenda for Future Action 


Most donors and intermediaries are planning to continue assist- 
ance for the development of university programs and centers in the 
less developed. countries. Appendix 2 provides a list by institution 
and country: where some current interests tic. 


Most of what is being done today and what is proposed for the 


future is the result of opportunities that arise as a result of dis- 


cussions and professional contacts, “Phere are no overall country 
the functions that need to be 
performed in support of population/family planning programs; (2) 
the mimber and types of personnel needed to perform these fund- 
tions: (3) the institutions required to perform these functions; (4) 
the amount of funds and duration of time required to build and 
staff the necessary institutions: and (5) the amount, type, and 
daration of outside assistance required. 

This past year, a coordinating committee was established with 
the participation of a number of donors and intermediaries.? This 


ol 


serves as a clearinghouse and information channel for coordination 
purposes: It may move into the more substantive issues concerning 
the principles of institution building, but without formal agree- 
ment it will be unable to address itself meaningfully to questions 
concerning the purpose for which institutions ought to be built, or 
the type and location of such institutions. 

_ With the amount of effort now under way, some of whieh goes 
back ten years, it would appear useful to do two things during the 
next year or [8 months. First, an analysis should be made and 
agreement reached on the types of support functions that 
population/family planning efforts need to have performed. 
Second, an assessment should be made of the contributions that 
existing university programs are making to country population/ 
family planning programs. Third, the gaps should be identified 
where action is needed and a decision reached whether a university 
program or some other institution needs to be built and, fourth, a 
number of proposals should be developed with host country na- 
tionals for possible joint funding by a number of donors, 

If this were done, a significant step forward would have been 
taken in the more efficient and intelligent utilization of the re- 
sources available for population assistance, and the art of inter- 
‘+ national development would certainly be improved materially. 


Problems 


Throughout this paper, a number of problems associated with 
institutional development have been identified. Some of the more 
impértant ones deserve special attention. 


Coordination 

Due to the number of agencies involved and, the somewhat 
limited number of universities with a capacity for’using assistance 
funds well, there is a tendency for donors to court. the same insti- 
tutions. There is also a tendency for the universities to court more 
than one donor and often simultaneously, The recently established 
coordinating committee will help prevent serious duplication of 
effort and competition, but we still need an early warning and 
information system that would allow each agency to know at any 
given time what contacts and overtures are being made, This prob- 
tem should be addressed by the ¢ oordinating committee at its next 
meeting. 


Availability of Talent 

It is preeisely because the availability of talent is so scaree in 
the LDC’s that the problem of coordination is so important. Atten- 
tion needs to be given to the problem of strengthening and broad- 
ening the existing base of professional expertise. Steps need to be 
taken to (1) reduce the out-migration of scarce talent, (2) repatriate 
talent from‘abroad, and (3) train additional manpower as rapidly as 


possible. - 
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Funding 

Building instdtutions at the university level or otherwis re- 
quires large outlays of funds over long time periods. At a modest 
level of development, the cost of supporting five LDC university 
professors with related assistants and with enough research money, 
equipment, and libragy resources to be optimally productive would” 
require about $185,000 per ycar exclusive of capital outlays, major 
Total funds from the donor 
agencies of $10 million to $15 million per year for university de- 


equipment or technical assistance. 
‘ 


velopment. would not appear unreasonable when the number of 
countries and institutions involved are considered. - 


Donor Confidence 

A good deal of assistance funds flow through intermediaries 
who must have staff to handle funds and provide technical ex- 
pertise, which is often expensive and inefficient, but is sometimes 
necessary because of political considerations. [t is often done be- 
cause it is easier than burdening the donor agency staff and because 
of a lack of confidence in the ability of the LDC to manage funds 
properly. It should be possible to find individuals and institutions 
that warrant. donor confidence and trust. In those cases, assistance 
should be made direetly to the institution in such a way that it can 
employ whatever technical assistance it needs and yise the funds to 
reach agreed-upon objectives in whatever manner it deems most 
suitable, With sufficient safeguards, this type of arrangement, could 
contribute a great deat to the image and self-assurance of’ the uni- 
versity,. which in itself is an important aspeet of development. 
Similarly, as the ability to manage grows, the LDC institution can’ 
be used as an intermediary to help other institutions within the’ 
country, thus reducing the need for outside help. These efforts in 
themselves might help to repatriate some professional talent where 
there is interest and potential in doing something important toward 
national development. 


Appendix 1 


Activity Code 


Teaehing 
Research 
> Technical assistance 
: Data collection 
: Pregram evaluation 
: Information storage and retrieval 
: Participant in the international network of unive rsitie s organized through 
the University of North Carolina 
: Prototype services 


I: 
2 


University Population Activities = « = 
Being Supported by Donor Agencies and/or ae boat 
- Their Intermediaries 7 


Africa 


Donor or 
Intermediary . 


ra 


Name of institution Location 


bamaiiand a chet | . . nid 
Department of Preventive Medicine, 
Medical School, University of Ghana Legon, Ghana 


y Department of Social Statistics, Institute’ 
of Social Science and Economic 
Research, University of Ghana 


Legon, Ghana 


Regional Demographic Research 
Center, University of Ghana 


University of Nigeria Nsukka, Nigeria ; 
University of Ife 


Population Council /AID > 


aH 
Zz 
ga 
o 
a. 
rt) 


Human Resources Research Unit, 
University 6f Lagos 


Pal . 
Demographic Training and Addis Ababa, Ethiopia 1,2, 
Research Center : 


“Asia 


Institute for Population and Bangkok, Thailand University of North Carolina/AID, Rockefeller * 
Social Research, Mahidol University Foundation, UNFPA , » 


Institute of Population Studies, Bangkok, Thailand 2,7 - Population Council ' 

Chulalongkom University . a : 
Population Center, : . Shiraz, Tran 13 A43,7 : University of North Carolina/AID 

"Pahlavi University ; 


Population Unit, Center for Katmandu, Nepal 
. Economic Development and 
Administration, Tribhuvan University 


_ e* —_ : ity Donor or 
"- Mame of Institution a) _ Intermediary 


School of Public Health, ; ‘Seoul, Korea 
Seoul National University : : 


College of Medicine, University . Manila, Philippines 
of the Philippines 
Philippine Wome Bs University ’ Manila, Philippines 


Institute of H Manila, Philippines 
University of Ma ile 

. Medical Center, Dumaguete, Philippines 
Silliman University 


Institute for the Study of Human : aki Philippines , Ford Foundation 
Reproduction, Royal and Pontifical , 
University of Santo Tomas 


Mass Communications Institute, Quezon City. Philippines 
University of the Philippines 


Asian Institute of Teacher Education. Quézon City. Philippines : 1,2,64 UNFPA : ; 
University of the Philippines , ; : 
Population Institute, \ Quezon City, Philippines 1,2,6.7 Ford Foundation 
University of the Philippines 
Xavier University Cagayan de Oro, Philippines Population Council/AID, University of North 
\ : Carolina/AID 
International hngtitute of — |. Bombay. India UNEP: 
Population Studies doe th 
Department of Etonomies and Sociology, | Bombay, India Population Council * 
University “of Bombay : 
Demographic Research Center, Banaras, India 
Banaras Hindu University ‘ 


Population Council 


Demographic Institute, Jakarta, Indonesia 
University of Indonesia® ie 


Medical Faculty, Jakarta. Indonesia University of Hawaii 


University of Indonesia 


Medical Faculty, University of Denpasar. Bali, Indonesia University of Hawaii 


Udayana (Airlangga University) - 


‘Consortium of Universities (Hawaii; University 
of California Berkeley and Los Angeles and 
Loma Linda)/AID 


School of Public Health, ’ Jakarta, Indonesia 
University of Indonesia 


Demographic Institute, Faculty of Jakarta, on sia 
Economics, University of Indonesia a 


i BSdcial Science Switbaja, Indonesia : Ford Foundation, USAID 
Division, National Institute of : 
Public Health » 


Faculty of Medicine. Cairo, Egy pt . , Ford Foundation 


Cairo University. 

Faculty of Medicing, Alexandria, Egypt <- Ford Foundation 
Alexandria University 

Demographic Training Cairo, Egypt UNFPA 

and Research Center : 


Social Science Research Center, Cairo, Egy pl, Ford Foundation 
American University, Cairo 


7 4: 


Al-Azhar University : Cairo, Egypt Ford Foundation, UNFPA 
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— Donoror - 
Name of Institution _ ; , Intermediary 


. 7 
‘| American University of Beirut Ford Foundation . . . ' 


Institute of Social Science, Beirut, Lebanon UNFPA 
University of Lebanon : 


Faculty of Political Science, ee Belgrade, Yugoslavia 
University of Belgrade 


Ford Foundation 


Latin America bo a : j 
; University del Valle _ | Cali, Colombia 2, 4,5, 4 8 _Family Health Foundation/ AID : : 


Pontifical Catholic University, + | Bogotd, Colombia University of North Carolina/AID 
. Javeriana 
Regional Population Center , Bogotd, Colombia i il 


Institute of Advanced Caracas, Venezuela Pra . Ford Foundation 


i Boe : : 
Mexico Institute of Social Studies México City, Mexico a : Ford Foundation 


Haitian Center for Research Port-au-Prince, Haiti eee oe Ford Foundation 


_in the Social Sciences  d- ~ 
_ Population Council , 


"Institute of Philosophy and Human _ | Campinas, Brazil 
Sciences, State University of Campinas : 


Center a Population and Development 
Studies, University of Lima ae 
Pontifical Catholic University of Peru Population Council /AID - 


Department of Social and Preventive Kingston, Jamaica, a: ‘ USAID | 
Medicine, School of Medicine, University 
of the West Indies 


_ University of Northern Minas Gerais ‘| Montes Claros, Brazil pa Family Bealth Foundation 


Institute of Human Reproduction, Asuncion, Paraguay USAID 
Faculty of Medicine, University of 
Paraguay 


Demographic Unit, Instituto Buenos Aires, Argentina | Population Council /AID 
* Torcuato di Tella - ; . 


Center for Population and Social San José, Costa Rica Ford Foundation/ AID 
Studies, Medical School, University . : 
~ of Costa’Rica 


Autonomous University of the Toluca, Mexico “as Family Health. Foundation a 
State of Mexico . . Bes pt 


Medical Schools All member countries of Pan American Federation of Medical Schools 
Latin America 


Demographic Training and . : Santiago, Chile UNFPA 
Research Center : 


National Autonomous University Santiago, Chile UNFPA 
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7 i weet beaag eS Are pais Moa a eae at i fi : ; ‘<s 8 j : - 
. i te pe rome Fatets 2 Univer Activities os Te a : 
Me - ms : - D ; 1 2. . a Z ; ‘ 
, St ob, . Asia~ 
é : ‘ a. * : an é ° 
Name |. : Location Agency ‘ 
Population Center, Pahlavi University Shiraz, iran oe ot, Prive of North Carolia) AID ' a 
ears : aes ten Pig a ! "os 
eee ‘ . a i Re e , sath = is 7 a a 
» Medical sha Pan Ue . . ShiFaé, drag, "2. Johns Hopkin/ AID eo o_ 
t . ' 7 ; 7 che “ . oe is 
University. of Tehran —. Tehrai, Iran a - Population Council/ AID, me 
. : - : ‘Johns Hopkins/AID ———_--! A - 
e = | Bee : 
_ Yonsei University Seoul, Korea, * Population Council/ AID, i. EN : 
; P : R a - Johns Hopkins/AID oe ; o 
. . . 3 ¥ te . 
Population Studies Center of Leknes _' _, Jakarta, Indonesia Population Coudci/IBRD > * | f 
: : . és 4 -_ 4 
Al-Azhar University aa : - Cairo, Egypt — ‘University of North Carolina ; 
Xavier University ‘ roe : Philippines : oe Ee University of North Carolina/ AID 
To be’determined Be Turkey ; ee : me Family Health Foundation/AID 
Population Studies Center, Institute of : Jakarta, Indonesia UNFPA 
Economics and Social. Research “ : , 
7 Faculty of Medicine, University of Sri Lanka * Kandy, Sri Lanka : University of Michigan/AID 2g oS 
- Institute of Public Health, Taiwan University Taipei, Taiwan ; University of Michigan/AID. 
Africa e FS ; es 
. : on ’ F v : . 
University of Zaire. - “ Kinshasa, Zaire ; '- Population Council/ AID oe. 
oe A 4! ie res ne 
University of Cape Coast Cape Coast, Ghana, Population Council/AID _ ee 
University of Kenya _ Nairobi, Kenya Population Council/ AID, University of . 
S,, , North Carolina/AID, IBRD 
University of Abidjan . Abidjan, Ivory Coast University of North Carolina/AID 
“ a 4. — by . 
» University of Tunis i ao Tunis, Tunisia University of North Carolina/AID 
Institute of Population and Manpowe r. Studies, Ife, Nigeria University of North Carolina/AID 
University of Ife - r 
),. Health Training Institutions | : Various countries University of North Carolina/AID 
Medical College, University of Liberia Monrovia, Liberia Johns Hopkins/AID 
o . ” 
Latin America 
School of Public Health, University of Caracas Caracas. Venezuela University of Michigan/AID 


f 


There are no other known prospects at this time. but the Population Council and the universities of Michigan, Johns Hopkins, and North Carolina have AID 
unds for exploration in this hémisphere. 
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«Universities Partici ting in the lnteematiogal Network 


: by th ° ; - ie 
oo - © University of. North Carolina’ ; ps ; 
* Namgand Title “'\ ay - Jnstitution . ; ' Country 
: International Study Group es ‘ 6 ; 
“ fhsan Dogramaci, M.D., President . Hacettepe University / Turkey “ 
Kasarn Chartikavanij, M.D., Rector. an ¥ Mahidol University *:2 "| Thailand . 
; Z A. A. Kwapong, Vice-Chancellor  « : University of Ghana Ghana ; ‘ 
: Farhang Mehr, Chancellor © ~° .*’ Rahiavi University Iran # &, 
ae Djacir Menezes, Rector - Federal University of Rio de J aneiro Brazil rs 
” H. A. Oluwasanmi, Vice-Chancellor University of Ife Nigeria . 
? _N, Ferebee Taylor, Chancellor ° University of North Carolina U.S.A. 
- Badawi Abd-el-Lateef Awad, Rector '- 5 Al- Azhar University & : Egy pt 
: International Task coup and Others Collaborating i in Dota Collection 3 z 
Ramiro Delgado, M.D., Director, Population Program Del Valle Un aversity ‘Colombia 
Saad Gadalla, Associate Director, Social Research Center American Uniyersity at Cairo Egypt 
Fouad Hefnawi, Chairman, Department of Obstetrics-Gynecology -Al-Ashar University . Egypt é 
Adenola Igun, Director, Institute of Population and Manpower University of ite Nigeria 
ee " Studies : ; 
: Visid Parachuabmoh, Director, Institute of Population Studies © Chulalongkorn University Thailand 
: M. R. M., Prasad, Convenor, Committee for the ete biisiment ee Delhi a bo. , India 
of a Population Study Center ae ae: * 
Moye W. Freymann, Director, €afélina Pinion Center University St North Ciolina U.S.A. . 
ci .Mercedes Goncepcidn, Director, Population Institute : University ot the Philippines ; Philippines 
‘s = ‘Mokhzani bin. Abdul Rahity, | Dean, Faculty of Economics University of Malaya o Malaysia - 
j ‘and Administration | : - “aS 
ue . Muvaffak Akmati,Director, inetitute of Pojulaiion Studics Hacettepe University ' ae Turkey 
Mazhar Hussain, Director, Social Scignces Research Centre’ University of the Punjab Pakistan € 
Jahangir Khan, Assistant Professor, Department of Sociology. University of Karachi Pakistan VY 
Boonlert Leoprapai, Director, Institute for Poputation and: Mahidol University = =~ - ° Thailand 2 Pues 
Social Research ; _ i oe ad : 
pete Francis: Ci: Madigan, S.J., Dileetors: eicsich institute for Xavier University Philippines 
Mindanao Culture . 7 
M. H. Mofidi, Executive Director, Inter- University; Council Deeeranty of Tehran. . - Iran 
of Iran : 7 
A. Ronaghy, Associate Professor, Family Medicines a Pahlavi University | fran 
‘Louis Verhoestraete, Director, School of Publie Health. _ American University of Beirut  -Lebanon 
Jean-Claude Chasteland, Chief, Population Unit - Social Office in Beirut Lebanon 
Uda¥ Pareek, School of Sciences.and Humanities University of Udaipur India 
Pravin M. Visaria, Demographer, Department of Economics University of Bombay «+ a India 
K. E: de Graft-Johnson, Head, Department of Sociology University of Ghana ~ : Ghana 
George Roberts, Institute. for Social and Economic Research University of the West Indies | : Jamaica 
Frank Moore, Intemational Programs Tolan? University ¢ ‘ “USA. 
Pau! Burgess, Director, Center for Population Uniyersity ‘of Florida U.S.A. 
¢ 7, 


a Funding Schedule Used for the 
Institutional Development Model 
The funding schedule set forth below was used to con- 
ceptualize the graphic model showing how donor and LDC funds 
lente to each other. The actua). amounts and time period are 
soynewhat arbjtrary and would differ from institution to institution 
depending upon its size and the functions that it worl! verform. 


However, the $250,000 per year at full strength se . able 
for an institution employing seven profe pssionals wit % >sary 
assistants, equipment, and research: support. The time 


frame for developing this size institution from the beg ginning ‘also 
appears to bea reasonable target. As: the graph suggests, the donor 
will probably be spending a small amount of funds before the 
project starts for planning and development work and will also 
have a residual input at the end of,the 10-year period as an expres- 
sion of continued interest and sygpbolie support. 

~ There are two types of percertt columns. One shows the per- 
cent of donor and LDC funds ona year-to-year basis, and the other 
shows the percent of the’ life-of-project finds that are made avail- 
a each year, A good deal of institution building uses the year- 
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by-year formulation that reasons that the donor contribution will 
start high, say at 90 percent, and decrease each year as LDC funds 
increase. An often suggested formula i is a8 follows: 


is : 2 2 Se 

- ‘8 a “4 = ‘i i 

<a ed ’ Year 

: oa’ = bo a PY 

Sa 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 '8°9 10 
Percent donor'fands 90° 80 70 60 50 40 30 720 10 0 

each year : roy 

Percent LDC funds 10 20 30 40 50 60 70 80. 90 100. 


each year 


Total percent 100 100 00-100 100 100 100 100 100 100 


This formula tends to ignore the amount of funds involved ‘anil 
results in the donor contributing high perce ntage amounts when 
the costs are low and the LDC having to increase its funds at the 


_ time when the project requires heavy inputs. Thus, this type: of 


nee building results in the donor helping to get things 


ho 


wre 
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Appendix 
| Hypothetical Funding Model for Institutional Development 
5 $ : Showing LDC and Donor Agency Allocations Over Time 
(900) —————_1 — 
: % 

Total 10-Year Funds = $1,895,000 100 
Total Donor Allocations = 855,000 45 
Total LDC Allocations = 1,040,000 55 ; : i 


‘(YEARS) 
fs” 


started but then fading away when larger inputs are required. Per- 
haps. this explains why continuity and forward movement are dif- 
ficult to ‘achieve. This formula also results in the Gonor contri- 
buting an overall total of about 39 percent of life-of-project costs, 
which would be economically ideal if it would work, but it does 
not provide complete partnership and is an economic loss if it 
“resulta i in an unworkable arrangement. 

A look at the percentage column based on the 10-year total 
suggests that this basis is a far superior method for calculating the 
percentage contribution by the two parties involved. This shows 
the donor contributions starting off. slowly and building up to a 
‘sustained level for a number of ycars before going down. This 
formula results in the donor making its maximum contribution at 
the center of the project life and gives the LDC sufficient time to 
generate the necessary resources to contin the aetivitics. This 
permits the sending of staff for training and their return while the 
donor is still the major contributor. It also permits the purchase, 
installation, and: beginning use of equipment before the donor pulls 
out. On an overall basis, the donor’s contribution is about 45 per- 


‘eent and the LDC funds represent 55 percent. Thus, a more truly 


joint partnership arrangement is provided while properly keeping 
the LDC as the major partner. 

A major difficulty with calculating inputs o on the life-of-project 
basis is,the commitment inmtplied on the part of the ‘donor and LDC 
to enter into long-term agreements. Attention needs to be given to 
this problem in order to improve both planning and implementa- 
tion of institution building projects that are by nature long-term 

cendeavors. 


. ~ Addendum 
Py Institutions and Institution Building 


In developing its assistance program in population, the Man- 
power and Institutions Division of the Officé ‘of Population has 
developed the fallowing definitions and guidelines, that it_uses in 
referring to institutions and institution building. Institutions are 
basically nothing’ more than organized effort desi ed to perform 
one or more functions on a continuing basia*Simply defined, an 
institution is an organization. : 

There are: fhree midjor classes of institutions involved in 
population/family -planning at the ¢ountry level. One elass is com* 

‘prised of those organizations that perform the line functions .te- 
quired for program operations. They are'the operational institu- 
‘tions, such as ministries of health, family planning associations, and 
" government agencies that eonduct service programs. Another class 
is the policy/legislative institutions, which are comprised of those 
organizations that establish national policy and the laws and regula- 
tions governing family planning activities in the country. The other 
class is comprised of those organizations such as universities or 


research and training institifions that perform support farietions 


for the line or-policy/leg lative Organizations. These.are the sup- 
portive institutions. ‘ ‘ 
The term ‘ ‘institution building” refers to the | process through 
which institutions are built,and thus it may be applied to any type 
of institution or organization. It is both the process and the goal of’ 


? 


development activities in almost all fields of endeavor. 


1. A list of participating universities appears at the end ot appendix ds 


' 2. ‘Agencies and jitennediaties attending the first meeting in November, 
1972, were: AID, UNFPA, IBRD, Population Council, Ford Foundation, 


‘ Univérsi ‘of North Carolina; Johns Hopkins University, University of - 
: ae 2° ; ; bhehigany Uviversity of Hawaii, and Family ealth Foundation. 
= Toe gs, 7 id 
ae / 
M f 
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, : Hlustrative Funding Schedule : 
, we, for Institutional Development _ A 
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2 80 20 
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6 130 
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DELIVERY SYSTEMS FOR FAMILY PLANNING 


4 . * 
Halvor Gille _ . Z) 


Introduction 


At Bellagio II, the following schemes for promotion of family 
planning detive ry systems in developing countries were considered 
on the basis of papers. presented to the meeting: 


I. Materitiy-anitored family planning programs 


= 
2. Organization and administration of family planning pro- 
grams 


3. Role of the private sector in the distribution of contracep- 
lives 


At the meeting, vggients issues were raised cone yrning the need 
, for external wecictanne, collaboration, and coordination among the 
international organizations concerned with the implementation of 
the proposed action programs, the evaluation of pilot projects, and 
the desirability of international recommendations for the strength- 
ening of delivery systeips. : oa 

The objective of this paper is Sto gutting the progress made 
since Be ‘Hagio I wath: regard to these schemes.) Furthermore, 
attention is called’ to severabother schemes and ‘approaches that, to 


) 7 . . 
a large extent, are new programs and innovative in nature. 


Progress Made ip the Development 
of Schemes Introduced to Bellagio II 


Family, Planning in Maternal and Child Health Care. 
and in Comprehensive Health Programs 
Increasing attention has been ‘paid to the postparinin approach 
» family planning by which contacts with the population. are 
An ‘dsthrough various he ‘alth programs, in’ particular those, 


care. Of women, before AC 


designed 


for, the ¢ and after’ delivery, 


“commencing with service 
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number of family planning projects involving major hogpitals and _ 
the population.in the nearby. areas are in various stages of develop-_.. 
ment. in séveral developing’ countries. Such projects are already 
being snpported by the World Health Orgayization (WHO) and the 
United Nations Fund for Population Activities (UNFPA) in Chile, 
Costa’ Riea, Egypt, El Salvador, Haiti, Indonesia, Malaysia, : Sri . 
Lanka, and Tunisia, frequently on.a demonstration basis, and in 
most cases at teaching and ,training hospitals. In due course, Wuo 
expects to develop family health prajects in around 50 countries, 
“in major hospitals, and expanding — 
gradually to smaller hospitalstand to other health outlets, : 


The International Postpartum Programme, initiated by the 


Population Council in [966 and consisting ofa series of hospital- 
based demonstration projects with built-in evaluation procedures, 
had reached its peak at the’ time of Bellagio H with over 250 
collaborating hospitals in 21 different countries. Since then, this 
program has been in the process @f winding up as an intérnational 

“demonstration” program—at present, ‘the council ¥, support and — 


assistance ate limited to 54 hospitals in seven cauntries—and it is 


expected that the program will be phased out entirely by 1974, An, 
external review completed-early in 1973? confirmed that except in 


the case of some African countries, the nged for demonstration. 


projects as such no longer existed. It recommended that separately | 


administered hospital-based programs be discontinued as separate. 
entities with separate external financial support and that the post- 


/partam concept be accepted and integrated into all aspects of - 


national health and family planning services as a part of maternity 
care. 

“In recent years, various approaches to family planning have 
been developed in new demonstration projec ts involving the de- 
livery of family planning services, particularly in rural Or gemirural - 


S 
. 


areas, by the integration of family planting into maternal and ehilds = 


health systems or into more comprehensive health programms. Some 


- prograins of particular interest are mentioned below, The first and 


second concentrate on the integration of family planning within 
maternal and child health settings, as onthned to Bellagio Hyand 
the il and fourths provide family planning in a larker health 
context. o 

The Matcmity-Cef tred Family Planning Programme developed 
by WHO’secks to provide integrated family planning and maternal 
and child care services to real populations in a membeF of countries. 
In close collaboration with national governments and with financial. 
support trom UNFPA, pilot projects are under way in Algeria, 
Haiti, Iran, and the Republic of Korea, and a project is starting in 
Thailand with emphasis on developing domiciliary family planning 
activities through rural health centers, midwives, nurses, and health 
visitors. A similar rural area project for a province in Tunisia is in. 
the-advanced planning stage, as is a joint project with the Popula- 
tion Gounei on an island in the southern Philippines. 

The Population Council’s Taylor/Berelson Programme (forshally ~ 
called MCH-Based Family Planning. Demonstration Programme ) has 
six projects in various stages of development. Jmphasis is placed on 
the fanctional integration of famih fanning edne 
vices at every point of contact with women, especially those re- 


ation and ‘ser-. 


ceiving maternal .care services and health care for their small chil- 


. a ss la 
dren, as well as on trying to reach all pregnant and recently de= * 


livered women jn the respective project areas (with populations 
varying from 200,000 to over 600,000), Each project, whielr is mn 
for five years, includes a major evaluation effort both for individual 
projects.and for international comparative purposes. ‘Pwo projects 
are presently under way. one in Indonesia, with joint World Bank 
and UNFPA funding, and the other in Egypt with UNEPA funding. . 


f 


“Won 
ey 
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¢ 
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Jn two other countries, Turkey and the Philippines (in collabora- 
tion with WHO), project proposals are under negotiation between 
the governments and UNFPA. Project development is also procced- 
ing satisfactorily for areas in Brazil and Bangladesh, and initial 
discussions have begun with the government of an African country, 
south of the Sahara. An International Advisory Committee for the 


prbgram met in New York at the end of March, 1973, with repre-- 


sentatives | from ‘five of the six project couttries named above, 


observers from Mexico: (whieh may carry out an assogiated pro- 


ject), and several donor agencies. 
The American Public Health ‘Asaveiation, - ufider a eontract 
with USAID, has established a program called “Development and 


Evaluation of Integrated Delivery Systems,” under which four 


large-scale pilot projects (with populations of 250,000 or morc) | 
have been designed to develop improved low-cost systems for 


delivery of health services. The emphasis is on rural areas, paying 
particular attention to maternal and child health, family planning, 
and nutrition services. -Loéal operational costyare to be covered by 


the national government, whereas the association Will provide tech- - 
ical assistance and: inputs for planning, evaluation, commodities, * 
- and training. Projects in Panama and Ecuador, which are planted 


"to. run Yor Seven” or’ eight years, “are in the: udvance “a kLages of 


preparation, and’ negotiations are under way in several ather 
developifig countries. 


‘The Family Health Foundation, based at ‘Tulane University; is - 


developing a general model for a delivery systén that involves more 
‘comprehensive health care’ for the populatitin served. The first 
funded project is in Brazil (northern part of Minas Gerais—in an 
area of 2.1 million. population including a city of 50,000), Other 
projects are under development in Colombia and Mexico. 

"= Several other aid programs have developed related giletivery 
systems, projects. A recent project in India, with World Bank and 


SIDA funding, includes the maternal’and child health approach to 


o 


family planning in the states of Uttar Pradesh and Mysore. The . 


government ‘of India is developing a pilot project in Tamil Nadu 
State (40,000 population). using one auxiliary nurse/midwife per 
5,000 population (as compared with a ratio of 1’ per 10,000 
population as the objective in the national program). The Uni- 
versity of California at Sant) Cruz is working on projects. in 
Dahomey, Gambia, and Lesotho (total population coverage of 
160,000), with USAID funding. The University of California at Los 
Angeles, with USAID funding. has a project: in Danfa, north of 
Accra, Ghana (50,000 population), with family planting provided 
in yarious combinations with other health services. Very recently, 
the German churches provided $1.2 million througl the Bangla- 
Ecumenical Retief Rehabilitation with 
assistanee of Johns Hopkins University, for a five-year health/ 
Bangladesh (130,000 


deslt and Services the 
family planning project: in Companyganyj, 
population). , 

Most of the efforts described above are quite new and not vet 
delivering services with fully trained) personnel, hence results and 
data on the utility ef these systems for the delivery of family 
planning services to Targe-seale populations are not vet available, 
but a common feature is a general recognition of the fact that in 
the developing countries, the large majority of the populations live 
in rural areas and that the large majority of deliveries generally take 
place in medically disadvantaged se ttings. 
Improvement in Organization and Administration of Family 
Planning Programs 

A comprehensive five-year program of action on organization 
and administration of national family planning programs was pro- 


@ ctl to Bellagio TE. Tt was a multidiseiplinary and interregional 
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sin’ family planning program administration. 


scheme to be supported by UNFPA and othe organizations Con- 
cerned in the United Nations system and requiring the cooperation 
of a number of developing countries and institutions. The proposaley 
inchided the following activitics: - a 

1. _Comparative country studies on the various inputs and 
component mixes that, in different programs under various socio- 
eopnomne demographit: conditions, might lead ‘to the best results: 

. Rescarch grants to developing countries with the aim of 
paeamatine administrative action- research required for the strength- ~ 
ening of farnily planning programs; os 

3. Experimental research to test new aipegalies to family 
planning by set ReMy pilot and demonstration projects in differ- 
ent settings; =” 

4.7 Re gional ‘and interregional seminars and workshops on ad- 
ministrative ant organizational aspécts of national family planning 
ee and; § 

- Tedining on administrative and management techniques for 
amily planning personnel. i 
: Although the scheme, as conceived, has not been Ganthed asa 
2 
major global effort, several ‘od its components have beer developed 
and progress made toward mecting its general objectives: = -- * ; 

Re 1: ‘Comparative country studies-have been imitiated by the 
United Nations, Economic Commission for Asia and. the Far East 
~ (EGARE) on administration -6f, family planning programs, “nput/ 
output relationships i in family planning and service statistiés. An- 
International Committee on Appked Research in Population, 
established by the Population Council, has initiated a pumibes of 


cross-national operational studies. - 


Re 2: A scheme of;rtscarclt grants to organizations ‘and insti- 
tutions for ‘administrative action rescarch has not been organized, 
but yarious donors have, as before, provided grants onan individual 
institutional basis.- 

Re 3: Field demonstration arbjeets on tamil tanning in 
maternal and child health and comprehensive health’sehemes have 
been developed as refe ed to above. In addition, studies are being 
carried oul, in sevetak countrits (India, Iran, Lebanon, Kenya, and. : 2 
Tunisia), supported by WHO and UNFPA, on various problems in 
integrating family planning into general health services. Studies: vartd 
experiments on new approaches to family planning lave - béen re 
developed through other -sectors such as social se PCUn ly, indie 
ia ee literacy corps, and womeir'’s associations. 

Re 4: An intergygional seminar was.conyened by UNFPA i in. 
1972 on the Managemeiit of Family Plannihg Delivery® Systems at’ 
‘the Local Level, bringing togetlrer administrators of national’ pro: 5 
grams from 23 countries. The Ford Foundation convenéd an inter-: 
national meeting on Family Planning and Populatiow Program ° 
Management in 1972- (the main recommendations are attached in 
appendix 1), WHO convened workshops on the role of nursing/ 
midwifery an family planting programs in a “number of Asian 
countries and a scientific group en operational research and de- 
livery of farpily planning care in lrealth services. ECAFE organized’ 
roving seminars inter alia on :(qministrative aspects of family play- 
Ring ‘programs and convened an expert group meeting on training. 
The International. i 

Labor Office (ILO) organized an Asian Labor Management Seminars’. 
on oe and Family Planning. 

Re A number of courses were welenined and supported by 
UNFPA, WHO, ECAFE, and the Carolina Population Center on the- 
training of administrative personnel ip family plaring. 


‘2 


Private (Commercial) Sector 
At Bellagio Il, the relatively small involvement of thé eniels 


‘sector inmost deyloping countries in the production and distribu- 
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tion. of contraceptives and in’ the delivery of other family Nigaaing 
services was noted and several proposals were made, their feasi- 
bility to be explored. Since then, a number of research and pilot . 
projects have-been undertaken in several countries supported.py 
various donor agencies. The Population Council has prepared an 
inventory of these activities (reproduced in appendix '2). The 
following developments deserve special mention: | 


. Research on Marketing and Distribution Problems 
© major research projects have been carried out, the first by 
Arf@tr D. Little, Inc.; for the Population Council, and the second, 
which is still under way, by the Westinghouse Population Center, 
for USAID. These studies have provided de tailed ig riptions of 
how contraceptives 
veloping countries and haye identific “f the major ees rs to wider 


distribution. 


are marketed “and distributed 3 seve tral de- 


Expanded Market ®iy of Contraceptives 

The largest én of marketing contrac ‘eptives established in 
a deve loping country is the condom (Nirodh) program in India. It 
was initiated in 1963 by the Indian Institute of Management, and. 


after comprehensive tests, a full-scale program) was lannehed in 


1969 with the participation of several large retail companies. Phe 
government arranged to sell the condoms to the distributing 


companics at heavily subsidized ralesethe consumers paving mainly 
for the distribution itself. The use of the condom method has been 
growing fast—faster than any other method recently but the num- 
ber of retail outlets is still farshort of the original target of at [east 
ong outlet for each Indian villages 
‘At Bellagio TL it was proposed that a donor ageney hold dis- 
- cussions with private firms to develop action proposals for ex pand- 
ing ,the sales of pills and condoms in he developing world. 
follow-up, the Population Council made a grant: to Population 
Services International (PSL) to prepare proposals for action. Whe 
_ work of PSE resulted in ghe development of Lt proposals froma 
number of commercial firms presenting their views on how they 
could expand sales using risk capital provided by the donor com-, 
munity. ‘These firms basically wanted to expand promotional | 
© efforts, using both their own tried methods as wellas innovative 


techniques offermye pills or Condomy at initially reduced prices. 


Experimental Projects 


ae The International Planned Parenthood Federation (IPPF), 
: both at-its headquarters and Western Hemisphere Revional Offices. 
«, has shown renewed interest in the Commercial sector. Several initia- 
moe coves have been undertaken, including marketing programs for con- 


. strdceptives through relaiFoutets in Antigua and Sri Lankasa feasi- 


 bility’’study on oral contraceptives in Banuladesh, Indonesia, 
Malaya, Sri. Banka, and, Westert ry Samoa! and a project in‘cotlabo- 
ration: ‘with He. We init 0 pak 46) 


Spe ’ rail sn ORR 
mt RR eke 
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iy ea bs vgh 
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thilities for expanding the 
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International Purchasing and Mibbeting, Developittent Groip ae 
Following: a recommendation of. the aboye-mentiorfed’ , 
UNIDO/WNFPA Expert Group, a proposal was’ outlined suggesting =” 
the crealionof a #nall international éxpert group;> affiliated to a 
multilatetal. agency, which would focus its attention and resources 


owthe cemmercial sector, Fundamentally, the proposal assumes ° % 


that there i is sufficient knowledge and interest about the potential 4 
of the’ ‘commercial sector as a Contraceptive delivery system to 
warrant the creation of a full-time centralized group lo promote 
the concept, develop and fund projects, work on a continnous basis 
with mamuifactnrers, and eventually sapply contraceptives to mar- 


keting programs in the developing world, 


Commercial Sector Meetings 

In early April, 1973, the Population Conneil hosted a meeting # 
of a group of representatives of donor agencies (UNFPA, UNIDO, 
IBRD, USAID, Ford Foundation, and the Popals 
selected experts in the field of commercial distrib 


ion Couneil) and 
on of contra- 
ceptives to review the developments to date and to: 
uext steps, More specifically, the mecting gave serious 
tion to the proposals concerning the marketing of contraceptives 
and the proposed creation of an international purchasing and mar- 
keting group, referred to above. The mecting reached the following 


i r) 
veneral conclusions: 


While some reservations were Voiced about the ethies and/ 
or legal propriety of supporting demonstration projects by indi-. 
vidual manufacturers of contraceptives, interest was expressed in 
supporting some of the project: proposals developed by PSL. The’ 
Population Council will probably support at feast one such project, 
and other donors may support additional projects. 


Most ofthe participants thought that the proposal for an 
[International Purchasing and Marketing Geétp was responsive toa 
5 pe 


real need for focusing attention and resources on the commercial yg. * , 
sector at this time. Lt was felt that affiliation with a suitable multi- » 


lateral avency would be essential for the success of such-an intterna-? 9 
tional group, : 


New Schemes and Approaches 


A cnomber of new programs have been developed that were 
either not considered at Bellagio Hor were initiated since then: 


Use of Paraprofessionals and Auxiliary Personnel : 
for Delivery of Services 

The shortage of trained medical personnel has ted many 
countries to develop programs to make more effective use of para- 
medical, personnel and anxiliary workers. Some examples.are out- 
lined be low. : : 

The widespread acceptance eof family planning in the Pe ‘ople’s 
Republic of China in reeent years is, to a large extent, attributable 
to the network of health workers at the grass-roots tevel- the so- 
called “harefoat: Uoctors. ° They are integrated members of the 
community - h they work and have primary or higher school 
education art months jobs training. They are responsible for 
preventive healt care and ean provide treatment of comron ills. 
nesses, but the provision of fainily planning services is one of dis 
major daily activities. These doctors provide advice on family: plan- 
ning and urge’ the responsibility of parenthood and the use of 
contraception. They distribute contraceptives, are able to perform 
IUD insertions, and. in the absence of other medical personnel, 
may perform indaced abortions? “ 


After having gained experience from a pilot study in raral 


‘areas. the Ministery of Health in Thailand in L970 decided that all 
ry ; 
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trained auxiliary midwives should be permitted to preseribe oral 
contraceptives. They were given a medical checklist by which to 
identify; counterindications to pill use. The result was a notable 
‘increas: in the number of pill ae@€ptors (from 8,800 in April, 
1970, ty 327,353 by December, 1972). Since the effectiveness of 


auxiliaries in respect to both recruitment of new acceptors and the 
t 


contiquation r rates has been very encouraging, tt is believed that 
their jase in the national program will produce highly beneficial 
: resulfs, A number of trained nurses are already permitted to per- 
form [UD itisertions, and the goverument- has a: proposal under 
considerations to train auxiliary midwives for insertions. 

In Isfahan. bean, a series of snrve ys was developed in 

1970--1971 to determine the potential use and participation in the 
family planning program of various functionaries ‘stieh as tradi- 
tional midwives, private physicians, women’s health Corps, and ¢ acri- 
cultural extension avents. This was a part of a mass communica 
tions campaign that resulted ina sharp increase in acce plance rates :% 
about one-third of all new acceptors at the clinies were referred hy - 
the functionaries. 

In Sei Lanka, the Ministry of Thealth allowed field midwives to 
carry oral contraceptives on Uieir rounds for prescription and con- 
tinning supply. The midwife is well-trained, covers an area on the 
average of only about 4,000 population, and is supervised by a 
medical officer. The ministry's policy has resulted in-a large in- 
Crease in pill acceptance, 
“ment in continuation rates in rural areas. A study of the work of 
midwives bas reveated a wide variation in the amount of informa- 


tion and education: given to prospective acceptors, and it: seems 
Md 


& 


In the rural program of West Malay sia, a number of traditional 


that there has been adack of close supervision, 


midwives (bidans) in six states have been trained to reeruit: ac- 
ceptors and maintain, them on the pill) The midwives give out 
coupons that tle women take to the established clinies' and at the 
same tine are medically sereened prior to pill use. The bidans get 
credit: for coupons used and are authorized to distmbute pills as 
As of March, £973, most trained bidans (108 of the 121) 


were still participating in the program, and itis planned jo expand 


resupply. 
the scheme further to cover additional rural areas. 


Peer Motivators 
Experiments have been carried out in some conntries to enlist 
local personnel as active fieldworkers and motivatdrs for family 
planning. : 
tn Pakistan, 
. . . * . rad . . * . . . 
was sat np ona trial basis in the Sialkot distriet to provide family 


1-909, a croup of full-time male/female teams 


planning education and contraceptive services to all elyéble married 


couples. These indigenous teams were chosen from gesidémts in 


or trom within a radins of about two mies of the 
the The 


fieldworkers maintained records, motivated cents. stipplied con- 


each village 
village, The male was usually literate, female usually not. 
traceptives, and tried to maintain contact with current and poten- 
tial contraceptive users. Incentive payments were made based npon 
performagee with regard to the number of acceptors and their 
continued pray tict of family planning, By mid-L972, the new fleld- 
worke r Btructite was expanded to seven other program districts, 
and: it’ i “planne “l to extend the scheme to all the most inaeces- 
byt 

Ate Nedifurss a small experiment has been setup to test the 


sible reas during the two- -year period L903 


fe “gst 9 AL Yising se Ae cted acteptors, pacientes visttantes, as distri- 


y 
bufors? of @ral contrace ptives to women diving in ‘their jmmediate 
ne ih borlouelg. Throngh visits, peer reassnrance is provided as well 


4 sitple’ voutifeling and the, exchange of coupons for continmmg 
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but there has been no apparent improve®® 
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ee, a. 
pill supplies. The pacientes visitantes have réceived on-the-job train- 
ing from the prograin’s social worke T, and their part-time activities 


are supe rvised, 


> 


a 


Family Planning and Nutrition 

A new approach ‘is heing developed by linking family planning 
with mtrition programs. The provision of supplementary feeding 

pregnant mothers and young children may be utilized as an 
incentive to vestablish contacts with women. At the same time, 
improved Mutrition may have a favorable effect upon the accept- 
ance of family planning services by reducing infant mortality and 
the desire for more children, Nutrition supplements are provided as 
the national family planning program supported by 
UNFPA in Keypt, Indonesia, and Sri Lanka, and-of the joint World 
Bank and SIDA population project in Uttar Pradesh and Mysore 
states in India, 


a part of 


“Steilpations 


Male and female sterilizations are gaining pophlarity in a imum- 
ber of developing countries. India and China are the most im- 
portant instances, but there are also signs that steriligations may be 


ol the Seeond 


gaining, ground in some Latin Amete an countries, 
1€ bi In Fe ‘bru- 
Mi 


International Conference on Voluntary Sterilization 
JAS 


Leary, L973, it was noted that about -f million sterilizations are per- 


formed worldwide annually, and that in many countries a pattern 
of “contraceptive transition” is emerging by whieh couples switch 
from other methods of family planning to sterilization as a final 
step when their family is complete. , 

e The most spectacular development has taken place recently in 
Indias Massive vasectomy camps and festivals held in the Erna- 
kulam Distriet of the Kerala State gave remarkable results in the 
period of only 18 months, during which time about £7 percent of 
all eligible couples (those with more than tWo children) were steri- 
lized. The nnpreecdented achievements of the camps were due, toa 
:tional 
pattern of program operations, which may not necessarily be repro- 


larve extent, to varyets significant departures from the tr. 


dneed on a slite- or countey-wide basis, such as an ageressive pro- 


motional campar Incentive payments several times higher thar 


those sanetionee! Fes 


vement oo 


the central government, 
the 


direct. responsibility 


and mye administrative “head for the district (the 


coHeetos and the full) participation: of commuimity. and local 
leaders. : 

The onovaet. s@heme Ernakulam was followed by an in- 
tensive Vas) cony program in the state of Gujarat, where 1,000 


camps were established and 222,000 vasectomies were ‘pe tlormed 


monly, eight weeks. The innovative vasectomy campaign has ex- 
panded to several other states, bat the main emphasis-has generally 
been merefyqon- the establishment. of camps. The. results of the 
Intensive sterilization program have contributed noticeably 6 im- 
proving the overall vasectomy performance in India: however. there, 
is concern that ‘sneh campalgns may preempt regular program ace 4 
livities and thereby exercise a damping effect in the dong run, The 
matter of establishing additional intensive campaigns seems still to 


be under consideration. 


Lefilization of Induced Abortion 


At present, well over half of the world’s population live. an 


countries where induced abortions are levalized and facilities are 


available. Besides the remarkable development in the United States, 


where ins Jannary, 1903) the Supreme Court overruled all state 


laws that restricted a woman's right to obtain an abortion during 


ter first three months of pregnaney, several other governments 


rs 


have taken steps to regulate abortions during the period under 
review. : 
On April 1, 1972. the government Of India patinto effect the 
Meilical 
abortions on medical and mixed sociomedic al grounds as well as for 
The Central Ministry of death 
and) Family Planning has enacted complex procedures whereby 


Termination of; Pregnancy Act, providing for legalized 


reasons of contraceptive failure. 
each state government can constitte a state ‘hoard for the certi- 
fication of reviste red medical igs titioners and for the recommend: 
ing of places where abortions can be obtained. The fact that ins the 
ce teal vovernment the eareutionat thele eislation is the responst- 
bility ofthe Department: of Health Services (and not the Family 
Platining Department) is an indication that the act is considered 
prituarily as a health measure, and only secondarily as a factor in 
-the National Family Pl annigit Programme, 7 
kn January. 1963, the goveritment of the Republic of Korea 
o approve ula maternal child health daw that legalized induced abor- 


Met 


on criminal, engenic, and health grounds. 


he Republic ab a Zambia revised its abortion law in L972. 


alldwing f6r leualize induced abortions on Thecical and socio- 
médical vronmds. alone ding s similar to the present law in the United 
Kingdom. 

1 Ans iS 


bute Crestines development has been that the IPPF. Central 


Mimittee has issued a st iteme nt ree omune “nding ine mber 
dhs’ CO, promote inno alive: sv ‘hemes fir dis tribution ‘offeral 


ee | ri 
: Liy.es and to edneate vove romenitt’ and the ge ut sal profes: ” 
igatstr ihuting oral, 


healt be nefits of nonme a aisha 


, 


“¢ ncentives . ; 

‘ Ae 

; Siiee thei t ‘el inthe and activity 
Rate ‘itive projects have ‘yb vip, The, slaving down pf many national 


2 yrowcams a 
«genplan AO experiane nt se incentives to reactivate, thei als 


e tine 


ago | mre “ju. 


Ty 


fer an init inks period, Of, sucCess has led many program 
? I 


national programs. 
ly the Taiwan educ ‘ational fond scheme. whieh offers youn 


dow: sparity couples a free savings program for the ¢ ‘lucation of their 
. i 


woine TT 


? 


Iddren as dong as they Hinit their births, two-thirds of the eligible 


enrolled originally © virtually everyone ree ‘nrolled (for a 
second years and contraceptive prac tice rose from 19 perce sil to dl 
pereent. Another project ts now beginning in Taichime to enroll 
Gouple ~ soon after their fist birth and offering an ese alating sched- 
ide of small indireements (tre etlelivery anc related services for the 
second birth or cash payments) to those who delay their second 
birth for stated intervals commencing with 36 months. 
Incentives continue to be paid instlic National Family Planning 


Rs. Rs. 


‘ane Ks. 11 for TUD insertion, these being distributed at the disere- 


Programme in india: 30 for vasectomy, LO for tubectomy, 
tian of the individual state among clients and 


1Q. 15 


~-(in many 
states the anrounts have been Re. cam 5 respecovely for the 
client). 

In the Tamil Nadu tea estates plan in India, approximately 90 
500 to 600. enrolled with only 


two preg unancies reported ino the first 10 months of operation, 


percent of the chaible woren. or 


Other incentive schemes have been imitiaged by the Indian Tea. 


bit data are still too dusceblt 


a 


Associations and by Tata fndtstries. 


erent to evaluate the results. o 

Sevond the specific projects lies a range of 8 uestions as to the 
demozraphie effects of alte trative schemes oP fre entives, the atte 
tudinal changes derived from: participating in themsand the alive 
considerations associated with monetary and other Tnducementeolt 


indeed prourins are Trove towire nore SCTLOULS tmtere al in ine cne 


o.. 
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tive plans, more pilot experimentation is needed to clarify these 
questions, ‘ 
Socioeconomic Policies 

Few governments with established) population policies have 
undertaken a systematic analysis of the possibilities for bringing 
their legislation and socioeconomic policies inte accord with demo- 
graphic objectives, The government of Singapore introduced ¢ 
number of legistative changes, to become effective after one year, 
that would reduce the maternity benefits and children 5 allow- 
ances, sharply increase the hospital charges for deliveries beyond 
the second child in each family, and also limit preferential housing 
schemes to families with a stnall number of children, In the Philip- 
pines, initial steps have been, take aby decree to make degistation in 
Ttis 
hoped that the series of national studies on Jaws, eustoms, and» 


various fields more consiste iit with official popalation al ies 


judicial practices undertaken in ne arly 20 developing countrics by 
local -researeh institutes or universities, with financial support from: 
UNFPA 


legislation and) socioeconomic policies in the light of their estab- 


F 
will encourage vovernments bo review and revise their 


lished population policies wind objectives. 

An interesting: proposal has been made by the government of 
try 
Families to adopt small planning norms by establishing a 


Huy pt to create soeioecononiie conditions that will en- 


roject on the emploomen: of women. This rrojpegt.7 with 
) I Jey 


~ pile 
“financial? support from UNG wages the provision of employ- 
ment opportunid@é in the clothing industry for women, the im- 
proving of their, lik-sty ‘les and. their status generally as opposed to 
their estab lished responsibilities of bearing and rearing children 

thus probably leading to lower fertility . The model also includes 
the support.of such activities as ¢ hild care and nutrition, sanitation 
and hygiene, as well as family ‘planning services Concerned: essen- 
tially with the reduction of infant and child morbidity and mor: 


tality, thereby contributing further to reducing fe rtility.. 


Applied Research . 
An International Gommittee on Applied Research in Popula- 
tion has been established by the Population Council to promote 
and condnet collaborative operational research on promising action 
improvements or “leads” 


fields. 


leads are 


in the population and family planning: 
As only a smal number can be parsued at any one time, 
sare selected Bya, set of criteria 


to vive il balanee among such features as probable impact, and the 


carefully chosen, and they 
gease with which research and administration could be carried out, 
The leads currently under focus are? parame ‘ical. workers (for 

pill resupply. pill screening, IUD insertion, and other puTpeHes): 


postpartam oxte HSLOTS (postabortal 1 nse riions, “TAME diate” Inser- 
tions): density of program € ontact ponits, hy inte nsify ine Coverage; 
private doctors: intensive ‘program of the Ernakulam and Gujarat 


types: abortion: incentive schemes: mass media and its pro- 
srammatic utilization: legislation and decrees (as related to specific 
questions, such as use of paramedical workers, abortion, contra- 
ceplive import not Le aeiueres in weneral): the military and tts lise 
for$pMrmation: land service purposes: the commercial sector. tar 
vel svtefur . 

The parame sdieal and postabortal insertian leads are regarded 
by the committee as being most developed. and they illustrate the 
veneral line of approach. Bach lead is parsted antl sufficient scten- 
tifie Knowledge has been obtained and adequate demonstgation of 


the effectiveness of the tgad has been made, reflecting concern for 


implementation as well as research, Investigation proceeds a 


manner that attempts to gain maxima knowledge at mininian 
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costs by looking first to the accumulated experience.and literature, 
then to data already gathcredsthat can be analyzed further, and 
finally to new field experiments and studies, 

The committee meets several times a year and is presently 
composed of persons from major programs and associated research 
units in Colombia, the Philippines, South Korea, ‘Paiwan, and 
Thailand. 

Applied cesearch has been initiated recently at) the inter- 
the IPPF is 


involved in applied research in the fields of abortion and. sterili- 


uationa: level by other organizations. for example, 
zation, and WHO has initiated abortion studies, 


Conclusions 


Since Bellagio UH, substantial progress has been made in several 
areas in strengthening the delivery of family planning services in 
developing countries: however, serious shortcomings and con- 
straints still exist and the ideal and eftective solutions to the prob- 
lems are notin sight in most countries. 

Several innovative projects have surfaced. but these require 
suitable testing through trial and demonstration projects. More at- 
tention needs to be given to the possibilities for imeorporating 
family planning activities into all types of health services. iucluidiny 
health services other than pablic health. as well as other social- 
programs ceachinggthe population at large or major population 
groups, Serious > an ‘ration also shold be given to making 
use of existing technology, suchas by taking oral contraceptives 
off prescription lists, legalizing induced abortions, making abortion 
facilities more readily available, and stimulating participation by 
the commercial sector in the marketing of contraceptives, 

Some of the most serious constraints in present programs are 
the weaknesses of the government departinents: responsible for 
/planning and execution, imadequate planning and administration, 
and lack of commitment by government leaders as well as poor 
communication with the population at laree, 

‘Entire 
viewed and possibly revised so as to support national family plan- 


vovernmentil sstrmetire and tegistation ahisald be re- 


ning programs and policies effectively, Segigral vovernments of de- 
veloping conntries (often stimulated by doors) have recently set 
up high-level coordination machinery both at the central and pro- 
vineial levels to ensure the full participation of the concerned 
Ininistries and departments. 


Appendix 1 
Ford Foundation Meeting On 
Family Planning and Population 
‘ Program Management 
Elsinore, Denmark—June, 1972 


Conclusions 


The complexity of the program management task in popula- 
fact that 
family planning organizations are dispersed, the tasks are complex, 
this is a field) that is 
\ model based on a) plannine- 


tion was underscored. This complexity: steins from the 


é 


and there ts much that is novel. Farther, 
dynamic and changiny rapidly. 
operation-evaliation cycle is probably most appropriate for anily - 
sis of population: program systems which frequently change. 
usually in the direction of increasing complesity. Thus. chasing: 
new sets of problems seems to be a builtin characteristic of the 
population field. 

At this stage of population program development. effective: 
gv my be a more important goal than efficiency. Viimagement 


Se es ee Re | Es) Thies at oe 
. 4 x . of i 


improvement. efforts undoubtedly will, affett both effectiveness 


and efficiency, but the greater.cone obably should be with the 
accomplishment of tasks. The assumption is that efficiency can be 
improved: over time. (Noting that many’ national administrative 
systems that are geared to efficiency often appear designed to pre- 
vent aetion, it was emphasized that a narrower look at population 
program management ought to he accompanied by additional at- 
tention to the broader indigenous adininistrative systems.) 

‘There is clearly a need for innovations in the field of popula- 
tion program management. There is a need to devise and test new 
ways of providing family planning services, to develop new forms 
of organization, and to finance these activities. At the same time, 
these muovations must take into account a variety of country con- 
straints. 

One of the more innovative programs discussed’ at the con- 
ference ts the family planning program in the state of Louisiana. ' 
The object of this program:is to provide family planning services 
increasingly within the context of maternal and child health and 
general health services, There isa major commitment tiie use of 


fAn aclap- 


miodern management techniques throughout the pid 


tation of the Louisiana model is being leyole fis 
CONE 
network of health serviee stations in the north 


‘yenerate a 
Fof the state 
*M#nphasize the 
d will provide 
réncral healt - 
services delivery system that will include family planhing. . 


of Minas Gerais, Brazil, The Brazihan pro 
use of health auxiliaries for primary healt ; 
the additional benefit: of operationally testing a 


The requirements for program effectiveness and innovation 
underscore the need for entrepreneurial leade ship. This. sliggests, 
the greater value of entrepreneurs over polished managers at this “ds 
stage of development, Such elements must’ be’ identified: ang 
s of the impor taiice 


good top leade paliivs is undoulktedly a key fattor. heres 7. 
Innovatian and) experime ntation. are undoubte dly easier in 


trained. Convincing program gove -rning boars 


private and quasi-private organizations, although much of the 

work to be don in the aapulatian field has to be carried out by 
the public sector, This suggests that one should encourage private 
organizations to be innovative inappropriate ways. The experience 
of the Foundation for Population Studies (FEPAC), the. private . 
family planning organization in Mexico, in carrying: out a manaye- 

ment development program was cited as an example ob an Organi- 

zation that has attempted systematically to raige the level of its: 
management Competence in response to extremely rapid growth of 

its program; the increased interest of government with which it 

must coordinate; and the need to orchestrate the inputs of inter- 

national organizations. 

It is alae Rip por tant to get government organizations to be 
more innova ~ One way ,of doing this is to foster the develop- 
ment of strong private sources of analysis of family planning pro- 
vrams and tor encogisage tink: fitch hgtween such, private: organi- 


" A 


zations and public ggganizations. The relationship of the Adininis- 


trative Stall College 4 


‘Alyderabad to the Indian family planning 
program was identified as a case in point. Another approach is to 
encourage ‘internal. organizational evaluation, research, and training, 
as well as improved personnel systems, (iin proved “personnel 


systems were considered likely to have a greater effect on staff 
innovativeness than were training activities.) In addition to. these 
internal Anprovement mechanisms, innovation te the public sector 
can perhaps be encouraged by having nongovernmental personnel 
involved in analysts and policy activities. Phe extent to which out- 
side dono®s Gan or should attempt to affect the innovative capabili- 
ties of organizations for which they provide support should also be 


considered, 
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‘of the challenge and the difficulties 
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Another way of identifying and encouraging effective family 


planni programs would be to encourage a number of established. 


management centers to engage ina comparative effort to determine i 


how “effectively different: delivery systems function. in’ various 
places. This idea was offered with trepidation because of the scale 
of implementing large-scale 
experiments. (Tlie two World Bank-aided experimental projects in 
India were identified as important examples of this type.) There 
was ‘agreement that this idea should be studied further and that 
such an approach pes not prechide efforts of more limited scale. 
It was also observed@that while many research proposals miyht 
appear to be concerned with fine tuning and minor problents, the 
process of describing i in.detail how something functions is a way of 
fostering rethinking about the structure of a program. 

There appears to be substantial interest in the family planning 
programs of several countries in receivine consulting. training. and 
research (especially operational research) assistante from local 
management instititions. This dnterest is reciprocated by such man- 
Administrative Staff College (ASC, 
(AIM, Philippines), Cen- 
American Institute for Management: Development (NCAR, 


agement organizations as the 
India), the Asian Institute of Vanagement 
tral 


Appendix 2 


Country Type of Activity Status 

( “Cominercial Distribiition.of 

“Contraceptives in Afghanistan: Vetual dnd 
Potential Use of a Marketing Svstem for 
Diffusion of Innovation.” Russell Store 


and Saxon Graham, January, L973 


L-Atghanistan: Research: cE published 
; : report. 


a 


4 . 
Marketi: Program: Distribution ot low Cider was, 
priced orals and condoms through wereral 


1973. 


2. Antigaia 
retthal 


retail outlets, statues. 


“3. Bangladesh Feasibility Study: "Oral Contraceptive VT npublshed 


Distribution in hive Selected Countries.” report. 
Jobn Davies, PSI, December, 1972 Submitted 
Proposes distribution of orals via to [PPR 


pharmacies in Comille. 


A. Bangladesh Pilot Project: Distrobution in Coniulla Completed 


of condoms and foam tablets through project, 
general retail outlets. Village women 
hired as sales agents, L966, 

5. Brazil Research: Study of commercial contra- In final 


ceptive distribtrtion sv stem stmilar to planing 


Westinghouse surves model. \dmin- stage, 
istered by TPPF affiliate. 
6. Ceslon Marketing Program: Distribution of oral>- Program 


and condoms through pharmacies. Lo approved 


include direet tail and mail order, and is 
February, LOTS. (Based on feasibility 
studs done by Divtes ai December, bel 


See rtem No.3.) 


uiider way, 


7. Colombia Pilot Contraceptive Promotion Projects, Operating 


Experimental effort testing the sates a project. 
effeets of pamphlets pliced in selected 

@ i pharmacies in Bogots and Cundinanares, 

Commenced L972. 


AO 
1 


ae . 7 2 a . . vee 
Nicaragua), and the Institute for Advanced Studies in Administra- 


-tion (IESA, Vénezuela). AIM, for example, is developing cases in 


the family planning field for the Philippine program. INCAE will 
soon begin an analysis of the m management processes of several 
family planning organizations in-Central America to lay the base 
for producing teaching gases and organizing seminars for family 
planning managers in that region. There appear to be opportunities 
far further Hinkages of this sort, in these and in other countries: It 
‘as sugwested that this process could be facilitated if one or more 
fadividuals, perhaps young M.B. Me x, were specifically de signa ted to 
lay this brokermg role, Attention was also called to the nee “d for 
encouraging local management resources to help strength n, tnan- 
agement training in schools of publie health, where many family 
abandue administrators who are physicians are trained. : 

Population or family planning programs should not become 
too narrowly focused in’ their interests. [tis important that: the 
concern for population be viewed within the broader context of 
family welfare prograins that include health, mutrition, and other 
the 


Gandhigram, which moved from improved water supply to inocula 


related) concerns. As an example, evolution of concerns at 


tions and then to child spacing, was cited. ‘ : 


Prepared by The Population Council 


Tentative Inventory (by Country) of Commercial Sector Activity 


Comments me a 
Authored by members of Afghan Demographic’ Studies 
Program of SUNY, Buffalo. AID funded. Contaius 
recommendations for action-research projects, 


, 


Government will cooperate by reducing import 
duties and rescinding “ preseription only” requirement 
for orals. Funded by TPPE aed impte mented by [PoE 
affiliate. 

Studs funded by EPPR. Countries melided in study: 
Bangladesh. Ces lou, Indonesia, Malaysia, Western 


Samoa, 
» 


Apparently discontinued, 


Funded by Ford Foundation, 4 


IPPR affiliate wall itnport all contraceptives. Govern: 
mentis debating waiving the “preseription only “ 


requirement, PSP implementing. 


Funded by the Population Council and administered 
by the Colombian Association for the Seientifie Study 


“N 


of Population. \dditignad es periments probable, 
r “ 


Country 


a. 8. Colombia * 


9, Colombia 


10, Colombia 


It. Colombia 


“£2. Costa Rica 


, 


13. Costa Rica 


Eb. Costa Rica: 


15, El Salvador 


16, Fiji 
17. Ghana 


18. Ghana 


9, Ghana 
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as sales agents. IPPF affiliate operates 
_ program. Commenced 1971. © + 
hue 


Type of Activity - Status Ss Comments 


’ Pilot Rural Distribution Project: Distr. Operating " IPPF affiliate may extend program, Evaluation by 


bution of orals, condoms, and jellies in project. ’ Population Council is under discussion. 
a tural zone. Community leaders.serve - { 


Proposal: “A Proposal for the Subsidized Proposal Population Council provided Sollins as consultant to 
Commercial Marketing of Contraceptives never IPPF affiliate, 

in Colombia,” Alfred Sollins, consultant funded. 

to the Population Council, April, [972. ‘ he 

Rural distribution seheme involving J 

drugstores and radio promotion. : Ss 

Research: “Commercial Distribution of Published - Study supported by the Population Council and 
Contraceptives in Colombia, Iran, and ‘report, published as Report in March, 1972, - 
‘the Philippines,” Arthur D, Little, Ine., 

L971. 

Research: “Contraceptive Education Published © Carried out in collaboration with the Colombian 
and the Colombian Druggists,” Jerald report. | Association of Medical Schools, 

Bailey, Studies in Family Planning, * : 

November, 1972, Analysis of role of - sins tc, ae ee 
druggists and estimates of pharmacy e 

sales of contraceptives. 

Coupon Program: Clinies distribute _ Operating Program is primarily designed as alternative to pill 
coupons that permit low-cost purchase program. | resupply through-clinics. No promotion. 

of orals from participating pharmacies. a ; 

IPPF affiliate operates program. 

Commenced 1967. 

Research: “Contraception in Costa Published Funded by AID and conducted in collaboration with 
Rica: The Rote of the Private Sector, report. _ IPPF affiliate, , 
1959- £969," Tin Myaing Thein and ; 

Jack Reynolds, February, 1972. ; i" 

Research; “Phe Coupou System for (npublistied 

Distribution of Oral Contraceptives report. , 

in Costa Rica,” Dick Lembin. 

July, 1972. 

Research: Study of actual and potential Funded and Funded by the Population Council. 

contraceptive distribution through com- preliminary 

"mercial channels, Carried out by IPP I ~ work under 

affiliate. 2 ie _ way. 

Lys 

Ray ey 
Marketing Program: Over-the-counter Operating 
promotion of condoms and pills at program, 

: government-subsidized prices. Com- 
menced in 1969 and operated by : vi) 
private family planning association.” ‘ 
Marketing Plan: “Marketing Plane . Completed Formed basis of marketing Ereogealin adopted by 
A Background to the Commercial ’ report. GNEPP. 

Dixtribution of | Non-Prescription 
C ontraceptives, “GNEPP, Aust. 
1a7t: x, 

3, Marketing Pr rogram: Distribh tion of Operating Advertising was suspended soon after initiation. 
condoms and foam through governs program, ‘Current promotional. efforts not known. 
monapoly wholesale-re tail sy stem and : ' Lay 
independent retailers. Commenced 1971 : 4 
ankadinj ste re@by ‘the Ghana Natioual ; . 

F innit alining Programme. aw , 
4 ~ ene: 
Program Evgluation: “Marke ‘tin “OF None? Completed Analyzes first six months of the programm and 
Prese ription ‘ Sntiae eptives, GNEPPL. ‘report, recommends changes. 
a : 
Janua 9 < is a 


& 
“NE 
Py, 

a 


Country Type of Activity Status 

20, Ghana ’ Resedrch: “Rationale iclihe Involve “Published 
ment of Private Sector Marketing “report. 
Institutions in Family Planning in Africa,” 

Timothy Black, Studies in Family Plan- 
ning, February, 1973. Analysis of 
er _ commercial distribution in Nigerja, : 
Ghana, Uganda, and Kenya... . ; . 

21, Guatens “Gbupon Program: Aadloeesk io Cosi Operating 

"& : jea system (see item: No, 12). program. 
uate! _ “Operated by IPPF affiliaté, 

22. Guatemala Proposal: To why the effect of pro-_ PSI seeking 
duct selling in 4 family planning funding. 
program. 

23. India Marketing Program: Distributian of Operating 
Nirodh condoms through general retail program. 

’ outlets, Ski major’ consumer goods ; : 
companies handle distribution. Ad- : 
. ministered by amarketing manager. ~~ 
from within the Ministry-of Health, 
Commenced 1968. 

24, India Program Description: * Achieving a tinpublished 
Social Objective Through Modern paper. 
Advertising and Marketing,” D. R. : 

Gupta. Delivered at 7th Asian 
Advertising Congress, New Delhi, 
November, 1970. Describes Nirodh 
program, | 
25, India __ Proposals: “Proposals for Family Unpublished 
"Planning Promotion: A Marketing report. 
Plan,” edited by Peter S. King, 
Indian Institute of Management, 
(964. 
26, India Research: “Marketing Condoms in Published 
India: The Nirodh Program,” Marcus report. 
F. Franda, A UFS Report, South Asia 
‘Series, vol. XVL no. 8, August, 1972. 
* 27. India Research: “Marketing Research in the Completed 
Nirodh Program,” Anrudh Jain, 1972. manuscript. 
Scheduled for summer, 1973, publica- 
tion in Studtes in Family Planning. 
28. India Research: “The Nirodh Marketing Unpublished 
, Organization: Report to the Ministry report. 
of Health, Family Planning and Urban 
Development,” May 1, 1968, Arthur 
D. Little, Inc. 
29, Inddnesia Feasibility Study: (sce item No. 3.). Unpublished 
a. report. 

30. Indonesia Probosals: Three proposals submitted Funding being 
by manufacturers for expanded and sought by 
innovative marketing efforts. ; PSI. 

31, fran Proposal: Proposal submitted to Funding being 
PSI for expanded oral contraceptive sought by 
markefing effort... | PSI, 

32. Iran Research: Part of three-country Published 
study by Arthur D. Little, Inc. (See {, report. 
item No, 10.) % # : 

ERIC : 68 
1A Txt Provided by EC | ’ vars - 


{Comments 


> . . 


No descriptive or evaluative reporting on the program. 
i : : 


Developed unifer Fopulation Cour: il grant ‘to PSI. 


A pioneering effort. 


Author is marketing director of Nirodh program, 


First widely available general deseription and evalua- 
tion of the Nirodh program, 


By Anrudh Jain, Population Council adviser in India, 


Recommendations for design and management of the 


Nirodh program. 


Study funded by IPPF. 


Developed under Population Council grant to PSI. 
P : I & 


Developed under Population Council grant to PST. 


Country 


33. Iran 


34. J amaica 
35. Jamaica 


36. Japan 


37. Kenya 


38. Kenya 


39. Kenya 


40, Korea 


41. Korea 


42, Korea 


cd 


43, Malaysia 
AA, Malaysia 


45, Morocco 


i 
a 


46. Nigeria 
47, Nigeria 


48, Pakistan 


49, Panama 


* 
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Type of Act 7 8 


4 . 
‘ Pans 


Research: “Summary Report Part One 


_ of the Survey of Global Patterns of — 


Contraceptive Distribution in the 

Private Sector in Selected Developing 
Countries,” Westinghouse Population 
Center, October, 1972. 


S 


Proposal: Marketing program for 
distribution of contraceptives 
through general retail outlets. 


Research: Part of nine-country 
Westinghouse survey. (See item 
No. 33.) 


Research: “Condom Use in Japan,” 
Y. Scott Matsumoto et al., Studies 
in Family Planning, vol. 3. no. 10, 
October, 1972. 


Pilot Marketing Project: Distribution. 
of condoms through general retail 
outlets in Meru District. 


Proposal: To study the effect of product 
selling ina family planning program. 


Research: tncluded in four-country 
study by Timothy Black, (See item 
No, 20.) 


, 


Pilot Marketing Project: Use by ‘Tac : 
Yang Company of female and male 
condom sales agents for door-to- 
door angpbarbershop promotion. 


Proposal: Proposal for expanded 
condom marketing effort in Korea, 


Research: Included in Westinghouse 
nine-country survey. (See item No. 33.) 


Feasibility Study: Part of Davies/PSI 
Study for [PPF. (See item No. 3.) 


Proposal: Proposal for condom promotion. 


aid . 
Pilot Marketing Project: Small condom 
test marketing project in Casablanca 
in 1969. 


Pro posal: Proposal for expanded oral 
promotion. 


”” Research: Part of four-country study 


by fimothy“Black. (See item No, 20.) - 


Research: Part of nine-country 
Westinghouse survey. (See item 
No. 33.) 


‘Research: Part of nine-country 


* Westinghouse survey, (See iten 


No, 33.). 


Ase 
ut 


Status . Comments 


os 
Published 7 First part of survey under AID contract. Countries 
report. in¢hided: Venezuela, Panama, Jamaica, Iran, Turkey, 
: South Korea, the Philippines, Thailand, (Pakistan 
added.) — ea ° ; 
’ 
Under dis- Prepared by Westinghouse Population Center in 
cussion with — conjunction with nine-country survey. 
AID. 
Published 
teport. 
Published 
report. 
Operating Funded by AID. Direct mail promotion and mail 
project. order components may be added. 


PSI seeking Developed under Population Couneil grant to PSI. 
funding. 


Published 

report, 

Operating Supported by ICARP with Population Council funding. 
project. oT 


PSI seeking Developed under Population Council grant to PSE 
funding. 


Published First part of survey under AID contract. 
report. 


Unpublished 
report. 


PSI seeking Developed under Population Council grant to PSI. 
funding. ; 


Discontinued. 


PS] seeking Added to original list of countries for survey. 
funding. 

Published 

report. 

Data Developed under Population Council-grast to PST. 


collection 
under way. 


Published 
report. 


hae 


Country 


"50, Philippines 


a 


51. Philippines 
_ 52. Philippines 


‘53, Sweden 


54. Thailand 
55. Thailand 


56. Turkey 


57. Turkey 
58. Cyanda 


59. United States 


60. United States 


Of, Vepecucla 


62. Worldwide 
63, Worldwide 


64, Worldwide 


o.. 
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Proposals: Proposals developed for 
PSI: oral,contraceptive promotion to 
sehooltéachers and-dral contraceptive 
promotion in conjunction with infant 
milk-sarn pling program. 


. esearch: Part of nine-country 
Westinghouse survey. (See item 
No. 33.) : ? 


Page 


Research: Part of threc-eountry study 


by Arthur D. Little, Inc. (See item 
Now LO) te 


Research: “A Brief Review of the 

Swedish R.F.S.U2's Marketing Campaign 
and its Implications for LP.P.F, Family 
Planning Associations.” Dr. T. R. LL. Black, 
Population Services, Inc.. January, 1972. 


Proposal: Proposal for oral promotion 
effort in NE region. 


Research: rad of nine-country Westing- 


house survey. (See item No, 33.) _ a 


é o 
Pilot Marketing Project: Distribution of 
condom’and vaginal tablets through 
grocery stores in Tarsns District, 

1969) 1970, administered by Develop- 
ment Foundation of Turkey. Results 
of effort published in Population 


- Council mentoranduam, 


Research: Part of nine-country Westinghouse 
survey (See item No. 33.) 


Research: Part of four-Cpuntry study by 
Timothy Black. (See item No, 20.) 


Mail-Order Program: Mail-order distri- 
bution of nonprescription contraceptives 
by Population Planning Associates. 

“a 


Research: “The Role of the Pharmacist in 
Family Planning. N,N. Wagner. PLR. 
Millard, and Ronald J. Pion, Journal of 
the American Pharmaccutical Association, 
vol. NSIO, no. 5, May, L970. 


— Research: Part of nine-country Westinghouse 


survey. (See item No. 33.) 


Conference: Expert Group Mecting on Con- 
traceptive Production and Distribution, 
New York, November 22°-2-4, 197]. 


Contraceptive Reporting System: Monitoring 
and classifieation of public and private secto€ 
activity by Westinghouse Population Center. 


Proposal: Ray Belsky proposal entitled 

“Enternational Contraceptive Purchasing 

and Magketing Development Group,” 
faye ty z 


SF 


Status Comments ae 


PSI seeking 


Developed under Population Council grant to PSI. 
funding. A : 


Published Under, AID contract. ~ : 
report on . é 
first. phase. 


Published 
report. 


Unpublished 


repork 


PST seeking 


funding. 


Developed under Population Couneil grant to PST. 


Published 


ofeport. 
\ 


Unknown, 


oe 


\. 
Published 4 


report. 


Published 


report. 


Operating, 


Published 


report, io 


‘Published 


repor a R 


Unpublished 
proceedings and 
recommendations. 


Operating. Funded by IPPF. 


Donor interest 
being sought 
for first phase. 
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7 oe ‘Append 3 Pw 


wf UNIDO/UNFPA Expert Group Meeting’ on the 
Production and Distribution of 

Contraceptives in the eveloping Countries * 
New York, November, WIT we ay, 


‘General Recommendations 


aoe In- of demypix prepare a a suitable sector plan for the introduction 
of contraceptive production and distribution procedures, the tok’ 


lowing should be assessed: 


1. Data on the general economic standards of the-country. 
Demographic data, population structure and increases, gen- 
eral attitudes of the country concerning family planning. 
3. Local patterns of medical treatmént and costs as a key to 
introduction of family planning procedures. 
The present existence of family planning programs and 
their operational plans, 
Medical care available, number of physicians, mirses, phar- 
» Macies, technicians in the medical or paramedical field, and scienti- 
fie personnel in sciences related to medicine. 
6. Fhe size and nature of the gXisting local: pharmaceutical 
“market, the traditional supply and distribution system, price levels 
and pricing structitres. 
7. Laws regarding: the larpuciation and distribution of family 
planning devices, chemicals and-drugs. ° 
“ 8 General attitudes toward outside assistance or investments 
and iné@ative and protection policies, if any. 
‘The present and future potential of the industry sector to 
produce, package. and distribute contraceptives of specific types. 
_ LOL Laws.or, regulations regarding distribution, marketing, and 
advertising of eantrace plives. 
, From the above assessments, anfup-to-date evaluation ean be 
made of contraceptives acceptable fo a community, the general 
_guantities that would be sold/or distributed, and how these can be 
distributed at the least possible cost to reach the greatest mimber 
of people in rural areas. 


Statistical 
Theoretical effectiveness and use effectiveness. Because, for 
example, the insertion of [UD )s requires “clinical” visits. use elfee- 
liveness can be determined more readily. Phe usecof orals, con- 
doms, chemicals, ete.’ does not always reqtire “clinical” visits. and 
these problem areas cannot be adequately recorded. It is recom- 
-mended that statistical studies be conducted to analyze extended 
use effectiveness and the infliencing factors where possible. 
Theoretical maximum market or maximum number of users 
for specific markets. Since family playnys programs must take 
into account the theoretical maximunt foe specific contraceptive 
‘methods ina particular country or region. it is revonumended that 
a prodyction, and distribution plans be started from this point. 


MS dt 
WF alrchase Specifications and Quality Control 
4 The production of tablets for oral use requires extreme care 
and quality control because of the potency of the active ingredi- 
ents. While such precautions are standard in developed countrics, 
» they are not so in many developing countries, [bis recommended 
that developing countries critically analyze their position in’ this 
field and determine whether they can provide all the necessary 
safeguards needed to produce orals from basic raw materials. 
While other supphers” products (ULK., West Germany, Japan, 


@ 
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othe 


-Netherlands) ‘do not always adhere to U.S. specifications, they do 
. find acceptance in many coyntries. Certain national condom stand- 


ards, for example, were-developed when this product was primarily 
intended for usc as a prophylactic against diseagé, and accordingly 
may need reevaluation for purely contraceptive use. Since it is 
important to have some degree’ of international: acceptability for 
prochicts, it is recommended that steps be taken to develop 


an international specification, and to provide meaningful tests that 


can be correlated to end use. Such. specifications:are needed for - 


condoms, [UD’s, sperrhicides, and injectables. 


Governmental Procedires ; . 

It was noted that the governments of the-developing nations 
are aware of their population problem and are putting up many 
obstacles to the production, distribution, and advertisement of con- 
traceptives, The private sector has been uuable to reach the general 
public of developing countries on contraceptive methodology in 


ses are responsible 
for the communications media. It is recommended that programs 


spite of the fact that the governments i in many ca 


be déveloped that will provide these countries with procedures to. 


improve the mass distribution of contraceptives, and to. create an 
awareness of the nee ‘d for family planning through communications 
media. a ; ; 

Many countries consider mechanical and chemical contracep- 
lives as “drugs.” and therefore considerable restraint is met by 
producers and distributors to market their product in the Same 
manner as nondrug items. [tis recommended that laws and regula- 
tions covering these be reviewed in specific countries and steps 
taken to reorganize the cules and regulations. 

Because the market for contraceptives is developed by the 
creation of Consumer demand, it.is recommended that contracep~. 


tives produced and delivered at aeceptable costs be made a goal of | 


the country’s national program, 
Since family planning is a national goal in many developing 
countries, sueh countries should consider patible a post; pers 


ne 


‘haps called “head population officer.’ “Yt is recommended that such 


an office be empowered to cut across wedministrative lines in order 
to assure that family planning materials cain freely enter the econ- 
omy and thus be effectively distributed. 


Production and Distribution 


Since it is well-known sat the public switches easily to more 


modern cantraceptiyess at is recommended that this be taken into 
consideration enever a country is planning the installation of 
local factop#s for contraceptive production. 
Sing# the local production of contrace plives iil be consid- 


ered gf a means of national econonuc or industrial development, it 


is comme ‘ndedithat the social importance be considered as the 
HVity in the developing countries. 

Since a main problem is the broad distribution of contracep- 
tives at the village level at very low cost, itis recommended that 
they be procured centrally where possible, and then a distribution 
channel “rented” through which contraceptivesycan travel at sub- 
sidized prices. [tis further recommended that donors should con- 
sider assisting with the costs of establishing effective distribution 
systems for contraceptives in developing countries in addition to 
supplying the contraceptives themselves. 

Sinee chemical contraceptives are generally simple formniae, 
they can be made locally. It ts recommended that a developing 
country, if its market so indicates, consider the basic preparation, 
packaging, and testing of chemical contraceptives. 

Local production of contraceptives must be considered froin 
the point of view of foreign exchange. If more foreign exchange 
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3 


ae Me 


would be needed to purchase plant equipment, raw materials, ete, 


than the outright purchase of-a quantity of the finished product 
‘for a 5 


S-to-7-year period, then the product should he imported and 
It is 
recommended that a country’s potential to produce a series of 


tariff laws modified to assure the prohict’s. extensive U 


contraceptive es be ade “quate ‘ly assessed prior to the commitment of 
foreign exchange ‘and the raising of tariffs to protect home ine + 
dustries. . ie. 
‘The manufacture of condoms is a capital intensive-area ane thé 
minimum: economic capacity is | million gross or morg.per year. 
Siueg not all-countries Can afford such plants. it is recommended 
that those developing countries Or communities of countries who 


require ‘vondoms purchase them in bulk and test. package. and 


sfistribvute them under icra lena names. ; : 


The production of contraceptives locally must) be carefully 


considered in view of “world price” and the degree of technology. 
raw materials, and capital investinent involved. ft is recommended 
that local production of a contraceptive not be considered if the 
developments in that field indicate that technologically such: pro- 
dnvtion would result in products of a standard below those avail- 
able from outside. , 5 

Singe a major restriction on the. importation of all forms of 
contraceptives is the limited availability of foreign exchange, and 
since because of this import companies prefer to use their limited 
funds to bring in digh- profitanarcin products, which do pot inehide 
contraceptives, ia recommended that countries institdte special 
conditions to pe rinitgtamily planning products to enter freely i 
order to support their national programs. iy 

The percedtage distribution of users of contraceptive supplies 
for the world -and selected regions in [968 shows that in more 


developed countries. 98 percent of the source comes from commere, 


etal sources, The government is given a very sinall amount of the-- 
supphes, and private organizations account for 1.5 to 2 pereent af 
these contraceptive supplies. fn developing Conmtries. Tess than 0 
percent ts supplied by commercial sources, 35 percent by govern: 
ment programs, and 3 percent by private orgaaizations. Since there 
in a possibility of expanding private channels both inthe wrban and’ 
rural areas in orde roto ineredse the trend of contraceptive use (pres: 
ently at 10 pe rent per vear). itis recommended that newer ideas 
for contmerc tal marketing and distribution to 


and) svstetnts new 


increase’ Che vse of contraceptives in deyelopiny countries be con 
sidered and implemental action be developede 

Since tt appears that the idea of, de Yiveriny family planning 
health system) and the i 


be 


ont through the clinics. te not correct. 


because many potential users can reached throuch informal 


_ Channels only, especially in the rural areas that aceount for al 


ae 
half of the population of the developing’ courttries. 1b is recon: 
mended that good marketing and distribution procedures he devel- 


oped in order to reach tore people and to bower thee cost of thy 


ohh 
family Fae prograins by lowering the cost of contraceplyes” 
produced or purchased in bulk quantities for distribution. 


Since indmany countries contraceptives are purchased throush 


at 


variety of ways (drugstores, marketplace vendors. wholesalers. 
traveling salesmen. and so on). ibis recommended that the poten 
tial distribution svsternm for contraceptives be thoroughly assessed 
prior to inihaling a program in the country. 

WHO assists developing gonutries by providing adyisory sers- 
ices, qualtty, control, information: on use. purchases. distribution. 
ele. tt is recommended that programs invelying: production and 


distribution of contraceptives eonsader and evaluate the WITO 


most important one being “whatthe medical profession ‘will pere 
mit” to be. distributed. [t is recommended that in any’ marketing 
and distribution program, the medical profession be consulted, and 
algo the law- and regulation-making bodies, in 


viable marketing and distribution program. he 


» 
Since many countries havé laws against advertising of tantra- 


ceptives. it is recommended that steps be taken to, allow sortie, 
advertising in order to facilitate distribution and to create demand. 


ler to assure a. 


Since the tondom appears to have been particularly neglected | 


dee spite its many advantage soit is recommended that more general 
researely in the improvement of the condom as a contrace plive be 
undertaken. 

Since there has been no investigation of condom thickness as a 
variable in extended use effectiveness, itis recommended that this 
aspect be given attention, ‘ 
Tariff Laws and Regulations 


Tariff laws of many developing countries are ‘Teunsistent as 
regards manufacturing, For example, a tariff on raw materials may 


be as high as 50 percent. while the tariffon the finished contracep- 


tive may he only 10 percent; providing little incentive for domestic 
production of some eontraceptives.. Further, raw materials can be 
permitted entry. although a high tariff is exacted: however, a fin- 
ished produet ay require numerous permits, delays in’ transfer, 
ete, 


areas most in cneed, 


thereby reducing the delivery effectiveness of the items to 


‘lt is recommended that: such tariff laws: be 


reviewed for contraceptive items and suggestions made to modify | 
trem in order to carry out an effective contraceptive distribution, 


program ina particular country. 
There is a large traffic in7illegal transport: of contraceptives 


into developing countries because of the restrictions placed upon 


legal importation, such as control of currency, complex and very 
_ difficult import procedures or high duties, and the fact that smug- 


ling is nourished by the belief that the higher-priced: smugeted 
afety to locally manufac tured 


product is superior in, quality and, 
condoms. It is therefore recomme rade ( that the existing laws and 
reculations of developing countries be reviewed with the objective 
of suggesting © changes Co governinents in order to make’ the distrib 


tidy of contrace plives mare effective, 


International Contraceptive Marketing and Development Entity. 
Since motivation and the changing of values in theefield 
contraceptives have not been effectively approached by the private 
sector, the governments, of by private organizations, it is recom- 
mended that an International Contraceptive Marketing and Devel- 
opment: Entity. responsible for establishing international prices, 
distribution, and marketing systems and motivation procedures be 

considered. | a f 

Since itis totally uneconomic for a private firm to attempt to 
build mass markets for contraceptives in the poorer developing 
countries, because of the combination of very tow consumer prices 
and very high costs for produet and market developnient needed to 
achieve deep market penetration, ilis recommended that cousider- 
ation be given to subsidizing initially a inarket 
strategy. 


Commereial Sector Participation 


Since government and voluntary organizational programs. 


whieh are primarily designed to serve tae poor, would need to ‘be 
expanded enormously at a heavy costeto society to activate con 
staner demand. itis reeommended that the potential foree of the 
on distributional, and manaverial resources available 


and distribution - 


information prior Co inutiating sack auxiliary programs. to the commercial sector be directed toward family planning 
Distribution of contraceptives depends upon many thing. the programs. 
*) 
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a, 


Since national family planning. programs in developing coun- - 


tries have a long way to go tO achieve their Zoals, and {ft appears 
t dasistunce fromthe commercial sector is needed, it is recom- 


meénded that the commercial segtor Begin making a more signifi- 
cant contribution to the solution of the total problem in sueh areas 
“as advertising, retailing. consumer research, information feedback, 
data prot essihg, ‘ote a . a ; 


Since the health-center-based family planning approactr to fer- 


tility control is aulikely to reduee the existing malignant rate of 


population growth in the develdping countries, the me 
ces available are too limited, and ‘the. e digak me 
ception do not have the demographié impact origi aly Promise 


if reGommended that ta orier to have an ¢ffer be reduce tion Fy 


: \ 
fertility. a multidiseiplinary progragn, ie. a college of inpitts (row 


all seetors of the society, utilizing all-methods of birth control, be 


Ca 


eoustdered, ¢ J 


1 


ee : 3 ? ibe : 
Sinee in any society there are always a number of institutions 


that do have a potential to augme ut OX istiny family Plaine meth 


ods, steh as trade unions. women’s organizations. churches. and 
commercial concerns. and since in many. eases’ thei ale ‘pote ‘ntial hats 
been ighored. it is recommended that studies be, undertaken to 
define their potential roles more adequately, and to explore ways 
whith they might be assisted via finding in order to open up 
their pggential in the role of family planning. involy ine contracep- 
live be ie packaging. distribution, aud so forth, : 
Sinee Commercial Contraceptive sales depend upon a market 
for the produets. and since markets are developed by consumer 
demand. and therefore sectors could an marketing and distri- 
bution systems based on this demand, the distribution of forein 


subsidized products (Le. family planning programs. ete.) while 


needed, tends to distapt the normal merehandising. Since this 
condition would tend to confine distribution throuch family plan- 
Ding systems. rather than to the more detaded marketing of com- 
mercial sectors. it is that 


rejal sectors. ib i eas ae aly 
distribation of contraceptives FA handled vid 


to assure imaximinn distribution. 


sheresver possible the 


lie Commercial sector 


last decade 
that the traditional medical approach to voluntary family planning 


Sinee the acenmutated evidence of the indicates 


as aomeans of lowering population crow th i aggquate. itis recom: 
to Practice birth con: 


trol in sufficient numbers to have any demographic effect. family 


mended that in order to persnade’ the fertile 


planning oust be considered asta marketity operation. Uhis means 
vot only meeting the demand according to the traditions of medi 
cine, but actually cenerating Che denen aecording to the tradi 
lions of Commerce, 


Since tt is recownized that any harnessing of the private sector 


for fertility control will only be possible on purely commercial 


terms, ail that ines capital may not be available from the contra: 
ceptive indnstey of private resourees. and alee suche vapiti dwould 
likely be 


Imposition of 


" 
hot nade available by local governments without the 


repressive condittons and deeree of overriding 
bureaucratic control that would almost certaimls stifle initiative. it 
is recommended that international foreiga assistance funds be used 

provide capital toomarstial private sector resourees for the pro- 


notion and delivery of family planning in tle developing countries. 


Role of Family Planners 

Sineerthe need exists for generating: amore rapid inerease for 
coritrace ptive demand. itis recommended that nvanacers of fatmily 
planning programs be eneouraged and assisted to: 


2 


}. Systematically study populations as consumers. not 


paliernts: 


‘«) 
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“Selection of Con aceptives 


‘uses this 


- Develop ways to inere 


‘© Consumer response; and ~ 
3. Determine what would be the best feasible combination of 


eee in dedand determinates that would generate the largest 


\ 


vain if demand, . 


HPS aré 
thue to bleeding 


de ve foping c Ons er rr sistane c in some o€ ounttr ies 
and expulsions: however, in other comutries thiry 


are oe ie 
gai i Dr. 1 
eda better “stay” 
‘that where [UD ¥ dire finding consumer 


‘atum a eo pe 


record than other. + 


ended. 


Lives sagen It is recommended that a selection of 


at pate Lic lar contr ive should de on the basis that il serves 


its purpose and reaehesthe 


aerer 


s Uhat ul ser 
yjectives oKfamily plannifiy, bearing 
. “! 


in‘mind the feasibility in practice. 


Licensing 

Since the licensing of contraceptives deserves additional effort 
insofar as itaffeets developing countries, itis recommended that a 
more comprehensive study of this subject be undertaken, in keep- 
ing with the specific necds of developing countries. 


Consumer Demand 

Experience has shown that under conditions of high illiteracy 
and low disposable me gmes, loeal marketing programs are generally . 
they guid, coutintious. 
Once a person recognizes a brand jaime ora olor’of, packaging. he 


amost. effective whe nh are dirpet, foreehal, 


"fe 


It-is feeom-. 
mended that these, factors be considered ino planning consumer: 


as a genetic reference for the Commodity, 
demand programs. ; 
Since consumer demand de pends npon the intpact of commu- 
nications media, and since, because of various iHiteracy levels in 
different parts of the world, the best means-of communication will 
vary people may be oriented to sonnd or. printed matter= it is 
recommended that the ‘distribution. of contraceptives t take these 


specific conditionsdito consideration 


I 
\ pariety of abortion procedures aye NS 
t 


Abortion Equipment 


Je oumany 
Vries 
veded that 


minel in dreas where 


withon® the dilatation requirément. Sindy 1 how 
have Jesal abortion laws. low-cost, safe procedures are t 
can be operated perhaps by paramedical'y 
Fommended , 


medigalls trained frersonned are not available. It isre 


that low-cost. .casily operable abortion equipment be developed: 
and tested and specifications be prepared for its produetion and 


resvarch studies on the feasibility of para- 
¥ 


acceptability: and 's 
medical personnel cafftying ont abortions be divestigated. 


Future Meetings 
Since: (1) family planning persue find at usefal to be able 
to disetias periodically withsproducers and distributors the role of 
the commercial sector an fostering contraceptive tsar, to vive the 
latter a better idea of the amount of material needed to assess the 
practicability and desirability of local production, and to establish 
ina coordinated way the logistical support wecessary for the pro- 
grams. including the communications media: there (2) appe ars to? 
exista lack of communication between the producers and the dis- 
trihittors of contraceptives on one side and personnel in charge of 
the family delivery system on the other: (3) the commereial ser tor 


does notalways understand the rationale of family planning. and 
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family planners are not taking into aecount the importance of 
working towether with the private Sector: (1) it is recommended 
* 
*» 


ee 


that oats or + workshops covering these aspects should: be held 


yearly, ae 
, Since leis gris iow in progress for the fortheotning World 


Population €onfefenéé"in 1974, it is reedimmended that UNIDO 
prepare a paper on the production, marketing, and distribution of 


contraceptives in developing countries. * 


I. Contributions made .to this paper by Dr. Bernard Herelson, 
Population Council, are acknowledged with appreciation. 
“\ 


A ean 


The 


‘2.The Popalation Council, External Review a for intwactional ; 
Postpattum Programme (Report by B. N. Branch, R. F - Frankowski, and A. 
D. Langmuir), February, 1973. : 


y R. Belsky, formerly with The Population Council. 
A 


a 


‘Health and Family Planning Ser- 
Studiv: 


: Faundes and T. Luukkainen, * 


viers: in the Chinese People’s Republic,” in Family Planning, The 


Population Council, July, 1972, 8 


Loe Ree 2 - 
5. Gove roament of India, The Storyyof tig Ernakulam Experiment in 


- Family Planning, Ke ralit; 1972. 


. 
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CONTRACEPTIVE DEVELOPMENT. |. 


Allan C. Barnes, M.0., Bruce Schearer, and Sheldon Segal 


= , * . : oy eye 
Four major programs to develop new methods of fertility con- f 


trol for public sector use are currently under way: the population 
reseatch program of. USAID, the contraceptive development: pro- 
gram of the ‘enter for Population Research of USMICHD. the 
‘gio Expanded Programme of Research, Development and Train- 
“ing in Human Reproductron, and the Population Council's Inter- 
ri@tional ‘Committee for Contraception Research (CGR). Phese 
four programs constitute the primary loci of research and develop- 
ment of new contraceptive methods outside of the pharmaceutical 
industry. (A resumé of the status of the contraceptive “leads” now 
under development by these programs appears in Appendix 1.) The 
USAID population research program is divided into four areas: 
descriptive demoyraphy. analysis of population dynamics. family 
planning program operations research, and development. of im- 
proved means of fertifity control, The latter program in fertility 
regulation was launched in L968: by TOT2. a total of nearly S30 
inillion had been expended ti support of research and development 


in-the followin areas: J 


Millions of Dollars 


* Expenditures 1972 
‘s through 1971 Expenditures 
ro, 
Menses induction using bateoly tic aeons Ce ener 
Menses induction using prostaglandins Hot Lz 
Releasing faetor analogs as contraceptives 2h 
New intrauterine devices O64 


improved methods of male aud female 


steribization hod BR gy 


Spermicides protecting aaaidgtiytriéreal (lise aise O58 
Field testing of conventional intrauterine 
devices Lae 
Field testing of hew fertility control methods Sd im) 
Side effects of gonventional oral contra: 
eeptives and other studtes 1.08 
Small grants program | 
Simplitication of current methods for use in 
: JLDC?s (includes trating component) an Ran 
7 2 : S150 say 


o 


Allan C..Barnes, M.D. , Bruce Schearer- 


eo 5 


* 


Clinical testing of new meiiods has centered primarily in the area 


of ‘prostaglandins. Clinical trials of new clip for tubal occlusion are 
just beginning. 4 


; ere : at 
The USNICHD, Center for Population Research carries -qut 
, i Me 


“yay 


saa . . MCPS obiaa 7 . . re Peay 
activities in foug arvase biological research, incluting-contraceptive | ~- 
: ’ a 1 Z 


~ development. fnddmental research, and evaluation of current con- 


. woe . . . a 
traceptives: behavioral sciences research institutional development, 
including manpower development and designation and support of 
popylation research centers: and dissemination of scientific infor 


mation for the population field, ‘Phe overall, budget forge Fe 


amounted t6 S40 million, of which $28.2 million was earn 


for the bidlogical research area. In the contrageptive develop 


program, which was initiated in 1969 J eleven majorggess have been 
selected for applied research and development. The&# areas and the 
approximate levels of expenditures devoted to each in 1972 are as 


follows: 


' aa , Millions 
se . of Dollars 
Synthesis and, testing of new contraceptive drugs (including . 
prostaglandin analogs, new. steroids, and releasing factors 
and their analogs) $1.13 
Contraceptive drug screening program 157 


Posteoital estrogen contraceptive tO 


Reversible male sterilization OS9 ga 
Chemical male contraceptive 0.06 
Improved methods of female sterilization 1.64 
Vedicated and other new intrauterine devices “OMA 
Improved long-acting, slow-release contraceptives , 0.09 
Directed researeht on the passave of ova through the oviduct 
arndon the timing of ovulation ; 1.24 
Directed research On prostaglandins se? 0.49 
Direct research on the male reproductive system, sperm, and 
the fertilization process “+ 4.26 
Total $1041 


4 a , 
It is anticipated thatuke first testing in humans under’ the NICHD 
contraceptive development program will occur for some of the new 
devices and new drug delivery fertility control “leads” during 
1973. The budget projected for the overall program for 1973 totals 
SLT million, kon - 

The WHO Expanded Programme, begun in 1971, encompasses 
contraceptive development activities: basic research, directed ren 


Sheldon Segal 


t 


&. 


- 


aining in re productive hiclogyi instituonal ees 
é € biome sdical sciences related to the population field: 

plies pregeain: a seminar and workshop program: and a 
‘ations propane 
wa bggerainme relics heagty on a grant and contract approach similar 
to that of the“ATD and NICHD programs. Expe ndituggs for these 
. acd Wities through 1972 totaled-S4.5 million. of whieh $P.23 iil- 
lion “was devoted to stuties of prospective new fertility control . 
methods at or near the cHnical stages of testing. Through its task 
forces for collaborative research and development in fertility regu- 


Yo Carry out these activities, the Expanded 


lation, the Expanded Programme has thus far foeused on seven 
project areas: ~ wv 


Methods for the regulation of implantation i graseehitn banderwona als ($19,700) 
oo" Medicated intrauterine devices : 19,700 
Methods for the regulation of ovuyt Hanan Dyer estne te Naveen, hace ($185,800) 


Che mieal Ine thdds fdr océ Fading the , 


90.300 


Fallopian tubes: , ate”: 25.000 
Postcoital contraceptive t)} ‘thod 10,500 
Researeh on the effect 4 qrugs onjovum ‘ ‘ 

transport and survival’ ; 53.800 

| Methods for re gulation in he. “male of the fe rtilizing ability ; 
of sporM oo... (8108;200) 
Clinical trials and reseafeb on mitle antifertidity. drags 56.700 
Research on epididvinal fine tow aa tattects ope rm 
maturation ; . ; AL 00 
Methods for the re gol: itidn of sperm migration and survival 
11 thie femal acc ycce cca ee ee ea ae ah ee eae ($227,000) 
Medicated vaginal ule 692.000 
- » Mntractrvical contrace phite devices 69:300— 
* Fffeets of chemiaal age oy and drtys on cervical mucus 35.800 
Effects of physiological factors and current contraceptives ‘ 
on spern migration and survival in the uteras 39,000 
Prostaglandins tn fe rtitity rewmiation, oo... ee ee eee (8375 000) 
Clinical trials of prostaglindins atfd their analogs 166800 
~ Haman metabolism of prostaglandins and their analogs 163.000 
“( HORMIATION and data processing 16,000 
Sequelae and’ complications of induced abortion 0. .....-.- 6 (S125,000) , 
Immediate and short-tenn sequelae - WIG! 
Long-term complications \. : 33400 


Acceptability of te rulity regulation methods 
Total 


_(8150,000) 


41.229.200 


as yf ce 
RIX, bank: force areas have been seleete ad for, research 


and deve lopment andwill be furided as resources | 


An additionab:; 


‘comie available: 


agents stimukiting “enact function: mechanism gf hormone action 


and antihormoenex x1 pharmacological models pyftinent to contracep- 
Dovulation detection: 
and caglection of biological data re devant to’ fe rtility control. Initial" 
Clinical testing related to some of the first Lsix project areas hegan*in 


late LOT20A total budgetof S6.L milion i is projected for LOTS: of 


tive deve loprae nt: sequelae of Vasal, oerlusig 


* this $2.8 million will beallocated to task foree projects. 


> 


, 


‘The International Committee for Conttaception “Research of 

© the Population Council: was initiated in mid-LOT1. By ‘the end of * 
, 1972, the program Had expe nied approximately S17 
which $1.2 


conjrol leads ard to several probing studies of potential tedds: 


Domillion. of 


Male subdermnal contraceptive implant ‘3 129,000 


Female subdermal contrace plivgge pant 260,000 
Injectable contrace ptive y, é 42.000 
* Vaginal ring contraceptive device +7. 29.000 
Cogper-T intrauterine devicr S1+.000 
Weekly pill, 37,000 
y Reversible niale sterilization 32.000 
* "Improved. methods of fentale steriliz: nan, y 31,000 
Mensexinductiong | 139,800 
‘ Precoital pill ~ 12.000 
Posttoital pill 21,000 
Probing studies P anakel. E 47,000 
© Bowl 1.313.000 

e ee ne 

o~ . @ x & . 


million was devoted to the development of Lt fertility | 


1% 


During this pertod, the I “CR. tested AS differegt deg din BIR: 
different devices. Excluding the -}2 000 copper-T CASEH s. over 3-200 
subjects have participated in’ these trials, : “gombined total of 


about 19,000 months of clinical testing. 


To pe crmit such clinical 


os 


studies in the U.S.vas well as abroad, nine Investigational Ne w Drug - 


applications and one New Drug application lave been (ita with 
the United States’s FDA, The most advanced lead, théeopper- [, 
has ‘cleared the-final stages af-testing and deve fopme nt and arrange~ 
ments are now being made: Sie its release to both the public and 
more of its leads as 


private sectors. ‘The committee re wards three 


being at the advanced stages of clinical testing: the femate gub- 


dermal implant, the weekly pill, and the vaginal-ring ¢ gntraceptive 
device. ‘Pesting of four more leads is still al the carly stages, and 
development of the three remaining leadggmenses induction, the, 
precoital pill, and the pastcoital pill-has been either curtailed: or 
‘the 


trials. A variety of other potential fertility control leads are being 


abandoned beeause of unfavorable results of carly clinical. 
investigated in’ probing studies, and those that show adequate, 
promise will be taken on as major [CCR projects. A budget in the 


range of S13 million is antic ipated for 1973, 


oh 


Nt-taast three of these programs (AID, WHO, and ICCR) arg: ee 


tcan best” 
be adapted.to meet the needs of prospective use leve loping, 
While objectives 


public sector agencies and within the limitations imposed by. their 


actively Apnside ring how the methods under devélgpé 


country se (tings. maintaining their roles a 


respective pategt polici lox, cae +h program secks to establish working ; 


agreements witht pharnare ceutical companies in ofde r Lo, gain aéess 


to propric tary drugs for testing and development. 

It appears highly Iffely that at least a half-dozen new inethods 
of fe vrlility: control will @merge from these programs over the course 
‘of the next five years. [t is ale to predict that none will be alto- 
wether free of drawbacks. but they are virtually certain to: have 
some demographic impact for several reasons. 

In varying fashion, 
be more 


each of the prospective new methods will 
“convenient” than currently available contraceptive meth- 
ods. and té some extent they will therefore increase acceptance by 


reducing the high thresholds of motivation that are now required 


to limit: family, size. “conten.” 


Ienee 


For the ‘most part, the improved 
eof the new methods will take the form of: ‘improved | modes 
of administration (weekly or monthly pills, precoital or postcoital 
pills, undertthe-skin implants, long-term injectable contraceptives, 
vaginal ring contraceptive, out-patient methods of female steriliza- 


tion) and/or.a reduction in side effects such as naus , bleeding, 


and pain. Some, such as contrace ption or revessiple steri rai for 
the male, may provide fundamental new improvements, over the: 
existing tec hnology. 

tlic 


erange and Variety of contraceptive options to users, and they may 
@, 


“In addition, prospective new methods will offer a new 
thus allow some of the cultural barrfers tg the practice of contra- 


ception to be circumvented.Abso, their pewness will initially stimu- 
lat’ interest and aeceptanee beyond the levels afforded to current 
methods. e 

Possihly the greatest demographic impact of this next wenera- 
tion of: Fontrag eptive methods will arise from the degree oN 
they: improve updn the duration of use associated with curr®nt 
methods. Becapse of theiz high effectiveness and increased conven- 
ience and acceptability and, in some cases, Fon-term action, itis 


antic Le ‘d that the new methods will exhibit: hivhee’vontinualion 


rates, Sinvée the contimiation rates and, consequently, number of. 


births averted with, oriineeitt methods sare. how, the new methods’ 
High (but 


Hffectiveness 


° 


need not be ideal in corde rto have a significant impac 
not epyst) continuation ‘tate s Coupled: with) bitch 
uv & 


“seould increase ‘the average ‘adie of births avertegMBF cach 
= aos zeptor: of the sieW methods by two- or four-fokt over that 
AC With coivept a . ‘ 
ve gi Beyond” “the ¢mpact of their increase acceptability, such an 

Meee, on births, averted would. yesult in an,automatic two- to four- 
Mold’ increase in productivity of family planning persennel, Hf such 
nan dna be 
nd bpme onl, the goxls associated with these programs will have~ ‘paid 
— Marge divide ages : 

. Indeed, “it E magabe feasible to quantify. ‘these dividends by 
-applying cost-bR 
In eertain “nat ~setlings, #t may be possible to assign reasonably 
meaningfaknum sto productivity (as.defined above) both before 
and aftér the programmatic introduction of ; 


al methods. 


achteved with the new methods now under devel- 


a Ft" analysis, techniques ip several possible ways. 


fertility control method, yiclding an estimate of the actual savings 
provided*by the “new” method. Alte rhatively, crude estimates of 
the costs of unwanted pregnancies and abortions can be obtained 
for some. settings, and estimates of the fraction of such events that 


can be ascribed to.contraceptive failure can be used to calculate the 


‘potential’ savings that would) have theoretically resulted) from 
impreved contraceptive technology. These types of analyses can be 
grounded to varying degrees of rigots At their best, they could be 
of considerable vile in’ guiding the le Jel stinl tithe of expendi- 
#0" taresantic ipate cd for various Specific ¢ ontrae eptive leads. 
_ But inspite “pf the ex pectations.gene rated by current contracep- 
tive development efforts, the ngs€ generation pf fertility control 
methods will not be ideal) completely effeétive, yet reversible: free 
of all-side effeets: unconnected with the sexual act, acceptable 
Weross different cultures. Sach deal) methods. have 
viewed as HG shadows in Plato's cave. Now, however. based on the 
explosion of knowledge in reproductive biology over the past few 
‘years, meat-to-ideal me ‘thods are closer to reality. While- the broad 
cone pipe that, have emferged from. these breakthroughs in funda- 
mental researyh’ point: the way to a third generation of highly 
improved contre ‘eplive methods, some vears of additional research 
will be required to fill in the precise biochemic ab and: physiological 
details of these concepts before the necessary specificity of infor 
mation will be on hand to permit development of these third vene- 


3 


ration methods. 


’ 
@ 


Research in the Biomedical Sciences : 
, Bas «research in biology & Urre matty” undergoing the same hinnd 

of ue rifiinal ¢ xplosion of knowle slice as the field of physics experi- 

, enced early. 
years, the conse quenees oO P. furidaine ‘natal uew disc overie sin bio- 


chemistry and: gene ties “sl sluatisii the early 1960 S duave le 


reverbe ‘rate through Ure Tie ld of reproductive biology and its aL 
has 


disciplines. Within a 10-year perio’ sresearch in: these areas 


identified the role of lw» miuajor chetnieal mediators of hoggone 


a highly improved: 


long been - 


in’ this century . Over the course of the past: severabs. 


beet 2 ie 
action (one an almost unknown substance ¢, prostaglandin), dnrav- 
eled the chemical details of the manner in which the brain controls 
reproductive finction via the pituitary gland, isolated.and chemi-; 
-cally characterized receptor molecules for hotmones, visually and 
chemically scanned in breathtaking detail the surfaces ‘of ‘cells a 
membranes, and come close to fully elucidating the workings of > 
the jmmune system, Hormone levels in the’ blood cari be’ rapidly 
detected and measured with assays a thousand times tore sensitive 
and aceurate, than previous ones; the exxet chemical s hetures of 
these hormones are now known, and the role of thé genetic ma- 
chinery in’ the chemical and physiological action of hormones is.-” 
. Yet , from a variety of vantage, 
1 éhand of discovery and_trars- ” 
formation represents only the start of a period of great pesdiin: 
livily. 


well’on its way to being deciphere 
points, it seems clear’ that this fri 


The costs of this outpouring of knowledge from basic research 
have been relatively stall. Total fe deral support for basic research | 
stelated to reproduction in the U.S. in 1971 was approximately $12 
million, ' ‘An adfitional $10.9: million was committed to applied 
contraceptives ‘yegearch and development, and approximately $4.5 
million was’ devoted to evaluations of currently available fertility 
regulation techniques. A total of $1.6 million was expe mnded to 


stlpport research in the related areas of animal re producfive behav- 
ior and population. ecology. Support for basic research components 
of contraceptive developmen tg@hd applied research fiom the three 
major private contributors, UregFord Foundation, the Rockefeller 
Foundation, and the Populatiatt C oun amounied to abait $15.8 


million during 1972. : 
v 


Examples of the kinds of new cil that now appear feas-’ 
ible on the basis of this recent research inckude: a completely effee- 
effects; a simple, 
‘administered test for predicting ovulation one to two days before: it’s 
occurs; hight} effective male, and female subdermal implants effee- 


tive once-a-month pill free of side self. . 


tive for five to ten years without side effects; safe, simple chemical 
methods for determining the sex of offspring, The key to all of 
these potential inethod~ will be tgir eXtremely high specificity ef 
action. Biological, effecsiv eness will be 


but on the ascleealar level using molecules that are 


attained, not at the physio- 

logical level, 

c ompletaly 9p 
It is ay 


ecifie to the re produc Lie process, ‘ 
portant that the necessary follow-through take place to 
ésebex pectations. This. will entatl support for the inergas- 


achieve t 
ing levels ol 6 xpenditures in all aspects of research in reproductive 


biology and medicine during the next fiye-yeat period, Basic “re- 


tag 


seareh costs wilTinerea&e not only because of the accelerating pace 
‘oP new discovery in the field but also in response to the essential 
need to aecumnmulate 


the detailed knowledge about these discoveries 
- . a aan ‘ ‘ , 
that will pefmpycontraceptive development. Applied researeh costs + 


will accele 


at@ as more new methods are identified and as they 
enter the ffnal aud more costly stages of clinical testing. 
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ow - fippendixt o 
Fertility Control Leads | ob. ae 
‘Currently Under Investigation % 
by the Four Major 42 
Contraceptiig Development Programs 


7 af January, 1973 

gh - ; 3 a seas 
: Lead” Programis Involved 
a ae * 
. Female contraceptive implants x ICCRE 
4, 85 — (NICHD) 

sO . ‘ (WHO) 

Vaginal ri raceptive ICCR* ~ 

: WHO 

(NICHD) 

Injectable contraceptive kccR® & 
Weekly pil 3 7 " . 3 ICCR* | . 

Postcoital contraceptive @ ’ : » NIC HD* 

: Be 0 ys ae WHO , 


= * , , (ICCR*dise ontinued) ** mn 
, “a . Q Pe 
Contraceptives ac F bee al ager uv eer WHO ? es 
(precoitabpill) gaye ye ay ms CR* discontinued) inipravedl fe male vicriiatiok 
Ingbre ervical contr satiate ‘devices WHO 
Male progestin/androgen contracep is: ICCR* Methois for de tecting sna sini ovylation ; 
NICHD (controle d rhythm) ; : ” 
a a . | 
— Other male chemical contraceptives 4 NICHD . Development of new drug release formulations 
iy Whe: i eas i - 
. Led oe 4 - xs . , 
New spermicides “ a AID * undergoing cliniéal testing wu? 5 
#8 ‘ tak mie 
st WHO m (_ ) minor involvemeng g bees iat 
: % * 8 7 2 ae a 
> * ey . 
bk . 2 : % 2 
: oe 3 eae See 
‘ x Cd - . ay 
‘ - N\ “p a” oe 
. o. eo — 3 ah, . oF * 
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Menses inducing. agents (excluding prostaglandins) 
hy t # 7 
Prostaglandins 
Fr re ol 
Ré ~asing factors 
: 4 
; ‘ A < 
* Soniticeis and screening of other iPchemical * 
agents. 
itopperd IUD's } . “Ke 
Medicated TUD’s, 
© ! 
° , ie) 
Noneopper, ncininedicated new IUD’s. ' 
yo. os ; 
; 4 f > : : ~ 
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Reve resible male sterilization 


o . ast, 
eR 
= 


“ICCR** 


AID oo, 4 ; 
AID* 

WHO. : 

acer a, | 
AD. the 
NICHD oe 
(ICCR)* rae 


NICHD “yz 
(AID) 
(ICeR)* 
ICCR* 
(WHO) 
(NICHB) + 
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WHO* . 
NICHD. es 


“AID* sw 


NICHD 
(iCCR)* .. 


ICCR* 


"AID 
“NICHD 


AID* 


‘ICCR* 
“NICHD 4 


NICHD -; 
WHO © 
ICCR ©. 
NICHD‘? 


CEM AN LLECTION 
AND ANGE IS 
ep RO Halvor Gillé; 
" ' . Introduction, 


fin de sdugraphie data collection ail analysis submit- 
Al, attention was drawy 
” limited reliability of the data that exigted i in developing countries. 


the serious shortage and 


It was pointed out that even approximate information on basic’ 


demographic data such as total: ‘populdflci, si sex and age composi- 
tion, and geographical «istribiition woaigepes ailable for as many as 

- 30 countries. ie pe OF 
‘The situation with eau tothe abuiglliny of ‘esata on 
# -vital stagisties was even more serious. The aggregate, population that 
hada recdtded current statisties on births, and“daaths represented 
only abcut 40 percent of the world’s ; populatiba. Even so, these 
_ were considered as teasonably accurate to an estimated degree’ of 


nat less than 90 percent for only about. a ghind of th® world’ $, 
population, found mostly in industrialized aréas, gi he ace uracy’ Fol + 


; even the limited data-available forsthe developing countries, was 
grossly: deficient. Lt-was recognized that in these Circumstances, 
ly handie apped.stverely ‘in their 


_ developing countries were rene 
f information ‘on the rate -of in- 


crease of their po, opulayi on anil the consequences. 


development planning by lack 
oe 

-In View of the sithation that prevaites epectaine ac don pragrams 
_Awere proposed, ‘desigded to overcgme the. olin 


data and ‘to make the vovernments of varia 


age of demographi¢ 
‘countries aware of 


~ their popufation problems. The objec Livewo thesele cted programs - ey 


, a : te 7 > ; 
Toe ncourage countries that had! tieve caaken full enumerg 
tion, a their. paptilation to carry out at least a limited census as 


#on as possible; ”, a he 


nN 


a ft 


oa 


2. To ‘help*“coun sunt may have previously conducted cen- 


sdses but faced difficultiessat specific stages in conducting a new 
census or in completing one that had been undertaken recently; 
rae ; ; : 

. To assist countries in-condueting sample surveys, in particu- 
lar re vital statistics and meen data were lacking of, defi. 
cient. 


The ‘cost for the total programs envisaged and the finaneial 4 Fe- 
soureés required from external sources to execute the programs. 
successfully were estimated tentatively. 

This discussion is concerned with the progress made; as well a8, 
the current status and estimated future-necds with regard to the 
collection and analysis of basic demographig: data‘ in developing 
countries. Main attentidn is’ given to the role played by the United. 

Nations Fund for Population Activities (UNFPA)- the details are 
presented i-the appendix—but reference is also given to relevant y 
“contributféns made by non-United Nations agencies _ and me 
“stitutions. : aa 
Assistance to Programs on-Demographic Data 
” Collection and Analysis 


* 


_ Interregional and Regional Activities 
The United Natéone has continued its eHorts to promote the 
« development of demographic statigics ‘on a global level. The goal 
“get in the World Population Census Programme that each country — 
ae take at least’ one census during: the decade js ‘nearer its 
‘faffillment than ever before. It is anticipated that the censuses 
eee 1,970 round of censtises—the decade 
ill cover some 2.7 billion people, or about 734 
ulation: (without China, the caverage will“ 
: sa considerable improvement over the 
‘f ty Wuring the | 1960 round of censuses, which covered 
“some 68. spertent of the world’s pop . The factgqmains, how-. ° 
ever, tha@a number. of countries, arcilady | in Miss. south’ of | 
the Sahara, still -havé not yet taken their first poptilation census, * 
In support of its demographic statistics program, the United 
Nations “has conting: d-the preparation of guidelines and recom. 
me ndations.zA% a part of the Handboofpof Population. and, Housing -- 
Census Methods,’ volymes have been issued on “Topics, and Tabu 
lations fo Housing Gofiises” (part IIL); “Survey of Population, and < 
Housing, wus Experience, 1955 —19647. (part 1Vj section 1); and 
“Sam pli onnexion with Populatiog dnd Housing*Censuses” — 
(part Wy. “The Principles and Recommen ations for @pVital.Statis- 
ties System” has been completed. Draft ri commendations: for the.” 
improveme nt migratioh statistics and, infernal . 
migration were “consideged by the Stat}stieal Commission al its 
7. bog 4 od 
Furthermore, progress was made toward the development ofa . 
system of daiaebeaplite and social statistics, Proposals concerning . 
the concepts, scope, basic series, classifications, ma estore ih. 
such a-system? were discussed al reBional meetings held in-Africa, 
‘Asia, Europe, arid’ Latin Ameriga. Work ha®-been initiated at the “* 
specific gequest’of .the Statisfical Commission on 


” 


lake ‘or: plan ned 


jp ercent). This 


at’ 


in 


of ‘inte rational 


most recent session, held in November, 


€ character, 
concepts, and cont¢nt of a syste plo priate to the circumstances | 
_and problems ye developing cquntties. , 

One of tht nibst jimportant ‘forms of asgi 
data collection and analysis. is the training 
third .(37 pe reent) of UNEP ALaseintanges 
lation statistics is provide@-in the: fprm of fel 

‘pons and othey types-of support {for trainin 
“ment and mainteriance of regional ahd subregio 


“ 


to demographic” 
sonnel. Over one- J 
aphy and popu- 

wships, ey 


such as develo 


ak, trainiytg, fog : 


“ thes: ‘Support: to fegional demographii ying and research centers eniedie census-taking. A number of co intries have requested 
- has faeently increased substantially Ngee cation of two centers assistance to prepare plans or to build’ up Pristration- Gf vital events 
4in Africa (at Yaoundé for Erench-speakif® countries and at Agera in sample areas or on a countrywide ‘bats. The assistance in this 
for. Engtish-speaking countries south of the Sahara) in additinn to field has so far been rather modest in financial terms, but it is 
the well-established centers in. Asia and the Far Fast (Bombpy), expected: that very substantial amounts will be required in due 
Latin Ametica (Santiago), and the Middle East and North Africa course to, meet the needs of vy reasonably complete vital 


», (Cairo). Assistance i is also provided by the United Nations to seven gialisties system, which in,many « ies could take a generation 
: subregional statistical training centers for middle-level statisticians — or more to establish. , 


4 


in Africa. A new approach to training has been developed by the =~ : 3 . rare 
United States Bureau of the Census, which has organized with the Experimental Schemes ; 
United States Agency for International Development (USAID) a, ie aglane pale rogram: of Laboratories for Population wos 
cotfespetihence course On baste professional instruc tion in demog- Statisic#Bas been developed throug cooperative arrangements 


between the University ‘wENorth Caroling 
in selectegl developing ‘countries wit? 


scientific institutions 
vancial ad istance from 


(ppl. age eeqeusctiking, for participants in about 30 ‘developing 


couptrics, ey : aA . a : : : 
‘ i i : USAID. The program aims at improving_methods for¥he measure- ' 
” Direét Assistance to Developing Countries - 
= ment of population change and ‘develo ping innovative stilization 
* Direet assistance to developing countries in the fie kd of eng 
\ and analysis of deritggraphic data, The term “laboratory” has been 
graphic ata collection and analysis has become affactor‘of inere@es} 


alopte “db to dgnotte- ‘the limited and researeh, oriented ‘nature of the 

; stil from the regular ongoing collection of. national. 
matisttes. “The- objectives of the program are accom: 
ort to-the national’ instiggRions cgpcemged; exchange 
© information, operating experiences, and preliminary 
findings among ‘the institutions involved; the pre paration of proce- 
“iliral -riginirals,, and the convening of atfnual conference es. Laborato- 
ries aré now ope seating i in Morocco. the Philippines, and Colombia, 
and. ‘several others are an the process of being set up or are antler 


ing impyrfance . Many developing countries, in particular Pose i 
. Affica, are not ale with thajr own resoartes to implement urgent= 
-ly needed census and: vital statistics programs. Up to the end of, 3 
1972, “the UNFPA had provided support in this field to the exte nt 


¢ 
of over $5 milion. There has bee noaste ‘ady increase over the years * 


a 


‘in-the amounts allocated for this purpose. The i increasing demanit 
for assistance far data collection ‘and Maly sis i ix a reflection of the » 
growing *interest. of many countries in participating in’ the 1570 ; 


worldwide round of population censuses, and the increasing aware: y- 
negotiation. 


Althoagh the Population Council does not enter into large: . 
scale finding of basic data collection, such as population censuses 

of vital statistics, it supports experimental efforts to provide better 

methodology in this field. The council has'a manual undef’ prepara- 

_ tion c&tfecting methodologies for popylation erowth, estimates. It is ge 
also supporting migration surveys in certain develdping countries. % 
Whereas these are mainly studies of existing conventional migration - » 
‘datay, new projets are “fMder consideration that would-take novel a 
a prowdie, ing-account with emphasis on the ine lusion of popula; 
tion erguips y who ‘may not be registered: by Censuses and vital t ré 
tration ‘ey stemy, ‘partic ularly the rural’ floating, pofiations, z 


ness of governme nts,eparticularly ip the least developed connivies, 
that international assistance is available on a snbstantial scales 
The agéistance given in various parts of the world reflects, toa 
“large extent. the diffe ‘rent needs for collection of basic demo; 
graphic data. Continental Africa, which has a more serious “Tag 0 
hagic data than anywhere, else, recejved the most assistance {$2 
. mt lion}. while Asia and the Far East, where countries generally are 
* more advanced in periodic vensuslaking, requested sli received 
only $680,000; Latin America was the second “largest recipient 
revion LGt: 3. million). The Middle ‘Kast and Near Kast, though rela- 
lively. Sanall ins terms of popuatgon size and geographic wal akery 
+. ehaimet{ asizatite proportion, of assistanire ($925,068). ~ 
vp Sad Aftica, where 18 countries have never Undertaken 
tiga cenais, and where-a number of other ¢ ountries*have 


“= 


ad 


Bopula- "World ¥estiity. Survey a => ? 
hot been - ~ Since Bellagio H, the most,im portant’ ‘Rew de seloonival in the 
“eld of demographic data collection at the international [evel is 
progam hax been formulated that inches a complete\enumera- lab” the launching of the sé-called World’ Fertility Survey” 
‘tion of the population fy sex and ‘area subdivisions and’supplemen- (WES). This ts a global effort to paprove the knowle dge of levelsy- 


ta takg’a population c@isus ip recent years. an Aftigan cense 


tary sample Survey's oe i basic [tems as births. deaths, marriages. “trends, and patterns as human fertility through: the promotion ‘of, oy 
and migration. Some govetnments have indieated thei ir interest national representative sample surveys on fertility i such a way ., 

1 obtaining financial slipport from UNFPA for various compo- that gertain minimum dards are adopted and the results can. 
nents required. including adytsory services. training of local person- Ub be pared “TAternationally. Improvetl data on fertility 


Ne 


‘nel, equipment, salaries of enumerators. preparation of manuals, + they , facilitate “ational efforts in economic, social and 


and grintnf of schedules and censits ful ications, The largest pro-  t-atth -phar fee (or deyélgpment,’ and would provide a sounder 

yy so ‘ 
gram approved’ so far is for Ethiopia, whe about $2- million gs bass for the study of poj roblems and for formulating and, 
needed to Mable the government to garry out a cendys in 197 +in’a implementing family: grams.” The scheme, which is 


vhe fre theat supported by UNF rif), is “undertaken by the’ Internia- 
fiona] Statistical dnstitutegh ¢ liboration wi 1€ United Nations 
In other gegions, several countric salt lack: the necessaty _ and the International Union for®he Scientific Stu 


country where any pf ts aire nol fasily ace Cyssthle ane 


ix no prior census expyrience, 4 


of Population. 


experiedge and resources for census-taking. eceive asst P>-—The, WES will, in bd be a single? _of-liouse- | 
tance or havefihdicated their needs. -Thus. i Na, aire program? liold 50 selec tedas to pi ea probability sa : pe! rably ene 


is undér preparation in Burma, where the gc vernment, in spite of — capab 


n did. has one condue 


“its general lack of intere stain ree eiving forei ed indeperglently; in other aked with selated on 
wirlstaripial support fro ‘Hat. counties arg already. conte mplating. The scheme will «, 
ee census sinc® or results Of high quality, which hope fully will+ be achieved 
Establishment ofS gh the work of'na ‘ational teams, with vate stance, of the WES, 


many countries, th De. an cyen more edifficult sundeetabing than” --eentval staff, Special, aeenien: will be eee nnin f. testing.of “ye 


i wares ae es oa 
ERIC —™ eh Ee oe ' = Yeo : ss, a a a ae 


out its first comple t—-sfrojecy 
(2 , strive 


h vital statistics syste m . Cr nsiclere din thror 


“ 
- bat . 


Py “ : TR, : : ‘ he 
e a tow TS : R a . ds + ne 
. i a : is . ‘ 
. ~~. Re Ln gO Oe so | a ait ae we rs rd AS A SS 


‘procedures ‘and questionnaires, training of survey persouhel, and 
_careful phasing of survey activities. 


tives include promotion of and assistance to research ppjects in 
national institutes and/or universities; intercountry research activi- 


Each national, survey within the WFS program is expected loi” ties} and symposia and conferences on national or brodder bases. 


adopt a commot:set of core items, although there will he enongh 
flexibility to take care of local circumstances. (In addition, there 
will be an opportunity for the expansion of the inquiry into re lated 
._ aveas of particular national interest. Among the factors to be ex- 
plored are age of respondent, birth history, pregnancy history if 
feasible, and marital history; factors immediately affecting fertility 
ul 


level? such as prolonged breast- feeding, at es about family size: 


and social and economic factors suc hi ec vpalion educational 


ie 


attainmerit, and other cultural charac teristics 


* Depending on the needs of individual countries, the WE s pro- 


‘ gram hopes to be able to offer technical and/or financial assistance 
_ required for the various phases of the survey. The technical assist- 
ance provided by ‘the WES may take dive tora either of short-term 
advisory visits by members of the central staff or of long-ferm 
_ cousultants who would reside in the participating country. a 
assistance will be concerned primarily with the statistical: and 
demographio aspeets of the survey, the design of the questionnaire, 

the sample design, the tabulation program, and the analy tical inters 
pretation of the results IPAs also hoped that it will be possible to 
offer assistace inthe fields of computer pregamiming, training of 
personnel at various levels, and drafting of fie Af mannats. 

7 The. two-year period ending in mid-1974,18 the preparatory 
phase during which the ce utraky ‘ ff will be batt up. model quae 
tionnaires will be prepared, LaBikation programs will be drafted and 
tested, field: mamrals will be 
_and agreenients with. particip Y 
ever, some surveys may be carri#d oat in that period ifthe oppor- 
tunity aris 
“years frort 


fare: al. personnel will be (rained, 
g-countries wil be arranged. How- 


The ‘mainsimplementation period will be in the three 
aly 1, 1974 through June 30, L977. The timing of the 
; surveys will vary from country to country. as they will have to be 
"fitted in with the programs of other census and survey operations, 


nek 


Arrangements ate. being made to ensure fall collaboration with 
all internatignglorgniza tions concerned with fe rtilitys dataccollee- 
oo ongoing programs. ‘Phe ce widnal 


ae 
: tion ang, ‘fo, aie ‘ 
eeSHoute PARE the Uccited Necdecrces Gell sccgegteaee flee: 


with countries in 
the scope-of WES mi 


the African Gensus Program. 


regions. In Afrieae fe rtility surveys withing, 


in some ipgtances, be-deyeloped ax a part of 


ry 


: Tn recent years, the Populatiof: Council hax provide I funding - 


for ‘fertility an 
countries, 


amily planning (KAP) surveys ina wamber of 
Her Sie ow of the Lannehing of WES. it has decided to 
Cease providing Such assistance for the thne being. except in causes 
of “methodological studies that aire not Jake ‘ly to be -financed by 


WRS,. : 


, 


Demographic Research - F 
With the increasing amount of ‘demographic. data 
available in developi@icountries, thednged for strengthening and. 


A number 


yee VIEL 


expanding demographic research activities has increased , 


gof governments in developing countries of their 
| popinlation planning and national family: planning p AVE 
lished demographic research units, or such fnits have already been 
cestablighed at Universities; national population, resea 
“have been createor: re 


tees have been setup." ! 


‘ho institates 


population commissior 
ep 
lishment of a Committee for Intertiational Co-oft 
National Re starch-in Demography (CICREDY in, 1908. 
governmental j association of population rese are ‘hece énlers: ito fee 


er 


+ am 


« 


“fechitical SUpport as we las liaison finetions 


y estab” 


or commit: , 


At the international le ee At, a new developprent wy Ss thé estab - 
of: 
Iti In anos: 


Arhoiig its activities, CICRED is. planning an ambitious program 


concerning the preparation of national monographs On past, pre- 


sent, and fiture trends of population and thé ;ochoecononic im- 
plications to be published in decordance wiflt a fairly uniform pat- 
Around 30 institutesin developing 
ling-a moyograph, in i 

. A similar number 
© Prepare mono- 


tern of coverage and format. 
countries have indicated interest: in contrib 
inost cases with financial support from UNF 
of institutes in developed regions are expectec 
uraphs for the CICRED series. 


Conclusion 
During “the short tine span since Bellagio H, substantial 
progress has been nade toward meeting the necds for basic demo- 
eraphic data urgently required in most developing countrics for the 
planning of economic and social development, It is hoped that by . 
the end of World Population Year 1974, nearly all countries in the 
world will have taken at least one census during the preceding . 
deeade, This would be a considerable achievement, especiall¥ i 
view of the fact that-in at least 30 countries, census-taking will be 
an altogether new experience, 
Similar progress cannot be expected in the field of vital statis- 
tics, Only modest headway has been nade so far: by developing 
in ating up permanent systens of data collection, in 
extendia verage, and in improying the quality of the data, 
already “pdhge dollected. However, a number of countries: hage 
carried out inple surveys and set up pilot, schemes to temporarily 
fill the gap in available ‘data or to gain experience in embarking on 
a national seheme. The World Fertility Survey has attracted: eorisid- 
erable interest and. support, and it is expe ected that internationally 

. comparable basic ‘fartility data will become available ina few years 
‘from some 60. participating countries--hoth developed and de-__;. 
veloping. 


r ‘ountries 


Mush more nee ds to be dade to promote the development uf 
tographic Xaadties vie to mane: on use of the seatce dag 


. 


| spalgtion oak i auhiee etianiie teristics of the isipavulaticr 


els-dhd trends of fertility and mortality, but als6 on trends y 
composition of inte a international migra byes ; 

Rane prokres batade has been due in,, large ' 
efforts of govertiments supported financially and techn Hy bythe 
the UNFPA, 
‘USAID and the: Population Couneil” 
Serious difficdlties, howeger. have been expe rifnees ‘doin thre imptes, 


Linited Nations, its re gional economic Commissions 


and other donors sue as: 


mentation of prograttis, largely due to the shortage of experts and 
the lack of ade quate ‘ly trained loc al personnel, , 
It is anticipate “dl. that the finan 
port developing countries in the field 
analysis will inereast® conside rahly during the next few years) 
ance for their census bro- 
erams will have coinple tec thd enumer Anh hy 1975. Lowever, 
assistance will still contimie to 


aledScistance require d to sup: i 
F demographic statist one 


majority of countries now secki Me, USsIS 


equired for activities connected , 
nalysis, and (he application of 


&: dn ingreasing 


evelopme o of vital , 


with the processing of data, 
results. In addition, assistance e / would be neede 
xc ah: for cor evs and the 
re istration s¥stem& ‘ : ne 


Insofar as the ‘UNFPA is concerned, it is pa 


* 


ly estimartid 


that during the four-year period 1973~ 1976 $29nillion will be 
“needed for" oippert of. population censuses, $3.5 million for vite = 
., stifistics, and $13.7 million for sample serVey se In area’ of degre: 3 
a v < e ‘s . . > 
81°. a, ey ; nn 
“8S ial or ~_ ~ Bas S/S ox fj ne oe 


4, gaphic analysis and research, the estimated requirement amounts 
7 to $13 million; for support of demographic training and research 

institutions, $14 million; and for studies on population aspects of 
development planning, $7 million. 


Appendix 


_, Summary of Assistance to Demographic Statistics 
2 -. Activities Provided by UNFPA 1971-1973 
en 4 5 


° . u 
Africa 

Of the FE member states of the Economic Commission for 
_ Africa, 18. of them have never undertaken a complete count of 
* their population. Recognizing the fact that the vontinent was far 
“belfind other regions‘ Of the -world in the matter of basic data 
collection, a comprehefisive protram for the collection of popula- 
tion data and their analysisin relation to eeonomic and social 
development: was formulated“by| a (consultative Group in 1971. Tt 
was recommended that: while complete enumeration would be 
necessary for obtaining, the total population by sex and area sub- 
divisions. all other required items of information word 
‘able by means of, sample Surveys, the sanupking frame 
could de provided by the ge néral enumeration. This procedure was 
decided upon not only to save tine and moneys but also fo ensure 
“a, higher level of accuracy of the Mata collected by making possible 


etter selection and training of staff. The program on the whole 


was designed to provide, particularly in, African countries that had + 
never taken a 
ént: strneture of the populatian, as well ; as on the dynamies of 


; population census, basic information on the pres: 


phn 
forwhieh | 


limited to fellowships for training abroad or provisions for local 
training of registrars. The case of Ghana; however, is an important 
exception: the government has requested, and UNFPA has ap- 
proved in principle, ‘support for a sevensyear scheme for building 
up the universal registration system of vital events of births and 
deaths that would include financial assistance for staff, equipment, 
and support communication. In Zaire, the services of an adviser ” 
have been provided bo draw up a cormpreltensive schemosfor devel, 
opment of civil re vistration. Advisers’ have been provided also i 
Burundi and Guinea to assist in preparing programs for reorganiza’ 
tion and reinforcement of the health statisties system. * 
In view of the large number of countries in Africa that are now 
engaged in preparing for their fortheoming censuses, there se ams to 
he Shiau od interest in ne oa surveys on specifie topics 
at the present, time. There weronly two countries to whom assist- 
ance was given for the conduct of special surveys during the pertod 
under. review. ‘Funds were provided for the investigation of fertility 
trends in Senegal add for a demographic survey in Lesotho ‘éenvis- 
aging the enumergtion of a sample population in three periodic 
stages to evaluate ‘demographic and vital statistics data. Assistance | 


was provided for salaries for te mporary field staff, local travel and. . 
transportation, datA‘proeessing and printing facili ; = 
Assistance with regard Lo rggjonal at ae. ae with ihe 
promotion.and collection of basic demographic data went mainly 
tothe conducting of two workshops held in 1972. One of, these EY 
was held in Rabat, Moroceo, ae: ovidedid hoc training in plan. ' 
ning and organizing ‘a vensus 0 é-scale sample survey, ques- 
tionnaire design, ficld operation’, dat collee tion, and precomputer 
processing for 32 participants from 10 French-speaking countries 


population, inchiding' information on fertility, _mortality, gands; of Afrieae The ‘second workshop was held in Addis Ababa for be 


f A 


internal and international migration, 
- Some. 21 Aftie an vove rome nis have giveti preliminary indica- 
‘ tions of a desire to ‘seek the assistance of ‘UN AP. A to take censuses 
“of their population duting the pe riod 1972. 
», dakirig jsflsmadjorsperation requiring several years of planning and 
, “prepratitions, the support given duting the first tw6 years of the 


75. Since census: 


progr fax. to a darge extent. been dinited mainly to the, prepara- 
tory work connécted with tie census Gpeianiny themseives. Some 
tages will iNustrate the assistanee provided. .° 7” ae 
: funds were initial geovide ‘d for th sDpaint nt, cartog- 
take theetask. of demar- 
eating the. emume ratios areas and inapping‘the mm’ inpge paration for 


rapher in Vise ria, sO that he could une 


the population censug scheduled for L973, Ata laige-stage, finds 
* were provided for th. appointinent of a census expert and a sys 
* temscanalvet. Similarassistanee’ with census experts was Ne given 
Jurundic. Liberia. Madagascar, Mauritius, Siet Tra 


Lo Ivory Coast. 


w_eens, and Sudan. Pdditional- support for local salaries of enuiner- 
“ators. ve Hi _offAe equipment, rentyd of Wit ae’ printing 
‘to Gambia. Madavascar. Mauritius 


expense nd Sudan. 


y Some; 
comple ting “work it) connection with 
taken, For instance, the UNE pA 
government the United Re 
‘publish the results of a census tht 


wave financith assisumee to the 
Paulie of Tanzania to. print and 
as taken in 1907, 
was also given torthe government of Botswana fox, the production 
of afocal film thatawas part of at? intensive campaign Lo publicize 
the poptfation gensus of 1971 and. sae gat the eo ration of the 

pe ople i in Yuture enainerations. : 
Very Yew countries‘in africa haves 1 
™ births. dea 
Aupport re 


Fe ere of veal’ eve ae 


: : = 


of 
Assistance 


a n registration of 


lages, amb divore es ona regiffar 


ngather small-- as moxt ‘cases 


ues. fave requestedsand received assistance for: 
reviously under-- 


ix. So far. the : 


by jgovernmne: ils rf vd. to the deye lopmept, of 


participants from 14 Knigtish-speaking countries and covered (fain: ad 
ing @pvarious aspects of precomputer processing. Twa,more "work: © 
shops--one conducted jv ’French and the other ins fhiHiati—we re 

- heldin May and June 1973. & ag 


To give the countries of the region, on a short-term basis, ; 


assistance with the development of cénsts plans, formulation of, 
country projects, organizational and administrative aspects, analy- 

Sis, Interpretation ae utilization of data, the stall of the Statistics 
Division and, Population Programme Centre at the E eonomie Cog, - 
mission i has ‘been augmented and regional advisers in 

sae he pling, demographic statistics, ‘and data proc essing . 
have b ptoyided d. Furthermore, to facilitate ihe’ speedy recruit: 
utries, the UNEPA has given a blac 

Nations to expe di Athe appoirtt- 
ve ready for deployment to the various 


ment of experts required ly 
allocation of funds to th 


ment of experts, who y 


Countries as soon as refuests for their services arg re revived. 
ri ‘ 5 are 
| Middle and Near East . 
Nhreetowntries of. he Middle East Pegion are planning to-take 
their first. population fensuses during 1973-1975. Funds have 
heen povided by UNF?A to Saudi Arabia for the appointment of 
a census adviser, a chrtographic adviser, and for: felkowships in 
demography, The, Y¢men Arab Republic, which has proposed a 
_ population census aga first- riority project of. the gove rnment’s 
has been given assistance, for 


* First NationapBthre Year Pla A 
sux and cartography as well as 


appgintifent, of advisers in ce 
f equgment and suppliés, including punehing * + 


the procurement 
and sorting machines, ric caleulating machines, punched cards, 


printing, and vehidles. [nm order to be able to’ carry ol its irst 
census by 1974 thé governme nt of the Ye men Atab Republic Alsoe e 
sought and reegived| assistance im the form of expert services, fek +> 
pana ec hipt cht for the grep aratory Stages . this pray ct 


ge. ’ 


During the period under review, the UNFPA gave assistance to 
some countries in the region for the carrying out of sample surveys 
to: supplement and improve existing demographic knowledge. For 
instance, expert services and Land Rovers ‘were provided to the 
4 government of Fray to conduct spec ial surveys to obtain more p- 
‘to-date and reliable infor on on births and deaths in the coun 
try. To Syria, ue n for a research project that would - 

determine the level and pattern of infant-and childhood mortality 
and differentials due to edueation, occupation, income, and other 
- socioeconomic and environmental factors. Po Cyprus; on are 
“was given Lo support the position , of an expert de mographer ane 
four other junior positions so that a demographic survey could ‘be 
conducted and research undertaken on fertility, mortatity, migra. ¢ 
tion, and socioeeohomic characteristics of the populatidn. Jordan 
received funds for the appoingment of experts and consultants, and 
for the purchase of electronic Computing machines to conduct a 
Assistance was also given to bLebanes 
pens 


and 


national fertility suryey. 
which had not taken a census for some years, such assistan: 
for the purpose: of undertaking a survey on internal migrat 
fertility. e . 


RO Asia and the Far East 
The countries that have, not yet taken a vensus in Asia are 
Afghanistan, the Democrai® People’s Republic. 
and South Vietnam. Of these, bios is planning tO fake a census it 
1973, and initial Yssistance has been providkd' by UNEPA forthe. 
‘appointment of a cori pect, wl while ‘furthe requirements ‘will’be, 


considered later. 


of Korea, Laos, 


 Fundsajwere provided to set up a pilot registratign scheme it 
‘Nepal. so- Tei the expe rience” %atined could be jase to evolve: a 
registration system suitable for ine 
_ ari ad hoe survey ifr fetal,g Trlant,: id early childhdow mortality | 

Was pShpornt through tI : Vode ealth, Orgarifea ont Furthe 
oo " to Nepat For “the. purpose oh, estimating 


and migral Nh. 
Ae, 
in Agia there has been con 


A OnNEELE 


1ole country. by Afghtaristan. 


un 4 


(on ple i in ter- 


tions of “ih eariin i subnational. areas, and 
anather expect wis addi “df to, de velop rebeareh te ehniques for the: 
measurement 
—dnetoof a sub 
veys for ob 


ining vital/statiggies on births’ ra ae witltaghre.ce 


\ participation of trainees from Sri Lark, tran, Pakistan, and Ng 


| a 
Latin America vt 
Unlike the Situation in’ A fica call the countries in | atin Amer- 


ica have taken censuses,atone lime 'or the other, and most pf them 
«have ‘abre ady partic pated in the L970 round. An expert was made 
available to help the government of Guateniala an up a pkgertim 
in connection with the census of popalation 4 in 1972, The proposal 
for aassistithos ewas approved in part to allow’ for ¢ os ‘implementa- 
tion, while the remaining parts of the request were deferred for 
further appraisal. 

In Haiti, the 
program including fieldwork, cenumeridlion, ) processing, of dfta. 
tabulation, analysis and publication ‘of results. The UNFPA ats6 
financed a project: develépmen tl. mtissseg to Hlondurag and: tater 
assisted the gavergimetet with funds for the appointme nl of experts 


v 


aed gproctiremen UG ' equipment. Bere Fagg 
3 ‘Several countrie si that a taken’e suds ¢ _ ohn requested 
" asgistane e Lo eee sclePeegetSpeets of Hie work. Asaistaned wase. 


ERIC” ee 


> Paphic studies | Uiugi an 


isl cagisus 
beanie’ 


f fectili + Nssistane was aly) proviledfor the co 
evional wij ning courseson demoggaphic, satiple sar 


individual counffies. 


3+ “Rs , s ‘ ° 
UNFPA has auijpisetaa ol eae ofa vew . Ee ° 3 
‘a ee 


Jf : oa 8 
~ ‘ Cg 5 , 


= e alg ek. eae 
given to Argentina to undertake a preliminary analysis of the 1970: / 
census results. Sirpport was given to the National Statistical Office 
of the Dominican Republic to complete the pragessing of data 
after the analysis of a 20 percent sample by providing for the chats 
of codjng, punching, and verifying. the population data, The’ 
UNFPA also provided assistance for the analysis and 1 puphication'o 


the 497E census dato of El Salvador, inchiding assistance for any 


ex pert, equipment, and the compyter.time required for pracessing! 
the data. Furthermore, assistance with’ materials and cquiphierit.. aa 
was provided for the, eis ‘of data and “public ation of demos 


He id the aiepab of vital re istration 7 : 
0, two countries in Latin America, Honduras, 


vith 
sy stems went taint 
and Nicaragua. In thd case of Honduras, the UNFPA gave supple- 

tet for the training of regis:, @& 
Sad port coithauhitati®h © 


uw enlist wider popular participation in me registra Lion scheme. 


Assistane t. 


mentary assistance’ for an ongoing pj 


tration officials of mdnicipalitics, 
Under the program of: assistance for Nicaragua, the services of, 
experts were provided to advise the government on the restructur- 
wet the national civil registration system, on the strengthening 
of the infrastructure of the Department of Vital Statistics, as well 
as to assist in the training of personne. 
In addition to thé assistance given to the Dominican Republic 
for, the processing of thel970 census “data, support’ was also given 
to this country for the conduct of a multipurpose sample survey to 
evaluate the results ofsthe. _census and the vital statistics system. 
The project also provided. for surveys on fertility, internal migra 
tion, and manpower, as well Bs expert services’ in sampling, survey 
operation, and salaries of | local pe ‘rsonnel. : 
In Collaboration witht thre -Latiry Ame rican Demographie Center ‘ / 
(CREADE);. advisory services were made available to the govern: ~ 
ment ¥f Honduras to carry out a National Demograjfic eyiin’. 
ihi a foyr rounds of inte views wwere conductet rtlects’ 
population data for anal ysis of de wid raphic ¢ erowth by age 
‘and sex, aoe “aud.other characteristics of the populittpin. 
“Apart from.assistance given to specific countries, the UNFPA 
also gave: support to improve the capabilities of the 


basic 


Economic 
Commission for Latin America (ECLA) to provide adVisory gervices 
ona regional scale, With the assistance given by the fund, fegional 

advisers experiencgd in the organization of population censuses,” * 
* cartography, computer methods, sampling, and vital statistics ar® 
7 ptationed at ECLA 
ties 
iuar dry the proparation and use-of Population and housing censts- 


tabulatiBns: Funds were ak peprowe “fora committee of experts 


tosfeet and sttuly ste iro olqaining, reflgkfe ad timely vital 
statistics bhrough civil re gistration, to proms ithe use of methods 
developéd in pid ; sample surveys, and ot mote, the 


the UNFPA has provided assistance t6 


to proyage short:tergy assislLance to countries, 
orted the holding of a 10-day inter- ‘American Sem- 


fund ‘Su 


training of 
personnel. Furthermore, 


~CELADE for a variety of ac livities, including the organization of 
g 


2 


special mee lings 6 seminars, ind technical assistance to 


\ uw - a 
L Linited Natigg@mgocument ST/STAT/SER.F/16, : 
7} United a ‘untrents S1/STAT 49 amd B/CN (3/432. a7 ve 
iby Unite d Nations Ft nd” for Population Ac erivttiek, Re 1969 972, ba 
New York, . ~ ; ee “ 
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'.. . POPULATION EDUCATION: SCHOOL AND 
ait NONSCHOOL 


Stephen’ Veedermerr 


we “Population edication” is the term use d bs describe the ef: 


forts ofthe educational system to make, children, youth, and adults 
‘individuals cand as me ntbers of make informed 
, atign related de -eisions. “hv prineiple, the entire range of edu- 
. ins stitutions me a’ country both school and 
é Saale , 

(agp shoal bw fire 1 to the deve bespitié ut off 
— * arperant Seeneatignaiior : 
ip 8 etal tivilees uf Suggested in support of these programs. ~ 


Lis ‘estiniated that between $20 million and 4 


soe ie ty. 


bnatidnal level. Some revional and 


; b-million will 
be heeded. (tiring the next tive years for the initiatggn and institu- 
sionalization nf heel and nénschool programs, ‘‘ ‘support 
“regional antl. global activities. At the end of the program develop- 
ment phase estimated at five years. the need for special funds from 
cexternal d@fors for population education programs will hopefully 
decline as the programs are integrate dinto the edacational system, 
4 Population ‘eclucation may be defined as the educational pro- 
cess whereby individuals learn (1) the causes and, most important. 


‘the conseqtences of population phenomena for themselves, these 


@ “communities, and the envirefiment. and.(2) ‘the possible effective 

yet, meany by which the society as a whole and they as individuals can 

eq respond to and infltence these phenomena in order to enhafice dhe 
prtlity offife now and in the future. aN 

The, emp hysis in this definition is, on learning rath Athan 

teaching. Lt asstupes that the average individual is ‘more cot Ceened 


with the consequences of population phewomena as they affe ct his 
own life in his family and community than with the canses of these 
phenomena. and focuses on these consequences in order to en- 


— hance learning. lastly. it focuses attention on, those’ things that the 


“individual can do. as ee and as a member of socie ty. in 


‘a 


“awit” of populatign changes and their conse ‘quences,s0 they may. 


" family ame on 1 family life. health, and so on. Other programs are 


> where as, Until recently, moat demogy 


order to influence population changes for his own benefit and for - 
the benefit of the society. [It follows naturally from this definition 
that for learning to be effective, population phenomena at either 


‘the macro- or the micro-level must not be seen as isolated phe- 


nomena; but rather as part of, affected by and alfgsting, an inte- 


grated developmental process. aj 


tat ty 
a ? 
a . 
has been antil recently 
synonymoug with “school programs,”~ particularly at the primary 
and secondary level. Now, however, it is being used yyetiiiin ety to 
describe an educationafiprocess that takes place in,giniversities and 
ding,’ among 
we 
adult educa- \ 


tion, afd community development. The audience includes schoo 


The phrase “population education” 


; w# 4 
in ggnschool organizational settings us well, in 
others, programs of agricuftural Ke ‘nsion, literacy, 


children, out-of-school youth, and adults. 


The goal of population education *rograins is make people 


aware of the nature of the, population changes that are occurring, 


and of the conse quences of their own population-related be shavior, 
ine ludingefertility, migratfin, employment, age-at-marriage. and so 


forth “{t is antic ipated that as a result of this awareness, people will 
he able ‘to make informed, conscious degisions concerning their 
population-re laty both, individtially and as members of 


ehavtor, 


socle tv. iS 


4 


Popatk ition iffite ation for youth is eonce seriel with lig medium 
to-long term. By developing awareness of the population situation 
and what might be done about it, it is hoped that crash programs in 
the future will be less 


needed. Programs directed toward achitts hope for a more immedi- 


edacation and = mass communication, in 


ate vinfluen nee: for POM on the acte Dene e of ee ane 


‘ 


vaieaatie adits education covers a broad range of 
subject matter, much beyond traditional demography. It includes 
information on the population situation (s1Z¢, vrowsh, migration, 
distribution, “tre nds); on the relationship between populfition ‘and 
the quality of life now and in’ the future (for example, food, 
employment, urbanization, the ,envy 

socioeconomic development. and family life): on possible® 


health. edtureation, aime nh. 
ac tion, » 


¥ 
* programs (both yovernimen tal and individual): and on human repro- 


-, duc tion ax a means of implementing one aspect: of individual 


actions (human physiology human sexuality. family planning, and. 
ifn). Both macro: and micro-level dati ee luded. The’ °s 
of vatues and attitudes is also seen ag an | itegral parof 7 


‘arn ine process? 


Since most. abthough not all, nonschool edie aon is cirected 
to augliences ity ‘ady in the reprodyictiverages, the fochs iy often on 
conte) that # teht contribute to the acce ptance of family planning 


TPAC prion, and might stress, for example. the effect of 


and 


direc ted Jo 


> audie nees hoping to obtain their inte rest in ay 
. UpPOr i 


ee ition polivie ies. eat as usin, et prea mig 


eli pani paiculiale cll Ie “hake n into, account’ in 
Inge thi: content of ‘the ‘prog iy. Linfortinate ae 


Y 
NE dee base from whic h propane tond 
weak in 
with the vonseque nees pgpulati@ ; 


ee vif: the _detat 


Therefdre, _ ears ae ial 
9 * 


level- 


=e , . 
< example, on the relation of population change to various aspects of 
family life and to the quality of life. 


e 


School. programs cover a widefage group. By far the largest 
proportion of stinents in schools in the developing world proceeds 


no farther than the primary, level. But as a result of late first 


enrollments and considerable repetition of grades, many primary-_ 


“*~ school students are already in or very close to the reproductive 
rages. The focus of programs directed to. these’ students is on the 
nature of the family and family life, and the impact of population. 
The smaller group of students who stay in the formal education 
system through + 
latent elite. They 
‘beadership in the’% 


condary school, and even unive rsity, represents a 
Are often the people who will assume positions of 
tears ahead. Programs directed to them, there- 
fore, emphasize more policy-related isstes, such as the relationship 
of population ¢hange and the quality of life, 

The broad scope of population education content touches in 
one way or another on most subjects included in the school cur- 
riculunt. As a result, in most programs, informidtion and analytical 


saills are being infised inte the already existing programs as appro- 


priate to the intellectual and emotional level of the students? de- 
velopment. Evaluation of the effectiveness of this infusion ap- 
“proach, in relation to-other approaches such as the development of 
field. De- 


cisions as to what achally should be included in the school pro- 


separate courses, is part of the futurd snda for the 


gram have been based upon: (1) political and cultural circum: 
stances (for example. the acceptability of talking about population 
or sexual matters }y-(2) assessment of the school’s ability to deal 
that 
-personal and potentially sensitive (such as contraception and sexu- 
ality): and (3) the v 


It is often arcucd that school programs shold focus their 


effectively with certain concepts. particularly — those are 


ils and objectives of the program. 


attention on the primary level. since most children ino the de- 
veloping world receive no further formal education beyond that 


. ; . ; ; 
“ause thes are believed to be formative years in terms 


level. and bé 
of developmént ‘ot “population: related attitudes. particularly with 
regard to fe srliliby . Ghere is an implied assumption that this will be 
the t tastagor only Cie that students ean or will be ‘exposed: to 
© populationsrgfated, a8 sate snials. VY this were so. it would be untortu- 
Bonabe, since bets at’ the primary level that the knowledys ‘hase for 

populatiogg , ve Ye know little about 
the i et population | leargings nor do we dave the content of 
"pe aa, tently 


> 

Crigls hakeae” simple Without bemy ~impleminded, Further- 
“ye lo have some indication. at least with reference to liter- 

ne numeracy . that hnowlydue, aml skills are dost if children do 


fe. 


Pap of 


‘ fsome 
aan 
programs. W 
pendently: 
existed in a vate unum. However 


ness a Ae "Lakes “plac ein differentssettings and) dt different 
1c vi 


ailiin edie align plann¢rs are now beginning to look at 


A att e “duc ational system a 


Table 1! “gee ste: Sa 
scoritent of populatign Aducation programs: 


which col tag ill be filled, ch feft 
anothe regal ‘of By education svstém. t 

oad and ite ‘ompassing. setiol goals and obyeclives; 
Fafent, off the stre rfl: A off 
“within thy ayoton ‘m_ with 


‘of ae cont ak 
ERIC=?. 


education progratis is wea 


‘pelucation’ sult well- developed {6 prepare 


a 
tee 


intie their education, jorare not ina posttion to make use 


oC 


eaninghal way of what they have feared. 


no 


recently, plans ‘for deeloping population education 
a 


one 


er school or nonschool were developed inde- 
‘the 


of another, as if each of component parts 


° 


alte matrix Us analy zing and “phinnins the 


f 


ng 


n order to determine 
and " 
; planner nels: {ha 


ves 


. stemming from the growing aware. , 


x 
a whole ; * luding se hina and ponse hoo 


Iilank to be filled. ho 


> 


F: ne) . 
sociocultural characteristics of the society. [tis assirned that, to 


the extent possible, each individual should receive the maximum 

amount of information, limited only by the level of his intellec tual: 
oy “developme nt and’capabilities. 

Adoption of this overall population education planning con- 

cept has obvious implications for the organization and adminis- 

. A anit is needed Lo 

assume responsihiity for developing educational goals and objec- . 


tration of programs, as indicated in figure 


tives, and for coordinating the activities of the whole range of 
educational institutions and organizations that may contribute to 
population education either through action programs or thrapgh , 
training and research activities, Cooperation among a range of 
governmental agencies now involved in educational programs. will 
be required, School programs will lave to come under the aegis of 
the Ministry of Education, which may also have responsibility for 
some aspects of nonschool education, Other ministries, including 
for example, agriculture, labor, and social welfare, will have rete- 
vant. educational progfams under their jurisdiction that must be » 
coordinated with each other and with school programs, For overall 
planning to be effective, patience will be necessary, 


Progress in School Population. Education 
In’ the paper pre pared for Bellagio 1, 


2 
countries in the; developing world with one or more population: 


we identified 


education projects or programs ‘under way in schools. In addition, 
*2:f countries were listed as having expressed an interest in the field, 
During the last two years, the sitiation has changed In Africa, , 
the one national project (in Tunisia) now appears Inaggfive. No 
other national program has been-started, although a wo state- 
ment of interest’ was voiced by the government of Kenya 
January, 1973. At the same fime, a multinational project, linking 
social studies editeators in 12 sub- ae Affican nations, is likely 
to ve : under way before the end of LOt 
As before, the greatest activity fe been in Asta. The Indian 
program is now active both at the ational level and in at least five 
algles. Philippine children are already being:exposed to population 
a rials in’ thr classrooms, and the government has just author- 
jaa) universities ¥o seduce the required “leaching vf Spanish by half 
m order to provide room for curric ula on jure NL issktes, inchad wg 
Of the listed in 197TH, 
two tran and Nepal fave not proceeded with program develop- \ 


population, seven Asian countries only 


ment to’ any great extent. uring the same period, how, 
Malaysia, Sri Lanka. 


er, 
and 1 Aland have made significant efforts. 
bringing them into the grouplwith programs in process. 

® dn Latin America, with the exce plion of C olombia. the em- 
phasis has been on sex education, However, there are “recent indica- 
addinga significant demo- 


tions that a number of thesy projects ar 


graphic and ao component. 


Table 2’. 


‘Status of School Population ion 


* a, an ‘the Developing World, March, 1973 

Projects or Programs P| 0: in Wrocess! 
Aftica Latin America 
African Social Studies Programme Colombiab 

es a “Costa Rica 
Asia ; as El Salvador. ‘ 

4 laggliab Samper, *. Panama 

Indonediab Wri Lanka - ; 
Iranb Taiwan ‘ . esd 
Malaysia 


‘Thailand , . er ae 
Phil pinesb } 3 
eh Teer Wf addi ffonat ‘ndhieatnns of interest fromBangladesh, Pakis- 
le: and ‘Trirkey in the Asian region, as well as some ac tivity in Guatemala 
a Jamaich i in the Latin Ante 7 : 

a : 


De notes hore ee proje ¢ ‘bot f prograin. . “ 


< 


ric. an iru Bion. 
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Secondary schools 


Primary schools 


Out-ofachvol 
youth programs 


Adult education 


Literacy programs 


Community 
development 


"(As gbove plus) 


‘Agricultural 


extension 


sb , Figure 1 : 
< - Organization Chart for a Hypottetica . 
‘ aaa ae a National Population Eduction Poa a 
F; | : wv *% 
National Population Educatiés Gouncil 


Population Education 
Project-Director 


Technical Advisory 


Committee « 


‘Population and Ramily 
Planning Com junicakion 


le 
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vA , 4 fe . 
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The Status of Nonschool Population Education 


, tteis doubtful that anyone has. & comprehensive picture’ of 
nonschool population education in the deve ‘loping world today. 
Within the United Nations system itself. a Mmunber of the special- 
ized agencies have extensive programs planned ‘or in process. HELO 
has population education programs for worke nfand employers in 
various parts of the world. FAQ's Program for Better Family Living 
inc orporates populdtion-related concepts and materials into. their 
Activities directed to rygal populations. UNESC Omeprogrames i in lit. 
eracy, in education for meal development, and for ‘youth either 
have or are_planging population components. UNICE I and WHO? 
also have rélevant program activities, 


2 
. 


Private organizations are also playing an important role, For 
example, [PPF has a particular interest in educational programs for 
out-of-school, youth, and held a major workshop on that. shbject 
for the Asian region ‘in 1973. World Education (New York) has 
provided technical assistance and financial support to a mimbey of 
experuental family life phinning projects in different parts offthe 
world. 

In Thailand, a pilot: functional literacy project has incor- 
porated family iting and population information into-#a total 
family*life planning curric utum developed on the basis of the self 
perceived needs of the community. The result appears to be fewer 
dropouts from the literacy program and greater accé plance of the 
family planning concept. A similar program is be ‘ing:devetope qd in 
Turkey, where the materials are also bei ing use ‘din the aeniy’s s edu- 
cational program for illiterate recruits, In tran. Koldie ts atre vases? to 
provide educational programs for curaf populations, Other projects 


‘in Asia are found in India. IndonesiaMalay sia, and/the Philippines. 


In Colombia, a pilot: community education project ix being 
developed by the Family Planning Association in cooperation with 
the Coffee Workers Association. In Honduras. the- Family Planning 
Association, the National Association of Campesinos. and the 
Ministry of Education are testing the acceptability of eu 
family planning information in various educational programs. In 
Costa Rica, population education texts are being es for use 
at different literac ¥ levels, 

Activities in Attica. at present. appear to be limited to lien of 
the international agencies. 
Family Living in East \frica. : 

A survey of existing and planned activities would be useful to 
assess the present state of the field-and the degree to’ which activi- 
ties are comple mentary or overlapping. ‘This woold. also aid the 


~ « 
aah apr 4 < 


diffusion of innovative and tested program ideds. 


” 


” a. 


Needs for Program Development at the National Level 


The needs for population education progtane, ‘development 
within the Aeveloping world are fundamentally the sang: today ils 


progcess. 


4 
more needs to be done. Donor agencies can asstst in “the: “develop- 


they were two years ago. Although there has been sme 


ment of programs within countries by providing. finds for the 


— purposes: oa 2 


The creation of a favorable climate “at “opinion aindag re- 
oa leaders in educ ‘ation and ps pulation inorder to inistire the 
necessary political and administrative sipport “fas, “phogram 


La : 


m hes 


ung one nt: 

The training of sufficient skilled manpowe c hnowlédgeable 
hai: population education to develop program plans and: strate- 
ae for impleine nting these plans? , 


F 7 


program, both in terms of the content of populgtion education, ( 


- tional arrange ments nec ‘essary to sal Ue population, 


such as the FAQ Program for Bet tler . 


* 


-yeloping programs; 


} 
13 The. creation of a coordinating unit to develop pispiilaan. 


educ ‘ation “objectives, 


~ 


SN 


policies, 


and priorities for program 


deve ‘lopment; 
‘A. Phe development , of educational and research inatitutions, 


within the country capable of providing intellectual support ‘for the +} 


and in terms of basic and applied research necessary for materials : 
as training, and evaluation: . ; : 
The development of materials both: for teachers and 
ea rs, including source books; 
The develonine nt of teacher training programs; 


The creation of research and evaluation programs; and 


Rf tee e aes 


The provision of tshort-terin cousdltation and resident: 
ieee servic es, as necessary, to expedite the development of the 
above activities. : 

No country, as yet, bias developed the whole range of institu 
articularly lacking a 


education programs, P e the university ‘and re- 


search institotes that might provide institu ional bac kstopping for 


program activities, in terms af both the prodess and the content of 
population education, In some but not’all co Intries, separate units 
tion of the program 
he very early stages 


> 


to direct either the school ur the nonschool pe 
exist. Efforts to coordinate these sectors are in 
and should be encouraged, 

A particular concern for school programs is the absence of a 
clear conception of the content of population education. from 
which program materials can be deve loped. [In some cases, what is 
needed is the drawing together of already existing knowledge and 
cone me) into a unified whole, An effort.to accomplish this i in the 
form of a sourcé book for teacher trainers and curriculum e- 
velopers i now being undertaken by the UNESCO Regional Office 
in Bangkok. More often than not, however, the basic research is 


acking, particularly at the micro-level. For example, we need to 
know much: more about the impact of popntation change on the 
individual and the faniily. Here the needs of school and nonschool 
educators coincide, 
It should be noted that the field of population e dugation, both | 
school and nonschoof, is still in its infancy, having its-formal begin- 


By 


nings during the last five years, [t is only. during the last two or 
three years that anything approaching a critical mass ‘of attention 
has been paid to the issues involved. Thus, immediate results Can- 
not be expected. However, criteria for measuring the effectiveness 
of programs should be déve loped early in.order to avoid misunder- 


standing later. 


of 


Regional and Global Activities in Support 
; of National Efforts 


Population education programs must’ be developed on 


. 
a 
national or subnational level. There are, however, a number of 
activities that, can be undertaken on a regional or global level to 
SUpport in-country program development. Most of these ac tivities 
should be temporary, until the in-country capac ity to carry them 
out is fully developed. These would include: 

I. Programs to train leaders for national programs either 
through short courses, Vacation programs, or in special programs of . 
ee to six months’ duration: 

2. Development of mobile educational teams to assist in. 
teacher training programs, with the design’ of research and evalua- 
to conduct 


ion, and with materials development. as well as 


seminars and workshops for educational leaders in countrics de- 


a 


3. Technical services to’ national curriculum development 
groups, including accuracy, chee tkg for nfaterials developed in 
£couritries whe re guttified population specialists and others gre in 
short supply; ‘and . : 


4. The development and adaptation of research and e valuation 
instrumertts and projects. yf. 


There is arintlie rset of activities thatean and slwoulal be under- 
taken at the regional, and/or’ ulobal level whose 


, N 
even when national programs are fairly highly developed. These - 


sould include: 


value will remain, 


eo. . 


of school population etna 


Two years 
seek of Weigle e og! here; 


‘i 
alone, we-observd 
central internation 


wuflle, supply and need ail exists, 


espec ially * in view? af ce 


school programs as Ma ay 


to as 


ng vf the Fat ine Inde non- 


si UNESON wuld eoghe 


for qverall coordination. That 


ai 
Iwo years Bee, 
be * 

natural agency’ 


too is still trie. How’ 


. De -velopiittnt of a jotirnal, am rom Use rvice, and a news- 
ae ‘to report on important scholarly and program developments 


ithe field: t. . : 


’ 


2" Development of a repository of learner and 


ent including @dio-visual “materials, from, the reson and 


fron ‘other parts of the worlds, 


2 
3. Convening of seminars, workshéps, and conferences. on 


i ™ 
“Hpecific topics, such “as evaluation, teacher training, or materials 


; ae nt, as necessitated by devé Jopments within the regions 


Translation and dissemination of important materials from 


va Pte = 


aah v cae st 
5. Pre paration and ciecunatnanint in popular form, for teachers 
and other lay audiences, of the products of population-related 
research done.at population research centers throughout the world 
but applicable to the region: and 
h. Maintenance of a directory: of specidists in’ population 
eddeation. , 
Although curriculamt materials are most effectively developed 
the 
materials and programs. are developed 


at national or subnational level, the proceéses by which 


can be shared. There ts a 
clear, need to diffuse the results of pilot projectsand to engage in 
analysis of program factors that explain what happened and why. 
Similarly, research maps must be drawn to facilitate: program 
activity, and to establish research and development priorities. 
These need& might best be achieved through a network of institu- 
tions working in Aves education, similar to those already 


operating in other fields, dach as the International Committee for 


Contraception Research and the tnternational, Committee on 
r » r 1 ‘ 

Applied Research in Population. 
During the last’ two years, some progress las been made 


toward’ meeting some of those needs that can serve national: pro- 


grams at the regional level. UNESCO has assigned population édu- 


cation specialists for school programs to their regional offices for * 


education in and 


Bangkok, > Dakar, The UNESCO 


Bangkok office has also received approval to establish a clearing 


Santiago. 


house and a mobile team for the development of school programs, 
and ix also developing a source book. In Latin America, UNESCO's 
Regional Office has helped develop a number of seminars for edu- 
cators. UNESCO’s activities in North Africa and the Middle Kast 
and in) sub-Saharan) Africa are. however, at) a lower level of 
intensity. 

The nonschool area is more diffuse and regional activities are 
less clearly defined at) present. Thus, for example. 1.0 has estab- 
lished posts for workers” population education advisers ine all 
regions to coordinate their programs. FAQ has a central staff in 
Nairobi coordinating activities for the East’ African region. Llow- 
ever, no agency or group of agencies has. at present. the field staff 
and activities that are required for @x peditious development of the 


field. 
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teacher? 


yetready dntetrationsd development i in 
the fie kd of popula 
: jefe program, both within the’ 
education sector ee r iin the PE Ob TL 
that is necessary cannot! 


‘ake F2 to 18 months beforg 


For the interim periog ¥ 
that Uj NESC O conver me jh 


ago? 
with the dyyelopine nt of pop 


to develop a donor’s ” stra tel 


Petasarnw in monte 
i : 

which of the 
national, regional, or global n ed by) which 
agencies and with what priorities 
major universities and research ‘iat are npn imibortaiit 
¢ of population education. 


s that Breveifted ghove. . 


contributions to the theory and 
Failing UNESCO action, a networ 


. Y . . i . 
might serve the coordinating funet 
? 


% 
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Although base line data to make an Shade appraisal of the 
costs for the development of population education programs in the 
developing world are not readily availa le, at if ede. that the * 
amounts involved are significant and shoul | he seeped. BS ee 
from the beginning. 


$6 million and $8 million over the next five year yr appronty 
mately [5 country programs, This estimate is base di pon an avers, 


approximately five years is needed from ee initiation to pr¢g 
gram institutionalization, Obviously, in’ larger countries, suck as 
India and Indoitesia, additional costs can re anticipated simply due 
to the increased magnitudes of students and teachers. Ineréases 
may also arise in countries: where educational planning, materials 
development, and teacher training are decentralized, 

Individual nonsehool projects terd to be less’ costly than 
school programs because they are usually directed toward smaller, 
more clearly defined audiences. A’ well-coordinated, multifaceted 
national nonschool program, however, might well cost as much as a 
school program. Thus, an additional $6 million to $8 million might 


c 


be estimated ‘as the cost) of nonschool prégrams in 12 to 15 


countries during the next five years. 

Regional and global activities in support of school and non- 
school programs, as described above. are estimated at 
approximately SE.5 million per year, or $7.5 million for the five- 
year period, 

Overall, 


donors in support of. national population education efforts on the 


we might anticipate financial needs from outside’ 
order of $20 million to $25 million for the next five-year perigd. 
The financial needs of population education programs dif 
from aes other activities in the population field. Family planning 
program costs, for example, can be expected to rise as demand - 


rises. ‘the costs for population education are, however, basically 


. ‘ 


89 99 ee 


” 


fe 


ot i is clear that UNESCO%s not | 


other | recent changes in thy 


~ - Aan fe 
School Biapiilabiatl education costs are estimate Ud, al bane 


@- 


th 


age of $100,000 per country per year, and ow the assumption that” + 


start-up ebats; among ater thinge, to train teach Palready ii in the’ 

__ syetern, to do research and develop new materials, and to develop | 

” preservice: training programs. Once these changes hayé: been insti- ~ 

“‘stuBowaliged, sptcial costs will decline rapidly, and the remaining 

expenditures for such: things aa: the revision ‘of materials will 

became. part of. the. country’s regular educational expenditures. 
Outside funding will, therefore, make a permanent contribution to ” 
the educational system without outside agencfes having to assume a 

permanent 4ommitment to continued funding. 


ae, Postsgript a 

A nuiabés. of the activities Se for the development of 
‘population education programs are related to other activities in the 
population field. Thus, the need for education and research insti- 
tutions to provide intellectual support for program development 
should be considered by individuals concerned with institutional 


" developinestt. Simtlarly ‘greater € munication ‘and coopération 
between social science researchers And educafors will be of benefit 
in dealjng with some ‘of the problems of ‘population education 
content referred té ‘above. It is oped that popiilatio education 
needs will be included’ int ‘discuggions Of these and: other Felated 


“fields, jn order fo insure ‘the mighest, standards “of program 


s 


developrivt. Zs 


i. ges ao eee os 1 22 ; 


‘ rT; 
1. A committee to plan mich a fatsotk and to deferrtiine its foasibility eo 
was formed in April, 3 3, under the chairmanship. of Sloan Wayland of. ¥ 
byte College, Columbia University. It.is working closely with UNESCO’ .” - 
and UNFPA in this effort. Members are from Aystralia, the-Arab Republic of 
Egypt Guatcmala, Kenya ne the pulrpolnes i addition to the. United 
tates, : : i 
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: ee SUMMARY s 
Moderator: David Bell 
‘ : 

BEL 1: dam. we going tomake any ation lo cover every- 
thing that has ‘been said at this table difring. the past two days. This 
is simpty my personal sense of the highlights of this conference. 

First of all, 
reports and the disctissions ‘is sobeging. There are twormgin reasons 
¢ ptolicms, haw 
stowlydwe see improvement, and how tint. we know about how to 
proceed. As Mr, ‘Tabah put the matter vesterdayy widon’ know 


it seems to me that the overall impact of the 


for this: We wereall impressed hy how larve are ih 


. ° 
coupled with them if they are to appeal to the real needs of people 
and their sense of what is important. : 
Moré than this, however, we were advised by Professor Okgdiji 
and others that it is y for us to understafid.,po pulation 
problems in the complicated interrelationships with the broad pro- 


: 


neces 


ccoss of development. We can no tonger’ think about population 


issues as isolated) or separable, ‘Phere’ are not simple one-way 
relationships, if | recall Professor Okediji’s phrasing correctly, Or, 
as Mr. ‘Fownley put it very succinctly, we must learn to sce popula- 


tion policy as part of development policy, with all the complex 


how to explain the de mographic [ facts that we do sé cs and we don't 


~ know nearly ‘e ‘nongh abit the de -mographie [ lacks, we tton’t knew 


how ‘much our. family planning and other action” programs have 
contribyted to stech mild improvernents in the de mo$raphie t facts as 
seem td he showins up here and there. 
Tce 's another reason, it seers tome, why the discussions at 
’ r = : ° 
We have-all been greatly impressed: 
by the breadth and the complexity of population problems, and by 


this conference were sobering, 


oo onecessily the breadth and complevities of the policies and ‘pro- 
grams that are needed to déal with those problems. Kor example. 
there is impressive testimony ‘that individuals See family planning in 
ot _ prolite ms child health, 


- health, housing. and so on. This raises thee question whether family 


La context family nuteition, family 
planning programs can be effective by themselves, or whether we 
should move into a period inawhach family planing will be inte- 
heakth. or 


maternal and child health, and nutrition. Mr. Berelson suggests Ural 


erated into action programs for comprehensive family 
ewe might even be seeing a watershed in our understanding here. 
That is not an agreed poinl: past expe rience snygests that family 
planning has te sided to be deemphasized when integrated: into 
broader “health programs. Nevertheless, | think we would all agree 
that we Inst se edfamjly planning in the context of a broad set of 
‘family concerns, did even if one argues that fanily planning pro- 


oratms (can he uyeful by. themselves. other programs ninst be 


ramifications that implies. . 

The faet that we have to see the se matters more broadly and in 

more Complex terms hay bring benefits as well as costs. arly in 
the conference, there was reference to the rays of hope that are 
being offered by James Grant ‘and Williain Rich and others— the 
thesis that) sensible deve ‘lopme nt policies that emphasize wide- 
spread benefits from economic growth and ‘which give special 
weight lo opportunities for lower-income groups may contribute 
significantly lo raising the motivation for reducing birthrates, ‘Phis 
isan istration of Professor Okediji’s point that, there are two-way 
re ationships. and a sound development program may contribute 
ereatly toceffective work on population problems, There is much to 
he studigd before we could speak with complete confidence about 
all this. but this onty rence, it seems to me, left none of us with 
any doubt as to the urgeucy of pursuing these questions of the 
interconmections between population anddevelopment. 

‘The-complesity of the population problem does not stop with 

the matter of seeing family planning in a larger fauiily health con- 
lext.or with seeing the interrelationships between population 
policies and development. policies. Many examples were given of 
“additional eléments of complexity. ‘To cite only one: the point that 
Dr. Concepeion, Mr Berelson, and Professor Okediji made that 
differential rates of population growth among different ethnic 
groups ean create serious political problems within and: between 
nations. ‘This is a point that is obviously applicable in inore de- 
veloped as well as less-developed countries, 


It was largely for these reasons, that | felt that “sobering” was 


scription of this conference. We must accept the faet 


don’ 


know very mach about the problems and that they 
appea 
‘I 


was the many 


increasingly complex Ahe more we stidy them, 

w second major highlight of thisconference, itseems to me, 
contributions made by our guests from less de- 
veloped countries, 
First, the bhint, 


. - . . Woe . : 
they gave that foreign assistince for population programs in the 


Among these conttibitions | would cite two. 
honest, and impressively unanimous testimony 


developing world ts seen too often as loo simple. loo coercive, too 
narrow. This led to a most itluminating discussion, highlighted hy 
the general acceptance around the table of Dr. Patino’s plea for 


approaching all aid programs in’ a spirit of partnership and ful 
cooperation. and of Professor Okedijis urging that foreign aid? 
agencies be careful to clarify their motivations, to emphasize thei 
support of deve lopment programs aiming at improving the quality 
of life and, the freedom and opportunities for the people in de- 
veloping countries. and lo provide broad programs of assistance, 
because only within such programs of assistance will aid to poputa- 
lion and family planning activities be acceptable, ‘Phere were 
notable contributions to that discussion from Mr. Gérin-Lajoie, Mr. 
Gille, and many others. | beheve it was a strong ele ment of the” 
Consensus we reached during ae conference. . 
Against the background of that exchange, il was expecially 
impressive to hear Mr. ae describe the new, policy of the 


United States 


AID program to. offer cansaneal assistanee for 
ft 


lL 
LU) 


” 


“ 


; last of ‘the old-health ass 


health, nutrition; family planning, and other population activities, 
and to aim its assistance especially at lower-income groups, both 
urban and rural, within. less developed countries, | can perhaps be 
forgiven for a small personal footnote that Mr. Kieffers comments. 
fiad/ special meaning to me, since F was in AID in 1963,,when-the 


stance projects were being phase d outand 


we were beginning to try to find a sound hier for addre sssing 
populatiof problems from the U.S. government's point of view. It 


has, been a long struggle, not always glorious, and | bear my share 


of. the blame for the fairly stow progress. [tis therefore a special 


pleanure, for me_to hear that we are in sight of a “sourider and more 


amework «for American contributions to) poprlati 


‘ 


fron! less desea «d countries that would cite was the ir constant: 
polite Teminder, -by their presenee as well as by what they wrote 
and said, that there are steadify larger oumbers of skilled ands 
phisticated | scholars, 


teachers, reséarchers. managers, 
persons of many other occupations in the developing World who 
are steadily learning mere about popalation problems, We are ap- « 
He the day ([believe Mr. Hopper has reference to this in his 
paper) | 


found in ee countrics where the se problenis are mostssevere. Lt is 


vowhich the best skills and the most knowledge will be 


therefore not simply a matter of political sensitivity but a matter 
of effective, procedure to adopt a partner$hipfapproach to popula- 
tion problems. : 

The thicd main poipt in my own summary of ‘this meeting.’ 
and this & the major conclusion for action that seemed to stent 
from ote delibe wations is the overwhelming cousensus among us 


of the need for rapidly increasing. the amount and pertinence of 


social research to iinderpin population policies. We came to -this 
point repeatedly. from many different anges, aiid [ felt myself that 


“onr consensts became stronger and clearer.as the conference pro- 


ceeded. We identified a varie ty ofsnajor needs for such: sqeial. re- 
search, using the term “social reach” ine broad sense ine hiding, 
for example, Mr. ‘Tabah’s pléa for ieger simple surveys and better- 
planned, better-analyzed, repeated rounds of questioning: Wr. 
Hopper’s insistence on rescarch aimed at elucidating the causes of 
human fertility behavior: and Dr. Coneepeidn’s appeal for research 
on urbanization and migration. All these and many other issues of 


immediate significance to population policy were cited, 


v 


calling for 
social research of an urgent nature and ona farger seate than is now 
the case, 


To think we agreed that the principal means to achieve the 
needed expansion of social research is to step up greatly the sup- 
port for social science cesearcl: in developing countries, using the 
social cle nee gapacity that is there now. to increase the se cle ‘of 
training for social scientists in less de veloped countries. and to help 
develop social science researeh institutions in those countries that 


can provide tiploy ment opportunities for those trained. We talked 


“about many ‘of the difficulties that will need to be overcome in 


accomplishing these objectives. and they are serious: the need to 
find people and to take the time to train them well. to assure them 
employment and other support. and, above all. to devise effective 
links hetween the results of research dnd the police y-making pro- 
cess, AID these problems are difficult to deal with. Indeed. one of 
the few points of difference | would have with Vr. Loppep’s sum- 
mary of the _programs that have been under way is that he eon: 
siders that we have been neglecting the subject af social rescarcl{ 
since Bellagio Lo Viy own experienc is that we have not neglected 
the problem of Social research: we have been working hard at it, 
But weohave found: that it is a slow. step-by-step business: for 


@ . . 
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example, it took about two years to design and commence the 
joint: program by a number off Latin American -social sefence 


‘centers Lo engage in Comparative studies of population issues, * 


None of us considers that the needed expansion of social re- 
search can be aceomplished easily. Nevertheless; the validity of this 
objective, and its importance to Our purposes seem to have received 
solid support, whic h has led to our major conclusion for increased 
action. Someone voiced the challe nging, thought that we shoald 
establish the objective of building systems of research and policy * 
application—syste ‘ms that will substantially involve social scientists : 
in theless developed_countrics-and-link. them with sogiatveientists— 
in: the-tnore advance vd countries and in internatignal organizations, 
in order to brigg to bear on the policy. process the best that we 


“Know and the hest that we can learn. Morcove r, all of us agreed, | 


believe, that: we are interested in ine reasing social researeh in less 


developed countries not simply because we need to know more 


“about population problems and to design? better policies. bit be- ~ 
ol fietals: are 


éause itis the indispensable basis for building public understanding 
in those countries, for achieving wider and deeper education of the 
eitizens, and for developing the firm and lasting commitment of 
the leaders. 

These brief comments have not done ne ady full justice to the + 
many-faceted, illuminating discussions of this subject in our con- 
ference, | do want to note one more point before moving on, 
which was mentioned only in passing, but which perhaps ought to? 
receive the attention of this group.on some other occasion. This is 
Mr. Berelson’s question, put i in his initial paper: How ean we Tearn 
more about China and what the Chinese experience might suggest 
for the rest 6f as? Weneed to attain an analytical siuidertanding of 
the Chinese experienée in sufficient depth and clarity so that we can 
make comparative judymxpts about what has been effective in the 
Chinese setting and which elements if any could be applied to 
other a tlings. Tt seems tome this is an extremely important task, - 
and Trévret that we did not have tinfe here to discuss how we can 
achieve such an understanding over the months and years immedi- 
ately ahead, 

The: fourth main point | would not from this conference was 
the re port of solid progéss in working toward improvement of 
contraceptives, We heard encouraging reports from Dr. Segal, Dr. 

Perkin, Dr. Ravenholt, and we heard tie ‘m perhaps with ihe more 
satisfaction because earlier Bellagio meetings-had made some con- 
tribution to the concepts and to the funding that underlie current 


pre METeSS. 


Our medical colleazues warned us,-however, that while the 


‘present types of contraceptives are being significantly improved, no 


new départures ace currently in sight. This means that family plan- 
“ning for years to come will have to rely on technology that we have 
all seen is too expensive, too complicated, too dependent on the 


‘medical: profession, too hard to distribute to be easily applied in’ 


lowaineome countries. Also, there is uniform testimony by our 
scientifte colleagues that we must be care ‘ful to assure continued 


attention to fundamental researeh on human re production, and not 


"swing all the way over te a concentration only on contraceptive 


technology. a 

— With respect to findneing, Mr. “Harkavy and others urged us in 
salutary fashion that while we are right in wishing to give more. 
should not slacken but indeed 


should continue to increase the funds available for the support of 


attention to social research, we 
bremedical research both basic and applied. Although eve ryone in 
a confereace Hike this is exceptionally cautious-about expressing 
antthing that might be regarded as a financial commitment,’ | 
ht eve itis fair to say tee Was agreement around the table that 


Pe 
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Mr. Harkavy’s point is correct, and that it is "WOR jour task now to 


: shit funds away from biomedical research ‘iad social research, ute 


instead to increase funds for both pirposes. \ 

" One last sitem under the general heading of biomedicine, An 
important point was noted, rhitoeneh not dise usseqd, namely, that 
there are increasing numbers of qualified scientists in the develop- 
ing countries who need help-in becoming effective experimental 
scientists and medical leaders in population work in’ their own 
countries. The point is, valid and warrants continuing attention, 

. The fifth maih point, oft coutse, was the discussion of delivery? 
systems. We have just had that discussion, and | metition it guy 
briefly by way of suminary, We had’ before us Mr. Gille’s interest- 
ing and comprehensive paper with encouraging neas on bo main 
fronts. First, increasing funds are being applied to delivery systems, 
including large and increasing funds from the budgets of less de- 
veloped countries, and very substantial contributing tren donor 
agencies, Second, there are steadily larger numbers of interesting 
innovations, and pilot experiments. ven though a lot is going on, 
_ bowever, the sitnation is far from satisfactory. Phis is no doubt 
“understandable with the re latively new and vantried institutions 
that are involved, but it feaves all of us with much work ahead. 

with 


It seems to ome the agenda immediately before us first, 


Tegard to public sector f amily planning systems is to obtain mue h 
Uy 


more information and analysis on what is working, avhat experi-, 


ments look promising, what is being learned.“ We need to-promote 
and support more experiments and studies, particularly ‘in raral 
areas, which, as Professor Okediji reminded? us. age the hardest to 
cach and the gant successfully dealt witht so far. The Population 
tiauel s new Coordinating cominittee (CARP) onght to help in 
this regard, but obviously a g6od deal more than that conimittee is 
needed, and all“of us should have the feeling that the process of 
developing better public sector systems in just begun, 
Secondly, with respect to’ the private sector, as Mr. Gille ce- 
minded us, much work has been done since the last: Bellagio 


“meeting on how to encourage mor use of private sector distrt- 


bution systems, Specific proposals for an internationally ted: effort 
are before the [PPF, and potential support was expressed for this 
“program, ALD and the Population Cougeil are also supporting ex- 
perime nts and there art, of bourse, important experiments going on 
under the aegis of mnenli who are not in this roonr India already 
hs a major experiment under ay and ts Popsidering another, and 
there are thousands of private sector persons, like Dr. Patino’s 
pharmacists, who are at work and ina sense conducting tinportant 
ex periments, although we do’ not know as much as we would dike 
about all that. There seemed to be a clear consensus that tke pri- 
vaté sectgr distribution, avstem isan important clement of any 
strategy to Himit po polation erowth, and we ought to support and 
encourage activities along these tines with appropriate Careful at- 
tention (as Dr. Engstromt and others noted) to health precautions 
and to medical safety. : 

We haye probably not dealt effectively with the broad subject 
of manpawer development, having touched on it only in part. Mr. 


flogeart: suggested correctly that) population education is an ex. 


tremely important field and that we Shave not given it sufficient 
attention, And the broad matter of population information and the 
understanding of population problems, issues. objectives, and 
Policies amon people in more developed countries and less de- 
‘Veloped sountings ix a Vital field of interest that we have not dis 
cussed here, oe 


! think Dr. 


Knowles was quite right) it has also been a very illuminating con- 


Although [have found this conference sobering, 


a e most of us have tearned a creat deal. and in these papers 


we have serious contribuions that will have a good deal of effeet.in 


the period ahead. F shoul@pause at this point and ask for additions, 


amendments, major qualifications, significant quarrels, with any of 
. ‘ - 


council, 


. 


the points that 1 have indde. ; 
KIEFFER: 1 really want to bear down on just one point. I still 
believe that the initial task that we're all re ally going to have to get 


to-cit’s the basis for whateve ‘relse we do-is to develop some under- 
standing of the different perceptions people have of what we’re all 
about. Some people thought | was pessimistic, | did not offer it in 
the spirit of pessimism; and [don’t fect pessimistic aUall. 4 


imply 
feet that elemental communication is involyed here amang our- 


selves and obviously. in connection with the LDC's, There are dif- 
ferent perceptions thout almost every facet why we offer popula- 
tion assistance, and the kind of siesistaniies Mid the outcomes, and 
the tine frame in which we do all of these things and (hink bout 
all thesg things. So my “footing i is that we must find the tine and the 
means ie coming to a very realistic unde rstanding of these pereep- 
tions, Pinot talking about agtecme nt. The thing to dois,to find out 
what these perceptions age, sail to negosiate from that point, and” 
build action from that point, - @ ; 
Mec NAMARA: Lt’s but T would hike to make'a, 


flea, although "De. Knowles mentioned this, that the position 


not a point, 


papers should receive a wide cirentation, There i ix a tendency for 
conferences like this to be kept in. files and archives, and yet they” 
are very important. Because important ideas have been*developed 


here, and for countries trying to establish a national population 


Lothink that this would be very 


! important ‘for them to 
‘3 


have, ; 
> ° BELL: Hf there are no other major comments, we need to turn 
now to another point, | believe there was somg consensus yester- 
day that something is needed by way of an organization with a 
wate hing brief. Something is ne seded to help us alk with regular, 
pe celui evaluations and assessments ax to what is happening with 
population, and the efforts that are heing 
ly in need of impartial, 


wil he lore usa brief out- 


respect to the world’s 
made to deal with it, We are’ partic 
nonpolitical, professional judements, Wt 
line by Mr. Hopper as to how we might oe with this, and [have 
asked him if he would be willing to come back and present 

“Hopper, version 2." He’s had time to sleep on it and hold a good 


many corridor conversations, Reactions since yesterday ¥ are 


valuable and important, Perhaps he can present something concrete 
for discussion, ots 


HOPPER: 


- . & " e i 
summary, | think it’s ancexcellent summary from which to starta 


echo what has been expressed in terms of yeur 


discussion, It’s aot only thesbreadth>and complexities of the fields 
we've reviewed here that impressed me, What impressed me while 
I was doing the overview paper, and what impressed me very much 
in view of the much greater wealth of comment that came out 
during the coursé of this discussion, is the breadth and complexity 
of the present Programs that are already in the field to deal With 
population problems, In the review of the agency work, | was quite. 
startled at the really rather significant cise im funding that has 
océurced in the last two or three years, [thas not been aygreat as | 
think some of us would dike, but itis certainly greater than it was, 
and | have no donbt that in the future its going té& be still larger, 
Vy worry, and J think the worry of some of us around the table, is 
that we have funds to invest and the question is where to put them, 
ft was much simpler before, when there was very little money 
going, to these problems, because you had lots of choices open to 
you. Now the i ea are becoming more complex; they re begin- 
ning tosmesh, 1 ‘ame away from yesterday afternoon's discussion 
with even more of a conviction that we do need some kind: of a 


a 
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*. others around. L would follow on Mr. Bell's 


~ the LDC's “nil th 


more formal institutional mechgnism—I don’t want to call it an 
institution—that will-pravide us with this watching brief, sonie ar- 
rangement that will: brovide a review and eyaluation of activities 
and present ‘nascelt requirements as these emerge in thé field of 
stddy and the widening sweep of the population problem. | think 
it’s a watching brieby it’s ‘an early alert system; but it’s also a dis- 
penser of appropriate progress reports, because |-think it’s got to 
be prepared ‘to appraise , and to serve as one of tht agencies dif. 
fusing the success stories about activities and operations programs. 


[say one source for this activity, because there are many, many 


»miment that [don’t 


-sec this mechanism as being an operating mechanism, | don’t see it 
as being a particularly funding or pledging mechanism or find- 
raising mechanism, and it certainly would have no specific control 
- function. Its ‘operation would be through some sort of moral 
suasion and the: sheer technical competence of the appraisals and 


the scrutiny iv gives. to areas of the problem, The question was 


7 . ‘ rr. ne 
that council, a balanced coverage of ‘the fields that must‘be em-- 
braced if We're going to accomplish successfully the purposes for 
which the council will be establishe al. 

BELL: That, then, is the curremt “proposal. It comprises a 
council and a technical advisory committée as the principal units to 
be created, with functions not of policy- -miakinig, not of control, not® 
of operating, Dut of analysis, evaluation, information, “leading Kope- 
fully to better judgments and better decisions by those who are 
involved: in: the councif and others who would be informed about 


its views and findings. The proposed work schednle would, com- 
prise a tec niet meeting of those agencies that wisheel to parti-” 


cipate sonte time in the next-few months, and a meeting in Decem- 
ber or January to review the proposal and to agt upon it. , 
Do yon, wish to complete the proposal and suggest who might 
take the respopsibility for calling the first meeting and the second? 
HOPPER: T hoped that we guld have some volunteers, Weve 
~ done so well with Rockefeller wp fantil now, that‘ would volunteér 


asked yeste rday as to who would receive the reports of any suchgeaheir services, | have agreed to partiqipate as a junior partner i in this 


technical body who might do this operation: *L think that’s where 3 with the two majg 


Pad like to ‘begin. [ think it needs to be a council of the donogs with 

a very libeaal representation of the LDC's. There are mechanisms 
* within the UN agencies for obtaining the LDC re prese ntation, and I 
think those should be t tapped, but [E-think that the primary report- 
ing purpose here is to a a a dialogue between those who. do 


have monies to put j 


y oputation and the potential recipients in 
lems a taPhnical review mechanism might 
bring forth, This mrcht’ be arather large council, because E think 
atiendance or partieipationon the e ouncil would be on the basis of 
the desire of Che donors or the LDC nations. But it would be mach 
too large a council to” come to any kind of substantive sort’ of 
It would be a council that could turn the tech- 
nical scrutinies to their own review of people and to their own 
internal mechanisms or further studies and hope for action. | used 
the agriculturgl model as rhy take-off point on this. 
cause [| think there is now alurost three years of experience with 
thisemodel, amd [think it has grown and become really more than 
any of us who earlier participated thonght it could become in that 


operating review. 


I «lid so he- 


period of time. There are obviously many dissimilarities between, 
the, agricultural field and population field. and therefore. the total’ 
agricultural model contd not be transferred to population, Mhere- 


Mr. 


mechanism to fulfill this function: 


fore, Chairman, Pm suggesting not only The need for some 
t would also suggest that there 
he allled a‘farther meeting of the technical personnel of, the 
various agencies represented around this table to prepare a proposal 


for such a mechanism that would undertake the task@that we've 


outlined, to fill the need for a watching organization and to suggest” 


the terms of reference for such a mechanism, and-to outline some 
operating guidelines by which the mechanism could fonction. [’d 
like to propose.a meeting of the technical people within the next 
few months so that the proposal (hopefully no:more than three or 
four pages) could be circulated to the agencies represented here, to 
other donor agencies, and to those of our friends in the deve ‘loping 
countries who are related and concerned with population, seeking 
their comments and further atuidance. . e. Ved like fo suggest also that 


with this proposal go an invitatiorg to attend a meeting in Decem- 


ber or January ata place that we cha decide upon to discuss and to 


act upon the proposal s@ presented! think’ this would give us time 


to reflect upon the nature of the njechanism: it would give as time 


to encompass and insufe the repdesentation of agencies such as 
IPPF (of which [can think of na.connterpart in agric ulture) and so 


bn, to make sure that we do have a balanced represen tation on the | 


oo and, considering the eae technical alailyeney systems to 


foundations. Coes \ 

GILLE: 
operations in the UN system; in particular, the preparation of a 
World Population Plan of Action’in 1974, This plan,‘to be con- 
sidered by governitients at the World Population Conference, will 
Ponarler “wcunivondl arrangements > ‘an. coordination questions 


I tink. it is somehow necessary to rel late Lbis to the 


selated to population programs supported by foreign aid. , 


TABALL_We certainly must ¢ ‘onside r the political issues if this.’ 


inceting is tocsuceeed, ... | think, it shoukd be within tle IN 
sdmeWhere, 

1 would say that befoPe you have this first meeting, someone 
or some group Khonld review and evaluate what we alre ade have,in 
terins of coordiyating mechanisms, toee where théy fitLin, so we 
don’t-superimpose this when we have other structures that could 
be used. Some meetings could coincide with the’ Population years 
at least yon could have the meeting on the proposal in January. | 
think that before the techiical group comes together to plan a 
proposal, one should have a very close look at all the political and 
psye tholodte al implications that this night have in the agencies and 
the member states. - 

HOPPE R: I think these points are well taken, and. | would 
inne Mr. Chairman, that the sponsorship, of “any council that 
might emerge from this would be similar to/the ‘kind that we have 


for the agricultural granp. That is a UN sponsorship, [ would hope. . 


that the proposal would move along and would attraft’ sponsors 
INFPA, WHO, and other-appropriate UN bodic§ that are 
fairly deeply involved i} the population field. | would certainfy 
have no objection whatsoever to a preliminary review of present 


from the | 


international mechanisms that might serve or be adapted to this 
purpose, of,any objection to cooperating with the appropriate UN 
bodies. 


TABALL: 


fe sresting for your next meeting 


We are preparing two togpenents that may be in- 
in Jquuaty. One of 4hem [am 
prep ane for the next satialled program committee which cde: 
scribes the. mandates and the funetions of the differentagencies in 
terms of population. We are hoping that will be available before 
October, 
ENGSTROM: 


from the agricyltural experience. The question to me is this: How 


I wanted to get some information if [ could 


does one join this organization? [can see that the UN agencies 
paflicipate im some way as long as they stay as corporate agents 
and don't forget that they -are answerable to 100 or more “ae 
vidual member states. But othe rs of us have the privilege of bei ing 


here in a national capacity, so to speak. What is the spread of 
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. ‘membership of the agricultural club, now that’ you have this’ 


mechanism? a 

MeNAMARA: | think or objective here’ should be to join 
political institutions, the\UN and the agencies that are ,part of the 
UN,” with the‘freedom th 
two foundations; and this in essence is what has been done in the 
agricultural committee. That's exactly the objective. And therefore 
membership is by choice and is open.almost to anyone who has 
interest and ay Ae in the area, | should emphasize the agri- 


t is represented by the council and the 


cultural couneil is qite different because one of its major objec-. 
. . a4 Pan te » ? . 
tives is fund raising, which, as Mr. Hopper pointed out, presumably 


knowledge of how you infyence leaders rh. Bui, Lenina back to the * 


question posed at the end of the dise ussion: Toawhom dots this 
group report tt’s just no€ good enough t to hold a Bellagio con- 
ference, at “east nét in my view, every two Y lyears with “a core 
_composition—but with some changing bases alsozand to merely lay: 
“the re ports on the table. | think that certainly from my agenBy’s 
point of view, and | know froft some af-the other agéncies, that 
they would like fo receive these reports, There’s no pressure on 
them to do othtr than come -and listen to the assessments that 


appear; it’s to whom this free standing ¢ ommittee reports. [see the‘ 


council therefore as bei sing flitid:-af the British wisli to-have a repre: 


would not be our objective here. But in the case of the agrictttural 


consulting group, fund raising is a major objective, although there 
are partic ipants who do not contribute to the funding of the agri- 
cultural institutes. | simply indicate this as illustrative of tHe 
freedom of any/eountry to become a, member. Dr. Engstrom is 


right. ‘There is adbit of a problemi he "re. | would just strongly urge 


that, particularly at this point, we. not let that political’ problem 


deter us from ‘moving to, establish what Me. Hopper had called a 
continuing evalwation and assessment. ‘To me the most valuable 
ee meeting has been the papets that have been prepared. Hf 
we dnever had a meeting at all, we'd have she papers: we would 
shave accomplishe da major part of the purpose, and it’s to instige 
that we gontinie. to have papers Df this type that we nee “this 
consultative mechanism, That's the major purpose that we nee to 
meet here. And | would ree that we proceed to have some of ‘our 
associates doxwhat Mr. [topper has suggested: meet! togisthe r within 
the next eight to 12 weeks and prepare a three: to four-page 
‘proposal that those institutions and nations who are interested 
could consider in December. Hf the two, foundations would assume 
responsibility for ‘calling from us technical experts to meet to pre- 
pare that pfoposal, Pd be delighted to cooperate, 4 

BARNES: We're cise ussing a mechanism,-and that’s good, Dut 
I wanted to go back a step and, partly for the sake of the tecord, 
reiterate the purpose of the mechanisin. What do we teally warit to 
accomplish by it? | would repeat Me. MeNamara’s questions of 
vesterday: (1) What are the weaknesses in the agencies’ programs? 
(2) Wheresshould our energy and our resources be applied? (3) Who 
coordinates, who focuses, who guarantees effectiveness? Arid | 
think it’s worth repeating those objectives, but 1am not certain, 
given such a background-assizmment, that-a UN mechanisin or a 
political ntechanism is the ideal way to achieve it. It is entire ly 
possible that a free-standing, if you want to eall it that, critical 
committee of experts should be the agency that aims at achieving 
these functions. ; aaa _ 

BELL: | take it that you're stiggesting if a group of technical 
people come together to talk about this problem, they look not 
only at the Hopper suggestion but at alte entive models such as the 
one you have just mentione se ; 


BARNES: The ‘objec tives will shape th 


BELL: May t again, tor the record, ask i my understanding of 


tare of-the solution: 


Mer. Hopper's perpen is correct. Is he proposing a free-standing 
‘committee? 
HOPPER: Yes. | think it has to be. 
_ BELL: 
politically 


Agreed. 1 think we must move outside of organized, 


dominated, established institutions toward a 


standing committee, . ’ 

McNAMARA: 
a two-wing kind of activity: one is the free-standing technical com- 
mittee that is indeed insulated from the international political 
agencies and the governments, although not insulated from the 
and the 


Lug 


oe al realities of the need for population programs . . . 


ERIC - . 


free.‘ 


As [see it, the mechani is going to have to be’ 


sentative there, fine, if the Freneh do, fine, if the Danes do, fine, if 
the ( 
as 


lanadians do, fine; the foundations would be there, | assume, 
pt IPPE. ft’s those who are coneernett with the population 
(€or; and this becomes one source and only one of the sources of 
The. council 


ina 
additional 
ap = 
then, ifgve 
_ Spec ifie problems; for example, 


information and additional assessment. 


the balance he tween basic antl 


applied research, There are also the issues of privaly participation im’ 


the family, planning programs, some of the questions about where 
we oan begin to pool data, where we are going to get the census 
information from, therkind of yatie stiqn Mr.’ 
how we get agencies bo Gaaie e longitudinal studies ‘of even wela- 
tively small samples, where the de ‘mographic data gaps are, and so 
on. Now E think all of Yhese are things that this fre e-standing com- 


wanted, could ask the technical group to look at some , 


mittee could be asked to take a Look at by the council and,then to * 


‘report back to the council. The actions of individual agencies and 
governments on the councilgwould mturn be monitored by the 


fre re-standing committe e, and they could kee p. re minding us that . 


there are gaps, so some of the donors who wish to support particular 
projec he oP who want to. put in additional funding can. find pltices 
to do it And they could warn us when we begin to get perhaps too 


much money relative to the amounts that are going to other areas 


and bring us back to the halance, ve 
MICHANEK: I speak very personally, Let me-repeat what has 
been said before, The primary purpose, as [see it, of the group Was 
given very clearly by Mr. McNamara yesterday) when he talked, 
‘about how to get action linked to thought. As see it, that’s the 
primary purpose. Now, it is obvious as we look around the table 
and see who can volunteer: the UN is one such agency, and Julia 
UN and pointed oft that 
the existence of UNFPA and the, Population Commission could 


Henderson yesterday made a plea for the 


make the work easier and probably other UN bodies could, too. | 
should like for the sake of discussion to say that I see reasons,why 
the UN’system cannot take ou the task, We have tried, some of us 
personally, for 1) years : establish such a body as the.one we are 
talking about. We discussed this first with the Population Council. 
That was before the UN had any action at all in this field. It was 
felt at that time that the council wouldr’t take on this task, When 
new leadership cante to the UN population division, we tried to get 
that leadership operational in this particular respect. We have not 
succeeded. 1 my not going into the reasons.’ ‘We tried another way: 
create a body within OECD. Some df us who sit here were finan- 
ciers in that organization, and we have found it doesn’t work as 
well as it should, probably not as well as it could. Some of tus have 
put great hopes in the UNFPA, and it is trying hard to establish a 
leading role. | weal hope it could. But why do [not believe ina 
“AN central organization or an organization that ts within the UN 
system? To put it shortly and probably too b&intly, [think the UN 
bodies are too official. They are too much afraid of government. 
They are not in a position to give a strong enough position to 
nongovernmental institutions. They are too-much afraid of un- 
: eae 
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labah was raising as to ‘ 


ry 


ee ee 


. 5, pleasant troths and of free discussion. B Beaune ota pin position an ae lieve T he ard Mr: Hopper agreeing that the technical committee 
because of my hopes I have the strongest regard for the UN and wotild meet within the UN mechanism, afd ‘now he’s saying the 


{@ ewant to strengthen it, but it isn’t strong enoigh to take on this secretariat would be attached in Gne way to a UN mechanism, To 


\. particular job, and we are now trying to fine) somebody who is. me this is a_ very fundamental question. | think a freezstanding 
This is why | look forward to what has. been called here a free- committee giving technical advice to a council, a voluntary council, 
‘ standing committee. To whom should it ‘re sport? To its own is fine and I’m all for it. This is the perfect mechanism to obtain 


members, members ‘of the free choice. f information and to take free decisions. But if we attach the mecha- 

HARKAVY® May | suggest that the »pre liminary lee inci nisin at any level Yo a UN mechanism, we're limiting it and we are 
group meet in fi igge 3 al the same time as the LUSSP conference in 7 creating a different: type of stricture, 1 would be tremendously 
August to takedtdvantage: of the presence there of technical experts against such at moye because | think would bring us back 


a te ‘from the “devéloping world who could participate in the develop- to the question of timiting and politicdgain Mluencing the action ‘of 


or -ment of a watehirtg brief, ree the mechanism. — » 
mt WERE LSON: t speak in support of, the free-standing ¢om- BELL: We obviongly have an extremely important point ‘here 


-mittee and wish to make explicit what | consider'to be involved. that has beeng clearly identified by Dr. Vatino. Tsuggest we not 

1. This is a ‘free-standitig ae a to appraise the work of all ol us. discuss it’ farther at this time because it’s clearly something that 

all of the agencies -here--nog ¥imply the inte ‘rnational’system, but will have to be addressed in both the technical committee and in 

the supporting: bilateral agencies and the private foundations them- any subsequent work. Ina sense, Mr. [topper is trying to have his 

selves. Now the question may be mt some minds thateach of as in cake and eat it tee sale h may indeed be the definition of how we 
whis own agency has systemiitie and contimiots: appraisals. | am want to come olft! if the end. ™ 

being accused by my own staff of pulling up the plant about every MARTIN: Thank you, Mr. Chairmay. When I spoke earlier, ‘1 

- three weeks in order to see Whether the roots are srowing! Aru wii ‘trying to opyose the idea ab all, Twas only secking reassur-, 


‘each of ustdoes that in his own organization. autbwe do that among ; ance that if we didn’t put any: obstacles in the way, there wasn’ 
purselve 3? There cat) Bellagio. What Vr. Hopper is proposing. as L going to be someone else who wouldtcome along and do it. And we 
¢ understand it, is that thiit isn ‘t good enough, and LagreyAvith him. can go over the points that are still worrying me, You are quite 
E think with a-problem.of this canis ity and consequeace, there right Vie. Hopper does seem to be wanting to have his cake and cat 
are other views that, need to be heard and-from which we can tearm it, and Hm surprised thatehe is already soe anxious to have the 


in some systematic Way -sober, objective vigws. We owe it to the secretariat attacled to an agency. 


effort itself to-transcend ortrselves in some such way, even ‘though NOPPER: Ina sense the agriculture ‘case is able to. have its, 
it may be painful at times, Vfter all each of udinevitablhyis charac- cake and cat it. : r 
~ terized by the history of his own organization amt his own hio- - MARTIN: Welt, yes this ts anietbiins 11 find out more about 


graphical participation, H this aflernaon we could weta very knows when [get back to’ Londoft But | agree completely with Mr. 
q : ledgeable, informed, objec tive review of the entire enterprise from MeNamara. Hf someone says one step at a time,tet’s be pragmatic, 
y. a‘ free-standing committe e and a sense of where we ought.to go. by all means tet’s take the first two steps and see what happens. 
activities? It’s in that sense that [unde rstand this proposal, and FE identify areas and problems and questions, but I'm not sure they ’re 
: watcome it. » the best people to advise on mechanism. We'd need to think about 
LEENDERSQN: Just two questions for Vie, Hopper. First, is that, And one last remark abont the TUSSP’s meeting, | didn’t 

here ingplicit: in Hopper 2 as in Hopper [the feeling that the quite cateh what that was, ‘ 
OECD méthodism, inchiding the development center and its tech- IARKAVY: The International Union for the Scientific Study 
> nical Work, is no donger adequate to meet this purpose and that of Population is having a major.meeting the last week of August in 
this ould supplant, not simply add to, that mechanisin’ And. Liege, and the reason for suggesting that as a rallying point for the 
second, is there implicit also that a meeting of experts from all of first technical meeting is that people will be there from all over the 


_ the ag@acies concerned would recommend creating a new seere- world, and you could in some way get anad hoe group that would 
a tariat to da this watching brief? involve key people from the developiptg world. - 
‘ HOPPER: The first. ves. it is tinplicit and Haalend quite explicit. HOPPER: 1 think the other ae that, Mr. Chairman—! can 
HENDERSON: Therefore it would be replaced? see the advantages—is that you either exelnde some people, and the 
F HOPPER: The OECD work in population in the development gathering becomes suspect, or the organization that’s holding the 
centerSat the present time has its own operating program, This basic conference tries to olor the rest as well. 


might have been a valid mechanism, but although [have worked RAVENHOLT? Reflecting upon the various, somewhat com 
is exienavaly with the deve lopine ntventer at the OECD [just domt parable, mechanisms, OECD, the UNFPA, these served very usehil 
see, at the present time, wetting it to the stage where it can de a purposes for a time, and then for one reason, OF another they 
free-standing mechanism of the kind we're dalking about. As for wandered ‘off. The UNFPA indeed started we oll avith a sharp focus, 
<> your second question, yes. itt have to have a scere tariat, probably and then the political aspects crept in somewhat. But it does seem 
not.a full-time one. | assume that the seere lariat would not be an to me that what we're speaking about is quite close’ to what that 
expensive item, as items go, and my immediate reac ion is that the was -the Progran’ Consultative Committee; and 1 suppoge what we 
secretariat should be located in’ one of the UN agencies of the need is a Banulation Programs— plural— —Consultative Committee 
sponsoring bodies, or perhaps WHO, with sBme assistanre to that that would have, the participation and’ membership of anybody 
organization and with assistance from™ome of the ‘interested with a substantial iiterestin population programs, be théy donor 
donors 20 provide enough money to operate the secretariat andor recipient, We need ‘a foram. re they can come together, Just 
engugh to permit. the feeatandiiag technical committee to engage how much of it isa committee function and how much of it isa 


in its investigations. ® larger conference forum Pm not quite sure. Maybe we need: both, 
PATINO, TF still do not have this matter clearly in view. L “But because there are so many meetings, it would be highly de- 
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‘would not each of us welcome thatas a cnide to his own individual Pm: all for having the technicians get together; they can probably - 


"sirable that as we-create something new, we wipe out two or three 


conferences that are in being so that we reduce rather than increase 
the numby of meetings we have to go to. | could see the ntoeting 
‘mechanism should be quite close to the UN, but, 
portantly, any agency with a substantial interest in population pro- 


most im- 


 graths should have af forum where they could come once a year, at 


. least, to fogus on refated matters with people with similar interests. 
MAIER: A point of clarification, | andeérstood from something 
you said that you envisioned the Technical Assistance Committee 
consisting of experts from the donor agence les, and it’s my impres- 


_ sion that it would be much wider than that and that a wide v variety 


. ei eee aecten DS EE. a Oe 


Sf 'people could be commissioned on anyatl hoc basis to do papers, 
although thére! would bea core group, ., 
GILLEL EF fully, agree. with: Mr. MeN a ck s plea fons lee 


standing committee. What i iste ally require 


is an Oppertunity for 


informal dixenssions between: major donors and recipients afd an, 


impartial review of the performance ‘of agencies identification of 
the problems, and suggestions as to what we should do about them, 
a ’ 7 4 . : * 4 
in what direction we should go, and so forth, Lam keeping in mind 
‘the views Mr. McNamara has expressed about the papers and the 
preparatory work that preceded the present meeting, A] major 
reason why the papers have been useful and may lave stimulated a 
frank gliseussion is because most of them. have been individual 


papers not agency papers. They would probably have looked quite 


9 different if they had been official ageney papers: in the UN system 


: <) 
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at least, we have to be mach more formal As regards the estah- 
lishment of the proposed committee, bam a little concerned about 
the many organizations and, committees bein established. | think 
we must consider the possible cole of UNFPA and ORCD in this 
regard before we proceed inch farther, Thére is a tendency: for the 
same governments to establish one organization after thee other and 
not to 
which they were created are no longer needed. 


terminate or reconstitute them when the fonctions for 
The Population 
Centre at OECD was established to carry, to a large extent, the 
review talking about: it did not 
work out satisfactorily and yet it) continues 


and coordination finetions we are 
itis not being re- 
constitited orvabandowed. The UNEPA has been given an im- 
portant cole th coordinate international population activities inside 
and now also outsidg the UN system. We should be eareful in 
creating one organization after another withont really trying to 
make effective nse of thm. But EF grant Mr. Berelson’s point that 
the role of the proposed committee would vo beyond the finetion 
of the intergovernmental agencies, and therefore might be of mach 
more use, Why not maintain Int improye the sefes of Bellagio 
conferences, possibly by establishing a safall secretariat to arrange 
for the of papers preparatory 
cussions’ F do want to make elear. however, that if itis the general 


preparation and technical dis- 
wish that the UNFPA should play a leadership role in arranging Jor 
the propdsed new committee, we are certainly prepared to accept 
The paper that Mr. Pabah mentioned’ is under 
preparation, but ts limited to asreview of the mandates and the 


such a challenge. 


coordination proble ms in the UN system and does not take this 
broader view, We should keep the lime factor in mind: Finentioned 
earlier that next -year an important World Population Plan’ of 
Action will’be sabmitted to the World Population Conference: We 
should avoid faking definite, steps before the discussions at the 
World Population Conference and refrain from setting up an im- 


ware no such words as 


portant, prestigious ‘new body a few months before governments . 


will no doubt consider these matters at the conference. , 
BELL: 


as with the pomt that Dr. Patino made, and reeord our agreement 


May I simply accept that-point for later consideration, 


that this is a major problem in thinking further about how we will 


XL. 
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proceed. ‘The coincidence of timing’ with World Populatio: .Year 
ertates prabléins, and italso maycreate opportunities that should 
be carefully consideged, om ¢ 

» KEEFFER: After hearing all this, its a little, bard to recolle et 
where we are. | think | am cortcerned that’ the, desire to have a 
free-standing’ ¢ committee may actually create something that isn’t - 
free moving. | think free moving at the moment is probably fritore - 


important. : ‘s 
ELL: 


hat do you mean? 


me, 
KEEP FER: Pr worried that we're going to c rea be a committec’ 
that’s over in Jeft field somewhere, unattached and bergft of ine 


Nuenee and decision power, and | thipk | prefer this kind of body 


because of the malticharacter ofits membership and the decision ~ 


power of its members, | think we obviously have Vo relate more to’ 
the LDC's involvement, however. % : 
BELL: This kind of body? You mean tllis table? . 

~ RIEFPFER: Yes. but we should arrange things so we ean’t be 
considered as being dictatorial in population matters. J think what 
we need to add to this kind of body is a small seer@tariat that can 
see to the commissioning of papérs on specitic topies of agreed- 
upon interests, reaching for any kind of expertise that each matter 
requires. “Phe cominittee would have these paperg, status repords, 
and lists of things needing consider ation afd attention, The com- 
urge that they be 


very systematic. Phe secretariat Would keep thing’ ee andhelp | 


inittee should have at least annual meptings, and 


us all focus our energies and resources, 

HOGGART: Phe papers for this meeting, as good as they are, 
were, in my opinion, not complete reviews off the areas involve dl 
didn’t feel enough clements were drawn on in’most of ‘them. | 
think we do need some form of fixed regular meeting; and more 
complex papers; and that therefore we need somethjng a jittle 
nore formal, more “formal” than this gathering. Bit hope’ there + 
will not be a separation into different, highly technical bodiss. 
That way, we'll inhibit our actions rather than integrating the m- 
and keeping our eyes focused on what itis we are ‘setting about, 

TOWNLEY: ‘Three points. Anything free-Stunding automa- 
tically excIndes being housed withitmthe United Dlations. Secondly, 
the UN involvement in TAC-type operations leaves us a little. un- 
comfortable, because in our vocabulary in the United Nations there 
"PE krow theyre im- 
portant: words in’ other organizations, but in) the UN “we have 
always eschewed language of that kind. Thirdly, the present mecha- 


ay, ” we so 
donor” or “recipient. 


nism of the Bellagio conferences is extremely good: if it were: 
systematized a littke more along the dines of the present discussion, 
the United Nations would, [am sure, weleome the arrangements, 
and if invited, would participate in it ata very high fevel. ‘ 

~ BELL: May [attempt to state my own sense of what we have 
realfirmdd this morning. ‘Che that, 
people have expressed various peservationsy and none of as knows 


general consensus is while 
whether we ean, in fact. move toward something more formal than 
our present grqup but not $o formal as to run into the risks that 
Mr. Kieffer and Mr. Powatley and others have properly reminded us 
of. we do see something glimmering in the distance, something that 
might’be appropriate and helpful and valuable. Tt seems to me we 
have some consensus on the next steps that Mr. Hopper has 
sugested and whieh have been backed-genarally atound this table. 
As an immediate procedural step, | suggest that we Commission the 
Canadian International Development Researeh Centre and. the 
Rockefeller and 
cussion, understandiyg the, term “technical” to mean consideration 
of management and Cue not the substance of thie popula- 


It’s a distinetion that’s not inymediately~ apparent to." 


Ford foundations to organize a technical dis- , 


< 


_ 


’ 
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tion programs. This: group could meet perhaps al Lidge, perhaps 
elsewhere, if possible before the early Yall, amdNiuring the fall--if 
‘they reach agreement on a' progesal--could circulate a specific pro- 
posal and an invitation to a meeting to consider the proposal, Tho 


* meeting might well be, [would think, a one-day meeting to'con- 


sider whether we should proceed to establish a free-standing com- 
- mittee reporting to a potential voluntary organization which might 
-or might not have some hazy dotted-line relationship" “to the UN. 
Trwagems to me that the various warnings expressed here thi 
morhing are well taken, [t wouldbe a mistake if this idea were seen 


as a proposal related to the world plan of action, and Consequently 


it sounds to me a doubtfyl concept to assogiate it’ with another 
meeting aimed at that different target. [lowever, | think we should 
leave that matter to Mr. Hopper and those in the two foundations 
_Agho:.will be proceeding. - SO 


commendations go to the council, What does the couneil do with 
it? Vc 


can use this to assess a program and so on and so forth: 
Then what next? . 


‘8 | ‘ 
BELL: The only answer to that, Professor Okediji, ts that 
something has happened as a result of these Bellagio meetings, hy 
the voluntary decision of the participants and their agencies, as a 


result, of information, ideas, and. convictions that have 


venerated in.a group like this? Fassume that something ce 
what is in our minds. as wee look ahead to this possible drew, 


arrangement. ~ 


. . Bs ey 
May |, in closing, introduce John Rockefeller, who is the 


spiritual father of inpst of u& in this meeting, and who has been 
, 


a 


sitting here with great patience listenmig to all of us. 


ROCKEFELLER: Let me say a brief 


plexity of the problem we re all here to, deal with has be en trought 


final anh The com- 


out, and it’s almost overwhelming in some ways. Eremember a’ 
statement Dr. Toynbee made before the FAO in 1959, when hee 


was analyzing the nature of the proble m: he citdl (his *complexity- 


was due to the fact that_the population prohte m was based on- 


“myciads of decisions by y myriads of payee 
have to try to influence, : 
To me the key to the problem is"what's . done in Rue countries 
where The problem exists. Do they want to face up to it? Do they 


and that’s what we 


want to take action that’s meaningful’ Others can help, but it’s 
basically their problem, which we car back then up on, 

I would fikesto feel that you leave fhis meeting with a sense of 
hope and tonfidence that the re are exciting things happening, pro- 
‘gress that’s terribly encotiraging, although one can point to many 
situations on the opposite side, In my own country, the popilation 
rate is” appare ntly dropping to the ZPG level, 
amazing. Obviously there’s no way. of telling whether it will con- 
tinue or not. There is the decisiga of the Supreme Court on the 


which is really 


oa 


OKEDIJE: Let’ assume that you found the free sstanding (te le 
hieal committee and make other recommendations. and these re + 


been | 


abortion, question—an amazing evolution i in-terms of our country. 
And [ remember, at the end of the Johnson’Administration, run 


. 


ning into Deap Ratsk ata mecting. He and J had been working 


together to try rad @héourage our governmerft to adopt ‘a formal 
, population policy, said that the reversal of thinking within the 
“teadership in Washi 
of approach. So in, ene country whege the problem really hadn’t 
heen recognized asx such yptil recently, betty encouraging things, 
are happening. * * 
Although we don’t haves the full story on China, we've seen 

that things have happened there that should have importance not ~ 
wooly in China-but throughout our developing world, And-f think — 


. IPs tremendously significant that the wife‘of the president af the, 


Philippines is - devoting hetself wholeheartedly to her country’s | 
- facing up-to this m6st important situation, | go away, from this 
meeting with renewed confidence that the problem Pill be met— 
it’s going to take time, it’s going to take effort on the pet ofa all of 
us, One of the reasons for. my hope and confidence ig | thiwadeting, 
the very faet that you all ure doncérned and committed, too, * 
Let me mention one other, thing. In- our population com> 


¢ 
inission, we recognized that the question of stabilization was basic, 


and at the end of the commission report we had a very interesting 
Should | we mention Stabilization’ at all? Should we ’ 
recommend that the counfry move toward, stabilization? The’ 


this ussion. 


gton was almost incredible—a complete change * 


tee 


ah 


reason we debated that was beeanse, more’ and. more, ps we | 


discussed the issues that related te stabilization, we realized that it, 
would be attained’in our “Gountry by people being able to do things | 
that’ they watited to do anyway. To take just the question of 


unwanted children, In owe country, 15 percentrof children born are 


unwanted, not only. unplanned bat unwanted. df it were possible 
for people to climinate unwanted children, obviously that would - 
be a major step toward the attainment ofthe objeetive of stabili- 


dut.it’s not with afy long-range assurance. Our objective is not | 


pushing people: or pressing for things that are governmeéntally signi- 
figant or important in terms of other national poliéy or economic 


needs” They’re important in terms of what people want and’need, 
in‘terms of their personal lives and their long-range well-being and — 
happiness. [t's terribly important to fie to remember that, because 
I believe what cant to the fore in our country is, true in other 
countries, 
people generally... ? _ 

L hope you'll go out feeling this mecting was useful, feeling a 
ho pefulngss, a COnfidence that in the long range, with efforts such 
as Ours, F results will be attained. While Pmt no » Fonger hairfnan of our, 
Soundation as 1 was at the fifst two meetings, I*was made honorary 
chairman, and would like, to repeat what Jolfn Knowles said: thank 
you for coming, and thank you, 


more importantly, for your 
interest. and concern and commitinent to this most important 
subject. : 


We're working to meet the basic wants and needs of , 


zation, Now, in fact, we seem to have come-elose to stabilization,, : 


